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When Would-be Printers Try 


to Enter Into Business 


HE AMBITIOUS though misguided 
young fellow who starts out with 
meager capital, and most of that 
invested in a broken-down press which 
was resurrected from some basement or 
loft, presents a real menace to printing 
progress. In many instances, printers 
themselves, because of a shortsighted 
policy, are responsible for these half- 
baked so-called printers that spring up 
every day; and printers alone can cor- 
rect the annoying evil. 

There was the case of Charlie Bates 
(not his real name, of course). He put 
in five and one-half days a week as press 
feeder for one of the city’s most aggres- 
sive shops, and he had followed the same 
routine for several years. The smell of 
ink and paper, the hum and throb of the 
presses, and a dozen other things were 
beginning to frazzle his nerves. In short, 
Charlie was about fed up on it. 

Press feeders never get rich, so Char- 
lie suddenly announced to his intended 
one evening that he was going into busi- 
ness for himself. The boss managed to 
uncover plenty of business and conse- 
quently make plenty of cold hard cash; 
there was no trick or mystery to obtain- 
ing business, so far as Charlie could see. 
The boss merely stood in with the crowd 
of business men, what with frequent 
twosomes and foursomes, all of which 
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Invariably the day arrives when 
one of your good compositors or 
pressmen walks into your office 
and announces, “I think I’ll set 
upashop of my own.” There are 
several things to do—and most 
of them are foolish. But this ar- 
ticle presents a sensible attitude 
which may aid you i settling 
the problem constructively 


Charlie could do if pressed. There was 
plenty of business in the city to feed an- 
other shop. There was a lot of business 
that had not even been touched; small 
stuff, but very profitable. And that small 
stuff would be the opening wedge to 
printing on a large scale. 

The boss had an old press that hadn’t 
thrilled to the feel of ink for many a 
year; he’d be glad to get rid of it. So, 
next morning, Charlie went into the of- 
fice to make an offer for the relic. 

“Mr. Brown,” said Charlie calmly, as 
though he were there to tell how to save 
money in the pressroom, “I’d like to 
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buy that old 12 by 18 from you, if the 
price isn’t too high. Will you sell it?” 

Mr. Brown looked at him quizzically. 
“Charlie, I’d give it to you if it would do 
you any good. But tell me, what have 
you got on your mind?” 

Charlie warmed up to the boss, and 
eased himself into the chair beside the 
desk. “I would like to go into business 
for myself, Mr. Brown. There isn’t any 
money in press feeding, and one of these 
days I’m going to get married. I know 
that there is a lot of business in this 
town that no one goes after, and it will 
give me a start and keep me busy until 
I am prepared for bigger things.” 

“That means a competitor for this 
shop, doesn’t it, Charlie?” 

“Well, no, not exactly; not for quite 
a long while. As I said, there is a lot of 
small business to be had from profes- 
sional men and small retailers. It would 
keep me going. I know that it isn’t all 
profit in the printing business, but I am 
positive that I can make expenses and 
perhaps a little more besides.” 

“I’m afraid you wouldn’t make a go 
of it, Charlie, and I'll tell you why. You 
have never done anything around the 
shop except feeding. You know nothing 
whatever of type and typesetting, or 
any of the other tasks that have to be 
done before the press begins to hum, 
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Estimating is something you’ve heard 
about but never met. In other words, 
what printing knowledge you have ac- 
quired would not be worth a dime to you 
as a master printer. 

“On top of that, you want to use a 
press which we junked long before you 
came to work for us. Do you realize 
what that means? It means that you 
would be turning out mediocre work, or 
worse; that the printing industry in this 
city would receive a black name as a re- 
sult; that you would be obliged to do 
work dirt-cheap to make up for the poor 
presswork. It would keep your nose 
closer to the grindstone than you’d ever 
believe possible, Charlie! By luck you 
might manage to keep going, but you’d 
never be able to make a cent above ex- 
penses and poor wages. 

“No, Charlie, I’ll keep my press. It 
would be too much of a handicap to sad- 
dle on you. But this I will do: 

“As you say, there is no money in 
feeding. It isn’t the job for a likeable, 
intelligent fellow like you. I’ll make a 
salesman of you, and put you on the 
payroll in that capacity just as soon as 
you're ready for it. What do you say?” 

Charlie’s eyes beamed and his face 
glowed with pleasure. He stammered his 
thanks, and the boss continued: 

“Starting this morning, I want you to 
put in time at the cases with Conway; 
say an hour or so. Then, each afternoon, 
put in another hour or so with Fargo in 
the office, iearning how to estimate or- 
ders. I'll pass the word to the boys that 
they are to give you every assistance. 
It will take a little while, but first thing 
you know you will have a pretty clear 
idea of what it is all about. 

“And the next step will be to put you 
on the street, selling our services to the 
small folks you mentioned a while back. 
After you get your stride, I’m going to 
pass you on to the big stuff. About time 
I was beginning to get a little fun out 
of life, anyway!” 

The young fellow eagerly grasped his 
opportunity, and promptly forgot about 
striking out for himself. He had some 
difficulty at first, but doggedly stuck at 
his schooling until it came easier. In due 
time he went on the street as a full- 
fledged printing salesman, and he made 
good right from the start. 

That’s the way one printer handled 
the problem when it came up for atten- 
tion. He might have sold the young fel- 
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low the press and allowed him to drudge 
the ambition out of his system. Or he 
might have refused to sell him the press 
without offering a satisfactory substi- 
tute, which would naturally stiffen the 
young fellow’s determination and set 
him scouting elsewhere for equipment. 

One printer, who did not favor the 
idea of having more competition in his 
town, flatly refused to sell a small hand 
press which was gathering rust in the 
basement. “Go and find another press, 
if you want one!” he snapped. “Don’t 
think I am going to help every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry set up in business and 
take my bread and butter away!” 

Quick as a wink he got out his check- 
book and paid off the man—the best 
estimator who had ever figured an order 
in that shop, and one who had come up 
from the bottom rung. 

“You’re through!” shouted the boss, 
as he fairly flung the check at the man. 
“Get out! You will last just about two 
months, but don’t come back crying for 
your old job! You'll never work here 
again as long as it’s my shop!” 

There was another printer in town, 
and the estimator lost no time in calling 
on him. He told his story of desiring to 
embark on the seas of business. The 
printer listened attentively. 

“Yes,” said the printer, “I have got 
an old press that I’m not using, but I 
wouldn’t like to let you have it. Not that 
I don’t want competition. I’d just as 
soon see another shop start up and help 
educate buyers of printing. But it must 
be a good shop! It must be prepared to 
turn out work that will favorably com- 
pare with my own, and that is more than 
anyone could do on that old press. 

“But, that needn’t prevent your go- 
ing into business for yourself. You have 
not enough money to properly equip a 
shop, so why not lay low until you have 
it? Let’s go at it something like this: 

“Why not get yourself some station- 
ery, bearing the name of your proposed 
printing concern, just as though you al- 
ready had the complete equipment? Use 
your home address, or if you like you 
can use this address. Go out after busi- 
ness on whatever prices your experience 
tells you you must have in order to meet 
operating costs and profit, and pass the 
work through my shop. I’ll do your work 
at cost, plus a small profit, leaving the 
bulk of the profit to you. I’ll give you as 
good service as I give my own custom- 
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ers, or better, and you will practically 
be in business for yourself without the 
worry of operating a plant. 

“Then, as soon as you have enough 
money laid by, visit one of the supply 
houses in Philadelphia and lay in some 
real equipment. You will have a pretty 
good idea by then of the sort of shop you 
want and the kind of work you intend to 
do. And you will also have a very good 
list of regular customers who can be de- 
pended on to keep the wheels turning. 
One day I'll be turning out your work 
and the next day you will handle it.” 

That was a sound idea! Both were 
heartily in favor of the plan, and it was 
only a question of time when all details 
had been ironed out. The estimator now 
was actually in business for himself. 

As his business picked up and collec- 
tions were made, this estimator-printer 
divided his gross profits into two parts; 
a small part went for salary and the re- 
mainder was assigned to the bank ac- 
count as equipment-purchase money. 

He went after business with a ven- 
geance; mailed out folders and other 
printed pieces, and followed them up 
with personal calls. He made calls, and 
he made sales. The consequence was 
that in less than a year he was ready to 
place an order for presses and supplies. 
But he didn’t doit! __ 

Instead the ambitious estimator went 
to his printer with a proposition for a 
partnership, and it was accepted. They 
had built up a wonderful friendship as 
he built up his business. The money he 
had put away toward purchases went 
into the business for part interest, and 
was promptly used for the purchase of 
new presses. Together, they faced the 
future with confidence, and went after 
business harder than ever. 

Within the next six months the esti- 
mator’s former boss stooped to vicious 
price-cutting in a vain attempt to stem 
the torrent that was rushing him to ob- 
livion. But, in vain—he was completely 
out of the picture. 

Nothing is to be gained by permitting 
the would-be printer to step out and 
learn the business at the expense of your 
customers and prospects. True, he will 
learn the business—but at what tre- 
mendous cost! Every printer who really 
loves his industry, and believes it to be 
the best in the world, will accept his re- 
sponsibilities and give a helping hand to 
the ambitious man in his own plant! 



























Strict Supervision Produces Quality 


Work Economically, Promptly 


a 


RODUCTION of printing involves 
Pp disturbing elements which must 
be “nursed” to normal behavior, 
and, just as one thinks that one of these 
elements is “asleep,” it goes on a ram- 
page and throws the whole production 
schedule out of balance. The most im- 
portant of these elements so susceptible 
to disturbance are quality (this involves 
accuracy, proofreading, alignment, reg- 
ister, etc.) , speed, and economy (or cost 
of production). Management’s function 
is efficiently to control these elements. 
Speed must not be sacrificed to obtain 
quality, and quality must not be sacri- 
ficed for speed. Neither speed nor qual- 
ity should be obtained at too great an 
increase in cost of production. 

It is the task of supervision to control 
quality, speed, and economy in printing 
production. The superintendent and his 
staff of foremen, assistant foremen, and 
unit foremen are all supervisors, and all 
are united in the fight for quality, speed, 
and economy in production. 

The average printing plant has four 
distinct departments—composing, small 
press, cylinder press, and bindery. The 
composing department may be enlarged 
to include an electrotype foundry or a 
photoengraving section. Either or both 
press departments may do lithograph- 
ing, offset printing, rotagravure, and so 
on, and the bindery may have a separate 
mailing and delivery unit. 

There are certain principles of suc- 
cessful supervision for quality, speed, 
and economy which involve all manu- 
facturing units of the plant. An order 
should never be scheduled for produc- 
tion until the complete specifications are 
made, except such specifications as can- 
not be prepared until production has 
reached an advanced stage. These speci- 
fications should be absolutely approved 
by the customer or originator of the or- 
der; furthermore, the form should never 
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be released for press until proofs of it 
have been okayed by the same origina- 
tor. No composing-room foreman is suc- 
cessful as a supervisor unless he makes 
this the very first commandment in his 
daily business decalog. 

However, it is equally important to 
remember that an okay has its limita- 
tions. The average customer is not a 
proofreader. It is not within his ability 
to know when his order is 100 per cent 
correct typographically. A certain well 
known writer actually okayed the proofs 
of a book, and the book was printed, 
with an entire chapter left out! No su- 
pervisor should expect any okay to pro- 
tect his department where any serious 
fault has been committed. Okays were 
never intended to cover typographical 
or manufacturing faults. 


x « A Copy Suggestion * x 


Care Plus 
Judgment 


oop printing is not neces- 
G sarily expensive—it is a 
matter of care and judgment in 
its preparation and production. 
Care and judgment ..... two 
mighty meaningful words tocon- 
sider when you order printing. 
Care and judgment signify the 
skill, the training, the experi- 
ence, the talent of the printer 
who does your work. Paper, ink, 
type, and other materials that 
the printers use are standard, 
but the finished product depends 


on Care and Judgment 
































Cover advertisement from The Ink Spot, house-organ 
of M. P. Basso & Company, New York City 
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Speed in production is dependent on 
the unit and departmental codperation, 
availability of materials, and accessibil- 
ity of the tools with which workmen are 
expected to produce. This codperation 
and this accessibility are obtainable only 
through proper supervision. 

A third very important principle in- 
volving economy, or cost of producing 
a piece of printing, concerns the accu- 
rate and unfailing maintenance of the 
plant’s cost-accounting system. Every 
dependable cost-accounting system re- 
quires the use of time tickets by each 
workman and for each manufacturing 
unit. The checking-off of units of time 
devoted to a particular order is left to 
the individual workman. He wields the 
pencil which marks off one unit or a 
dozen. The accuracy of the whole cost- 
accounting system is thus placed within 
his hands. It is one of the supervisor’s 
most important duties to see, by what- 
ever means necessary, that individual 
time tickets are correct and reliable. 

The superintendent of a large plant 
discovered from production reports that 
a great deal of idle time was being re- 
corded on time tickets coming from one 
department of his plant. He decided to 
look into it, and had a careful check 
made with a view to finding out how 
much of this non-productive time was 
necessary. For the month following the 
checkup the time tickets of this depart- 
ment indicated very little idle time— 
probably 85 per cent less than the pre- 
vious month. The individual workmen 
had taken care of that by dividing idle 
periods and charging so many units to 
each of several orders that came their 
way! Any failure of an employe to keep 
his time ticket properly should be con- 
sidered a serious matter. 

The management of a large plant uti- 
lizing the U. T. A. cost system discov- 
ered many instances where the larger 
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Daily Schedule of Locked Forms 
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JOB NUMBER DESCRIPTION 


NUMBER OF 


FINISHED | HOUR | PRESS 
SHEET SIZE COPIES LOCK UP |TO PRESS| NO. 




























































































The production manager gets a copy of this schedule, one goes to the pressroom foreman, and a third copy 
is placed upon a bulletin board near the stone-lockup section so that it may be consulted without delay 


contracts, such as periodicals, etc., were 
made the “goat” on time charges in fa- 
vor of the smaller orders where the time 
charged would show up against them as 
irregular. Proper supervision brought 
this largely under control. 

Supervision of the average composing 
room requires a foreman and an assis- 
tant foreman, the foreman having a ca- 
pable desk secretary or desk helper who 
handles as much of his routine record- 
keeping as he may pass on to her. The 
question arises, How much of the duties 
of supervision in the composing depart- 
ment should be passed on to the assis- 
tant foreman? The foreman should be 
responsible for lining up specifications 
on every order. There may be a strict or 
modified practice of passing all work, 
after specifications are complete, on to 
the assistant foreman for assignment to 
the machine for composition, and to the 
case for hand composition or makeup. 
It appears to be the better plan that the 
assistant foreman assign every order, 
that he receive the type from the ma- 
chine to be delivered to the case for 
makeup, etc. All proofs of set matter 
may be sent directly to the proofreader, 
but the value of the assistant foreman as 
a supervisor depends on how closea con- 
tact he maintains with every order on 
the floor. The assistant foreman should 
likewise be responsible for materials and 
for the working condition of all tools 
and machines in his department. 


How can the assistant foreman take 
care of all these duties? The secret of it 
is that most of these tasks can be passed 
on to someone in each unit—call him a 
unit foreman if you like—who is re- 
sponsible to the assistant foreman for 
the fulfilment of each duty. He can eas- 
ily take care of all his duties through 
this plan of dividing work. 

Meanwhile, what is the foreman do- 
ing besides determining specifications? 
The successfully supervising composing- 
room foreman should spend his time see- 
ing that every printing order progresses 
through his department absolutely ac- 
curate as to specifications, at the desired 
speed, and at normal production cost. It 
is his duty to check the proof of the 
work before it is sent to the customer, to 
see that it is according to 
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duction manager, another for the press- 
room foreman, and a third to be placed 
on a board for easy examination near 
the stone-lockup section. 

The foreman of the pressroom or job- 
press department must supervise along 
the same lines of quality, speed, and 
economy. He should have a good assis- 
tant foreman who should be responsible 
for all handling of material to presses 
and all movement of sheets to the bind- 
ery. He should likewise be responsible 
for the proper care and upkeep of all 
machines, oiling, handling of rollers, etc. 
He is privileged to pass on as much of 
these responsibilities to pressmen and 
helpers as he may deem wise with the 
approval of the foreman. The foreman 
has a full day’s work to see that the 
presswork is done right, handled speed- 
ily, and produced at a normal cost. 

In the line of supervision the “Iden- 
tification Ticket” serves as the contact 
between pressroom and bindery. This 
ticket, accurately filled in, follows the 
sheets from press delivery to the first 
unit handling it in the bindery process. 

The supervisory problems of the bind- 
ery are comparable to those of the com- 
posing room. In fact the supervision of 
a bindery offers probably more difficult 
problems than are found in any other 
department. Ordinarily the personnel of 
the bindery exceeds that of the compos- 
ing room, but the percentage of skilled 
labor is lower. The number of machine 
units in the bindery actually exceeds the 
number for any other department, and 
there is a greater variety of machines. 
There is a decided gap between a wire 
stitcher and a casemaking machine, or 
between a continuous trimmer and the 
power embossing machine. All of this 


























specifications. He should iia P : 
examine each stone proof Id oe .— ket 
and determine its cor- 
rectness before the form Job No. 
is sent to press. Naneeot gi 

In the line of supervi- 
sion the “Daily Schedule Sine and hieed of stock 
of Locked Forms” serves Ink 
as the tieup between the 

2 No. copies 

composing room and the 
press. When a form is Date press started 
locked and ready for the panacea 
press it is entered on this 
schedule. Three copies of fe Ye. 














this schedule should be 
made—one for the pro- 


This ticket, when accurately filled in, comprises an effective tieup be- 
tween pressroom and bindery. as it carries all the essential facts 
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calls for extra supervision. However, the 
bindery foreman, like the foreman of 
any other department, must stick to the 
job of insuring quality, speed, and eco- 
nomical cost of production. It is vital 
for him to divide the units with his as- 
sistant, who may be responsible for fold- 
ing, stitching, trimming, and sewing, 
while the foreman supervises forward- 
ing, casemaking, embossing, casing-in, 
inspection, putting books in press, and 
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Among the Tools Used by the 
Offset Photographer 


By GUSTAV R. MAYER 


HOTOGRAPHIC plates and numerous 
chemicals can be classified as among 
the tools that are used by process pho- 
tographers. As much depends upon the 
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The delivery receipt is signed by the customer or his agent and is then returned and placed in the produc- 
tion office’s files. Time and again this receipt has justified itself in the settling of disputed questions 


delivery. Any number of unit foremen 
may often be used to great advantage. 

Usually there are a forelady and an 
assistant forelady in the bindery to su- 
pervise the work of the girls and women. 
Their duties are similar to those of the 
unit foremen, and it is probably better 
that they be responsible to the foreman 
except when working on the units for 
which the assistant foreman is directly 
responsible. This, however, is a matter 
of absolute choice on the foreman’s part. 

The delivery receipt serves as the tie- 
up between the bindery department and 
the customer. This receipt is filled in 
and then sent out to be signed by the 
customer or agent for the customer and 
returned for the production-office files. 

The wise superintendent will never 
ignore the department foreman and at- 
tempt to supervise any unit or individ- 
ual workman directly. Usually a weekly 
or bi-weekly meeting of the superinten- 
dent and all department heads is held, 
wherein all problems involving any or 
all departments are brought up and ef- 
forts made to solve them. 


handling of these tools as upon the ex- 
act proportions and quantities of these 
chemicals that are mixed together to 
form the solutions by means of which 
the really marvelous chemical reactions 
combined with the action of light are 
used to produce negatives and positives 
so necessary when adding pictures to 
our magazines, books, and, above all, 
the advertising displays. And these mag- 
azines, books, and displays have done 
much to enlarge the demand for photo- 
mechanical processes which lend them- 
selves to the reproduction of pictures in 
either black or white or multicolor print- 
ing for the three major printing presses 
of the present time—typographic, litho- 
graphic, and rotagravure. 
Photomechanical processes in them- 
selves are of but little commercial value. 
Their value is only realized when these 
processes can be made to work in har- 
mony with the printing press. For the 
successful application of any process 
that is used in reproducing pictures the 
best results are obtained when we know 
something about the workings of the 


printing press for which these photo- 
mechanical printing plates are intended. 
A little time spent by the platemakers in 
the pressroom acquiring some acquain- 
tance with methods of printing plates 
will pay excellent dividends in the plate- 
making department. 

Photography is the basic foundation 
of every photomechanical process. To a 
considerable extent the quality of the 
pictures on the printed sheet from the 
printing press will depend on the good 
or bad quality of the photographic work 
at the very beginning. 

The offset press has rendered possible 
the successful commercial application of 
photography to lithography, and we are 
only at the beginning of its possibilities. 
The photographic method used in the 
majority of lithographic plants having a 
photographic department is still the old 
wet-collodion process. All of us acknowl- 
edge it to be a messy process, requiring 
the use of many different kinds of chem- 
icals which must work in friendly rela- 
tionship with one another in producing 
satisfactory results. But there are sev- 
eral reasons why it persists in holding 
first place in the favor of the majority 
of photomechanical craftsmen. 

It is always ready, and has an easy 
adaptability to produce negatives and 
positives on any size or any thickness 
of transparent or ground glass to fit the 
work on hand that can be reproduced 
by our process cameras, which are now 
constantly becoming bigger and bigger 
The 24 by 24 cameras were considered 
big some years ago, but 48 by 48 cam- 
eras are becoming common, and 60 by 
60 is not an unusual size. Increased use 
of stop-and-repeat machines or photo- 
composers by means of which the type 
matter, pictures, or designs are trans- 
ferred to the offset press plate by pho- 
tography, calls for quarter-inch glass 
with a bevel edge. The easiest method of 
coating such glass with a photographic 
light-sensitive surface is the collodion 
process which makes the preparation of 
plates possible right in the workshop. 

The coating of glass with a gelatin 
emulsion is a dry-plate factory process 
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which cannot be done economically or 
practically in the shop. Process gelatin- 
emulsion plates, film, and paper have 
been brought to a point where they are 
equal in every way to the wet-collodion 
plates, and this is proved by the printed 
sheets from the press, which are the final 
answer as to whether or not the photo- 
graphic method used is satisfactory. The 
negatives on these gelatin-emulsion ma- 
terials may not look exactly like those 
made with collodion, but as long as the 
prints from these gelatin negatives on 
the press plates are good, this, and not 
the physical appearance of the negative, 
is the final answer. 

Gelatin-emulsion materials simplify 
the photographic manipulations. Fewer 
chemicals are required in making the 
negatives; spots and fog are reduced to 
a minimum; the previous difficulties of 
stripping the gelatin negative from its 
original support and attaching it to an- 
other, for reversing the picture or type 
or for grouping a number of negatives on 
one glass to build up a composite pic- 
ture or print a number of separate pic- 
tures at one time on one piece of metal, 
are now perfectly practical operations. 
For black-and-white work this gelatin- 
emulsion material is used in many litho- 
graphic plants, but for halftone color 
reproduction it is not so easily applied 
where several negatives are to register 
with one another, and these negatives 
should be on quarter-inch plate glass. 
Here the collodion process is more prac- 
tical, not because it produces a superior 
negative but because the negatives can 
be made direct on this thick glass, which 
removes every possibility of the color 
plates not registering on the press. 

Where the wet-collodion process is 
being employed, these gelatin-emulsion 
materials cannot be used successfully in 
the same darkroom and plateholders. 
Spots caused by the silver nitrate of the 
wet-collodion method will appear on the 
gelatin negatives. But the principal rea- 
son for not working gelatin and collo- 
dion together, even though using them 
in separate darkrooms, is that there are 
but few process photographers who can 
work both processes with equal success, 
and in many plants there is not sufficient 
photographic work to keep two separate 
kinds of photographers on the staff. The 
preference is therefore awarded to the 
wet-collodion process because of its all- 
around adaptability. This thick plate 
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glass can be coated with gelatin emul- 
sion at the dry-plate factory, but it has 
not been found practical to ship the glass 
several hundred miles to prepare it for 
photographic purposes when it can be 
done right in the plant with collodion. 

What little knowledge we have here 
about it indicates that the cost of coat- 
ing such glass is considerably more than 
for dry plates of a similar size placed on 
the market by the manufacturer. Per- 
haps, should the demand for it become 
large enough, the makers of the dry 
plates will have a gelatin-emulsion coat- 
ing machine in or near our large litho- 
graphic printshops to which the plate 
glass can be conveniently sent for coat- 
ing with a process emulsion by all the 
litho plants in that vicinity. Perfectly 
fresh plates of the required size would 
then be obtainable at all time to accom- 
modate the work in production. 

The writer knows of only one litho 
plant where the coating of plate glass 
with a gelatin emulsion is being done. 
From what can be learned, the firm is 
having troubles all its own in keeping 
these plates working successfully at all 
seasons of the year. There are plenty of 
books containing directions for making 
gelatin emulsion, and in reading about 
this process it does not seem anywhere 
nearly as complicated nor as difficult as 
the wet-collodion process. But there are 
more pitfalls in making an emulsion of 
this kind and in the coating of the plates 
than ever were dreamed of by the wet- 
collodion photographer. 

There is a very good practical reason 
why we purchase all our gelatin-emul- 
sion plates, films, and paper. No litho- 
graphic-plant management would instal 
the necessary equipment for successful 
dry-plate making. The overhead on this 
alone for one year would pay for all the 
dry plates the plant would use in ten 
years, and this equipment would prob- 
ably be idle for five days out of six. This 
doesn’t mean that photographers should 
not try making a gelatin emulsion and 
coating glass or any other support they 
want to use in making negatives or posi- 
tives. By all means try it! The educa- 
tional value of the experiment is worth 
it, and after the experiments are com- 
pleted there will arise in the mind of the 
experimenter an increased respect for 
the preparation he buys by the box over 
the counter at the photographic-supply 
house, all ready for use. 
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Collodion emulsion is utilized exclu- 
sively by a few firms for their line and 
halftone negatives. This eliminates the 
silver bath and its care—an unneces- 
sarily formidable job to keep in proper 
working order in some plants. Negative 
collodion is no longer prepared by the 
wet-plate photographer, as it can be pur- 
chased cheaper than it can be made at 
home. There is some doubt as to whether 
the average quality of these purchased 
collodions is any better than that of the 
homemade product. Some photograph- 
ers swear by this or that make, and a 
month later they are using some other 
brand; it is almost a case of “Close your 
eyes and take your choice.” These- are 
two important details in wet-collodion 
photography, and when either one or the 
other is not functioning properly the 
quality suffers or production stops. 

For coating plates right in the plant, 
collodion emulsion is just as adaptable 
as wet collodion. Line and halftone neg- 
atives equal to any produced with wet 
collodion can be made with it. The fin- 
ished collodion-emulsion negative can- 
not be distinguished from the wet plate 
when finished. Collodion-emulsion and 
gelatin-emulsion materials can be used 
successfully in the same dark room and 
plateholder. Hence some plants have 
discarded the wet-collodion process. 

In working any photographic process 
the biggest factor for consistent negative 
production is ventilation of the work- 
room and darkrooms to carry away the 
chemical and other fumes that produce 
fog in both collodion and gelatin-emul- 
sion plates. These fumes, when given 
sufficient time, will fog the dry plates, 
film, and paper right in the box or pack- 
age in the stockroom. Any odd place in 
the plant will not do for this more and 
more important unit in our lithographic 
plants upon which press-plate produc- 
tion depends. Many hours of nonpro- 
ductive time are occasioned by poorly 
ventilated workrooms which cause wide 
variations in production costs between 
similar pieces of work when the cost 
sheets are analyzed. 

Next to ventilation, cleanliness is of 
nearly equal importance. Dirt and dust 
will produce opaque and transparent 
spots in negatives and upon the press 
plates. These spots require time and ex- 
ceptional skill for removal, and every 
precaution should be made to keep them 
out of the work at all stages. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


Two Practical Suggestions for 
the Large Printing Plant 


By C.L. COOK 


xe LARGE printing plant wishing to 
improve results by concentrating 
materials and tools at hand might well 
consider the following suggestions and 
carry them out with any modifications 
necessary to their own needs. 

The first suggestion is that of an ink 
cabinet containing all the necessary ma- 
terials and equipment for the treatment 
and mixing of inks. It should prove use- 
ful for every large printer continually 
mixing inks either for immediate use or 
for trial proofs in different colors, and 
also for reconditioning old inks or agi- 
tating ink for immediate use, thus com- 
bining the color with its vehicle. 

The cabinet comprises a cupboard at 
base, fitted with shelves and protected 
by two sliding doors on roller runners 
and with two sunken pulls for opening. 
The doors on the upper part enclose two 
ranges of shelving for storage of tinned 
inks, and at the left of the upper middle 
part is a compartment for liquid meas- 
ures, etc., with space for a scale below. 


should be dipped in enamel so that no 
damage can be done to the metal by cer- 
tain colors. Underneath can be placed 
some containers with taps for oils and 
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In order that the rollers may be kept 
properly while seasoning, the cupboards 
may have some ventilating holes drilled 
at intervals through the sides. 

There are two drawers fitted at each 
end for tools, etc., and three shelves for 
storage of tympan paper and patching 
sheets. The top can be used for make- 
ready when required and to accommo- 
date the drying racks; the height, about 
two and a half feet, makes the handling 





Printing firms operating with limited space may welcome this idea for a space-saving roller capinet com- 
bined with shelf space, drawer room, and a table surface. Six rollers can be accommodated on each side of 
the cabinet, and thus considerable space is saved for more important purposes without sacrificing protection 


varnishes, and the right-hand compart- 
ment houses an electrically driven mixer 
which will rapidly deal with any amount 
of ink to be mixed or reduced. 

The second suggestion is a cabinet 
housing in two hinged cupboards twelve 
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An interesting suggestion for an ink cabinet of a variety which, so far as can be determined, is not at pres- 
ent being commercially produced. The sliding doors at the bottom enclose several shelves for storage use. 
Such a cabinet might be found most practical by any concern doing considerable mixing of ink in its plent 


The center compartment has a rack for 
trays used when mixing small amounts 
of ink for proving and other purposes. 
These trays are made of iron sheeting 
turned down for about half an inch all 
around and dished in the center to hold 
about half a pound of ink. The trays 


or more rollers. These are pulled down 
to floor level when required by a handle 
and can be kept in place by a knob- 
operated bolt. The rollers are fitted in 
sloping slots and are easy to get at when 
required, the idea being to provide ac- 
commodation for a spare set of rollers. 


of a large rack easy. The fitting can be 
placed at the end or side of the machine, 
and should prove highly effective in use. 
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Unprofitable Equipment 

No matter how profitable it was to 
operate a machine when it was first in- 
stalled, there will come a time when it 
can no longer be operated at a profit. 
Sometimes this happens to a machine 
which with several others of the same 
kind makes up the equipment of some 
particular department or cost center. 
This may be because the machine has 
become worn to such an extent that it 
costs too much for upkeep, or because 
it does not have the improved appliances 
with which the other machines in that 
cost center are equipped, etc. 

Whenever it is suspected that some 
machine in a cost center has an appre- 
ciably higher cost of operation than the 
other machines in the same cost center, 
then it is advisable to make a separate 
department or cost center of that ma- 
chine. This done, separate hour costs 
and production records can be secured 
for it. Comparing these with those of the 
cost center of which the machine was a 
part will show the difference in hour cost 
of operation and in production, and will 
determine if it is still profitable to oper- 
ate the machine.—Carl A. Jettinger. 














The Printing of Special Directories 






Spells Opportunity for Printers 


wo oF the conspicuously marked 
characteristics of American life, 
which apparently do not have the 
remotest relation to the printing busi- 
ness, are exerting influences which play 
into the hands of local printers. The first 
of these factors is the sharpened trend 
toward traveling and sightseeing. The 
people of the United States have always 
had something of a reputation as globe- 
trotters. But the earlier devotion to the 
“grand tour” was as nothing compared 
to the current universal enthusiasm for 
motor touring, which, with.the tune of 
“See America First,” has carried the ex- 
cursionists everywhere in the land. 


A Nation of “J’iners”’ 

The second development in American 
life, which spells opportunity for every 
printer if he will but realize it, is the 
flowering of organized social, fraternal, 
and commercial life, with the accent on 
“organized.” Just as Yankees have long 
been known as confirmed travelers for 
purposes of pleasure and education, so 
have our people been known as the 
world’s champion “j’iners.” But the get- 
together spirit of the lodge brothers of 
yesterday was mild indeed compared 
with today’s impulse on the part of both 
sexes to form groups of kindred spirits 
devoted to every imaginable purpose. 
Growth of golf- and country-club life 
is only one manifestation, albeit a rep- 
resentative one. The rise of the luncheon 
clubs is another. Fraternity organiza- 
tions in the high schools and the multi- 
plication of social units in our modern 
institutional churches are only straws 
which show the direction of the wind. 

And how, precisely, does this “mass” 
complex and standardization of human 
activities help the patient printer in the 
pursuit of larger markets for his prod- 
ucts? By giving rise, if you please, to a 
need and a desire for printed forms in 
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quarters where none were necessary in 
the past. Truly, it is as fine an example 
as one could find of virgin soil—brand- 
new outlets for printed matter. 


New Opportunity Created 

This whole fabric of organization life 
is a new creation. So, perforce, the “pa- 
per” and documentary equipment must 
likewise be an addition to all heretofore 
existing public demands. Spasmodically, 
even the most modest of these numerous 
new-fangled organizations provide work 
for the local printer. Application blanks, 
admission tickets, programs, club sta- 
tionery, guest cards, and countless other 
routine forms are needed regularly or 
occasionally. However, without scorn- 
ing these items, we desire to pass on to 
what is perhaps the most unusual and 
at the same time potentially the richest 
of all the opportunities for the printer 
uncovered by the spreading of the clan 
spirit and of the urge to be “‘on the go.” 

Special directories, using the term in 
its broadest application—these are the 
prime prize which chance has dropped 
into the lap of the printing industry in 
consequence of the public’s new-found 
habits and instincts. When one pauses 
for a moment to explore the latitude of 
the special directory he cannot but be 
impressed with the opening it affords for 
printing enterprise. The church direc- 
tory, the club membership list, and other 
rosters which reflect the mania for or- 
ganization are as a matter of fact only 
part of the new addition to the standard 
examples of printing service. Weekly 
directories for tourists, fire-alarm lists, 
pocket-size directories of streets, public 
buildings, and apartment houses, and 
any number of other species of adver- 
tisement-containing publications issued 
under private auspices are, from the 
standpoint of the practical printer, in 
exactly the same classification. 


ByWALDON FAWCETT _ 





Before examining individually some 
of the countless varieties of special and 
particular directories a word should be 
said in glorification of these profitmak- 
ers as a class. For one thing, the printer 
may realize satisfaction in the fact that, 
compared with the average small order, 
a special directory usually totals up a 
sizable printing bill. The edition may 
of course be relatively small in the case 
of a small organization, but the fact that 


-a club, society, lodge, or trade organiza- 


tion is modest numerically is no proof 
that it will not contract for quite a bulky 
book if persuaded to publish, along with 
the membership muster roll, the consti- 
tution and by-laws, house rules, etc. In 
the case of school and college annuals, 
alumni publications, and similar proj- 
ects the printer may add materially to 
his net profit by persuading the organi- 
zation-customer to illustrate the publi- 
cation with halftone portraits or with 
line cuts of some of its members. 


Repeat Orders Are Probable 

The special-directory opportunity not 
only lures by the high average dollar 
level of the orders but by the further 
fact that seed is planted for repeat or- 
ders which to a certain extent will come 
automatically if the printer does not 
have time to cultivate the crop system- 
atically. Once let any organization be 
converted to the convenience of a peri- 
odically revised special directory, mem- 
bership list, or similar reference booklet, 
and there will be virtual certainty of 
successive editions, and always with the 
possibility that the scope of the booklet 
will be enlarged and that a more pre- 
tentious cover or more elaborate typo- 
graphical dress will be authorized. 

While, as has just been said, there is 
a reasonable certainty of voluntary en- 
cores for any satisfactory special direc- 
tory, it is more than probable that the 
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printer may have to do promotional 
work—yes, maybe downright “mission- 
ary” work in the beginning. Obvious as 
is the value of a special directory to the 
clientéle for which it is issued, the sug- 
gestion for it must, more often than not, 
come from some outside source. The 
printer is the logical evangelist to put 
forward the happy idea; “logical,” we 
say, because the printer not only can 
present the proposition and visualize it 
by means of samples, but can also sup- 
ply, offhand, approximate estimates of 
probable cost of production. 


A Field of Wide Scope 

Special-directory publishing, too, is an 
endless chain. Every special directory a 
printshop turns out suggests or inspires 
others. It brings to mind directory op- 
portunities for the printer who sees, in 
the same neighborhood, other organiza- 
tions which ought to be similarly out- 
fitted. It inspires, by example, directory 
ambitions on the part of bodies or or- 
ganizations parallel in character to the 
pioneer customer. As for amusement di- 
rectories and similar advertising stunts, 
each local printer, in unoccupied terri- 
tory, is eligible to borrow an idea that 
originated elsewhere. How “voluntary 
chains” increase, when a profitable new 
version of this general formula is dis- 
closed to printing circles, could not be 
better illustrated than by the establish- 
ment in one city after another of local 
versions of the shopping-news type of 
publication for free distribution. 


Small-Town Printers Profit 

An important truth to be borne in 
mind in studying the opportunities for 
the special-directory producer is that 
here is a proposition which has its mo- 
ments proportionately no less for the 
local printer in the small town than for 
the commercial printery of the larger 
city. Every community which is large 
enough to maintain churches, schools, 
lodges, an American Legion post, etc., 
has prospects for the special directories. 
Furthermore, there is the significant 
fact that an increasing number of state, 
interstate, and national organizations of 
one kind and another are establishing 
their headquarters in the smaller cities 
and towns, where they are fair game for 
the local printers. Smaller communities 
which qualify as “resort towns”—win- 
ter, summer, week-end, or what not— 
afford opportunities for directories. 
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Just here, by way of counseling ver- 
satility on the part of the printer, it 
should be added that the special-direc- 
tory medium does not necessarily as- 
sume the guise of a book or pamphlet, 
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Business Clay 


Ro a shapeless lump of clay 
F the potter with dexterous 
fingers molds a vase beautiful in 
form and rich in color. Similarly 
the sculptor with sure eye and 
skilful touch shapes the model 
which he is later to produce in 
bronze, in stone, or in other per- 
manent form. 

So it is with printing. Piles 
of paper, cans of ink, pounds of 
metal type—these comprise the 
“‘clay’’ expressing the message 
of modern business. But, just as 
the sculptor and the potter must 
be expert in their art, so must 
the printer display equivalent 
skill and taste in molding the 
“‘clay’’ with which he is most 
familiar and expert. 

We offer you that service in 
the confidence that we will be 
able to please you well. 























Text of an attractive folder produced in colors by the 
Waggoner Printing Company, Galesburg, Illinois 
although that is the usual form. Alter- 
natives, each with its own appeal, are 
found in the large card or hanger—the 
directory of information surrounded by 
advertisers’ cards—and in the tabloid 
directory designed to hang on or near a 
telephone. Lobby directories, even, may 
be made to pay tribute to the printer 

instead of the signmaker. 

For printers, almost without regard 
to location, one of the most permanent 
and the most reliable of sure-fire divi- 
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dend-payers is the type of special direc- 
tory known as “This Week” or “This 
Week In »’ the dash being re- 
placed, in each individual instance, by 
the name of the city or town of publica- 
tion. The “This Week” formula calls foi 
a schedule of current events and tradi- 
tional show-places that justifies the sub- 
title “Where to Go and What to Do.” 
In the smaller community which may 
not give support to a weekly issue, it 
may be advisable to start with a “This 
Month” calendar-directory, with the ex- 
pectation of shifting to fortnightly or 
weekly publication when the idea has 
caught on sufficiently to warrant it. 





Amusements; Sports; Touring 


Needless to say, every variety of the 
weekly amusement and sports directory 
and schedule of current events is sup- 
ported through its advertising revenue. 
But the editorial portion of the prop- 
osition has few worries for the printer- 
publisher. Copy—in terms mostly of 
standard listings or of terse announce- 
ments of activities—is supplied usually 
by the parties interested in obtaining 
publicity, or, if left for preparation by 
the printer, is a simple task. There is no 
mail circulation and no obligation to 
qualify for second-class rates. The cus- 
tomary policy is to distribute by carrier. 
Quantities are left, with “Take One” 
signs, in railroad stations, bus terminals, 
and at other points where the passersby 
include a large proportion of tourists, 
sightseers, and amusement-seekers. Ap- 
propriate quantities are delivered for 
distribution to concerns which advertise 
in the publication, especially hotels, 
restaurants, theaters, sightseeing coach 
lines, dance clubs, and such places. 


The Local Guidebook 

The size most favored for the “This 
Week” or “This Month” handbook of 
events and condensed local guidebook is 
6 by 9, the standard theater-program 
size. In some instances, however, other 
dimensions that are in the conventional 
magazine range have been adopted, and 
in a few cases the newspaper pattern 
has been followed. The whole trend of 
fashion in the world of touring and also 
amusement is calculated to provide a 
larger and surer place among public ne- 
cessities for the weekly or monthly di- 
rectory and itinerary for pleasure-lovers. 
The fact that in many movie houses the 
screen attractions are changed daily or 
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tri-weekly, and the circumstance that 
development of radio has progressed to 
the point where broadcasting programs 
may be bulletined a week or two weeks 
in advance, are but typical of the mul- 
tiplication of events which render the 
“weekly pathfinder” or “civic weekly,” 
so called, a keen- if not a long-felt want. 


Bus and Airplane Schedules 

While we are on the subject of the 
printers’ reaction on this slant to the 
changes in the circumstances and envi- 
ronments of modern life, it will not do 
to ignore another revolution which spells 
opportunity, too; nothing other, if you 
please, than the rapid growth of bus and 
airplane transportation. From time out 
of mind, resourceful printers in com- 
munities of various sizes have supple- 
mented their income by the issuance of 
advertisement-framed timetables cover- 
ing rail, steamship, and ferry lines. The 
réle of crier for these older forms of 
transportation is yet open, with profit, 
to many printers. But it is being over- 
shadowed, in a sense, by the even larger 
opportunities for the same class of in- 
formation covering airway and motor- 
bus schedules. The beauty of the new 
development, from the point of view of 
some erstwhile-denied printers, is that 
communities which never had conspicu- 
ous places on the railroad maps have be- 
come the terminals or junction points of 
major importance in the motorbus setup, 
or promise to stand out as pivots when 
aerial transportation is fully developed. 


Let a Group Sponsor It! 

If a printer covets the income from a 
weekly or a monthly special-directory 
publication but balks at full responsi- 
bility it may be possible for him to pre- 
empt a title, lay out a dummy, and, with 
this for a prospectus, interest a fellow- 
citizen or a group which will take over 
the editorial and business management 
but contract with the originator of the 
scheme to give this printer the printing 
contract in return for permission to use 
the title and subtitles which he has orig- 
inated. Sometimes it is practicable for a 
printer to promote a directory publica- 
tion or to underwrite it by enlisting the 
backing of a local group or groups to 
whose interest it is to see the venture 
succeed. In certain instances local asso- 
ciations of theater owners or local hotel 
associations have, by way of encourage- 
ment, pledged enough advertising reve- 
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nue or other support to enable a printer 
to embark on a directory venture at an 
assured profit. In somewhat the same 
way printers may engage to publish on 
a minimum guaranty the church direc- 
tories or church calendars now so much 
in favor with churches of all denomina- 
tions, with the understanding that the 
printer is to profit pro rata from all in- 
crease of advertising income above the 
basic allowance which may have been 
contemplated in the guaranty. 

What with the rise in motordom of 
the great national touring associations, 
with their voluminous routebooks, and 
the issuance by the big oil companies of 
elaborately colored roadmaps, it might 
appear that there is little left in this 
quarter for the local printer. Actual ex- 
perience proves to the contrary. There 
are instances in plenty where a printer, 
for his own sake or on behalf of a local 
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automobile club, is doing very nicely, 
thank you, with local or regional route 
directories. The more intimate and more 
up-to-date information on road condi- 
tions possible to a local publication, re- 
vised down to the date of going to press, 
gives it the call with motorists over pub- 
lications operating at long range. Local 
advertisers who want local or nearby 
circulation can get that without paying 
for anything else. And the local printer 
can beat out the bulky bluebooks by 
producing “logs” which have superior 
motorist-acceptance because available 
in pocket-size cards and folders. 
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The Supreme Court has said: “Good 
will is the disposition of the customer to 
return to the place where he has been 
well served.” And this disposition can 
become a habit.—Wéilliam Feather. 


























HELL-Box Harry SAys— 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


A devil once spent a whole morning 
looking for the proper style of wrench 
to tighten up a loose-leaf form. 

The best way to get a rise out of a 
good employe is to give him a raise. 

There was once a roller manufac- 
turer whose will was contested because 
of improper distribution. 

Even honest bindery workers have 
been known to give some of their books 
an awful trimming. 

You can cut down your spoiled- 
work overhead by installing proper 
lights over head. 

Fancy menus ought to have star- 
borders around them. 

When a printer makes a mess of a 
bookbinding order he has to think up 
a spellbinding alibi. 

Some pressmen greatly resemble the 
headlines which we see set in wood 
type—blockheads. 

Reformers say it is disgusting the 
manner in which some type families 
display their figures. 

A printer may buy equipment 
For just “a song” (‘tis true), 


But he won’t feel like singing 
If “notes” get overdue. 
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EX9 


* COST AND METHOD 


By CARL A. JETTINGER 


This department deals with problems of cost accounting and production, and practical 
S questions will be welcomed. However, estimates upon specific jobs will not be furmshed 
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Cost-finding System Needed Most 
When Business Is Poor 

At no time do more benefits result 
from the operation of a cost-finding sys- 
tem than when business is poor. When 
business is good few printers hesitate to 
ask a fair price, and the danger of losing 
money on the work is lowest. But when 
business is poor, then promiscuous price 
cutting becomes almost the rule. 

The printer who operates a cost sys- 
tem knows where he can cut without 
immediate danger of loss and where a 
cut is sure to lose him money on the or- 
der—and when business is poor it is 
difficult to make up such a loss by sell- 
ing other pieces of printing at a profit. 

Though its operation requires time, a 
cost system, if properly used, never is 
an expense in the sense that its opera- 
tion costs more than the additional prof- 
its that are gained thereby. 





The Cost of Moving 

Nearly every printing concern that re- 
mains in business for quite a number of 
years moves from one place to another 
at some time in its existence. Whether it 
moves because it wants to give its cus- 
tomers better service, to reduce the cost 
of rent, to make room for added equip- 
ment, or because the landlord raised the 
rent or is about to tear down the build- 
ing, is immaterial. It will cost money to 
move, and this money will have to come 
out of the business, and so must in one 
way or another be added to the cost of 
work produced. Therefore it must find 
its way into the hour costs, and this is 
usually accomplished by charging the 
cost to a general-expense account. 

Moving and the arranging of a plant 
cause so much expense that if it were all 
included in the hour costs at the time 
that would increase them unreasonably. 
In such cases it is perfectly proper to 
distribute this cost over a number of 


months or even years, charging it off in 
monthly instalments. It is all the more 
reasonable to do this because production 
is always decreased while a plant is be- 
ing moved, so that costs go up, even if 
there had been no direct expense. 

Nevertheless it is good business pol- 
icy to charge off moving expenses as 
quickly as the business will allow it; and 
under no consideration should they be 
spread over a greater period of time than 
the life of the lease on the building into 
which the firm has moved. 
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How Important 
Is Your Sales 
Printing ¢ 

UPPOSING We put the question 
S in another way. Supposing 
we ask: How important a factor 
is sales in your business? 

Now, doesn’t it seem to you 
that the answer for both ques- 
tions is one and the same? If sales 
are important, then customer con- 
sideration is also important, and, 
when one considers sales printing 
from the customer’s viewpoint, 
who the printer is docs make a 
most decided difference. 

It isn’t a matter of how big 
or how small your business is; 
it isn’t how much or how little 
printing you use. If quality of 
appearance appeals to you, then 
you will telephone for a Speaker- 
Hines man to call. 























From Co-operation, the interesting house-organ of the 
Speaker-Hines Printing Company, of Detroit 


A Question of Hand Feeding or 
Mechanical Feeding 

In deciding whether a piece of press- 
work had best be hand fed or mechani- 
cally fed, the proportion of running time 
to the entire time necessary to do the 
presswork should decide the question— 
it being presumed that the stock is not 
difficult to feed mechanically. 

Because of a greater amount being in- 
vested in the equipment, the hour cost 
of operating a mechanically fed press is 
generally higher than that of operating 
a hand-fed press of the same kind. Thus 
printing in the production of which a 
large proportion of the time consists of 
makeready, changes in forms, special 
washups, or any other kind of work but 
running, can be produced at a lower cost 
on hand-fed presses than on mechani- 
cally fed presses. The long runs, on the 
other hand, with no changes in the form 
or other complications to cut down the 
output, can be produced for less on me- 
chanically fed presses, the single reason 
for this being that they will produce 
more impressions in an hour under such 
conditions than will a hand-fed press. 

The person who is to decide whether 
a piece of printing is to be hand fed or 
fed mechanically should not only know 
the hour cost of each method, but should 
be acquainted with the average output 
of each kind of press—not the possible 
output, but the actual output, as shown 
by carefully kept records—and the av- 
erage cost for a thousand impressions of 
each. This information at command, it 
is an easy matter to calculate which of 
the two methods of production ought to 
prove the cheaper method. 

Where it appears that the cost will be 
about the same, hand feeding should be 
given the preference. The reason for this 
is that, although both of the operations 
are charged for at the same rate, make- 
ready, almost without exception, costs 
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considerably more on the mechanically 
fed press than does running, and work 
which from all appearances can be hand 
fed as cheaply as it can be fed mechani- 
cally will require considerable make- 
ready, washups, and other similar work 
in proportion to the running time. 





When Selling to Women 

From the state of Washington comes 
a request to quote the correct price for 
a hundred programs and a hundred bal- 
lots for a women’s-club convention. 

THE INLAND PRINTER does not fur- 
nish estimates of either the cost or the 
correct selling price of specific orders. 
The expense of making such estimates 
for readers would be too great to do so 
without charge, and hour costs and the 
time required for the different opera- 
tions on any piece of printing vary so 
widely in different parts of the country 
and even in different plants in the same 
locality that estimates of this kind could 
never be more than mere guesses and 
consequently would be of little value. 

Although no price can be quoted to 
this correspondent, it may be well in this 
case to call attention to the fact that if 
there is to be any real profit on printing 
that is done for women, the apparent 
profit shown on the cost sheet must be 
larger than on the general run of work. 
Women who are buying consume much 
more of the salesman’s time, so that the 
selling cost is higher—and this the cost 
sheets do not show. In small plants in 
particular the selling cost when women 
do the buying is much higher than the 
average, for here the proprietor often is 
the salesman—and his time ought to be 
more valuable than that of anyone else 
connected with the concern. 

One of the reasons why it takes more 
time to sell to women is that they usu- 
ally are inexperienced in buying print- 
ing. For this same reason they often find 
so many things to change while the piece 
is going through the plant that its cost is 
increased greatly, with little possibility 
of getting paid for the extra time con- 
sumed because of these changes, for in 
cases of this kind it is usually hard to 
make the buyer realize that the work ac- 
tually cost nearly as much as if not more 
than is asked for it. The printer who 
sent in the request for a price spoken of 
in this item probably experienced this 
when he presented his bill for the pro- 
grams and ballots ordered. 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 

Conditions are changing continually. 
The order which when it was done the 
first time netted a fat profit may a few 
years later leave a loss, even although 
a higher price was charged for it. The 
piece of printing that was done at a loss 
several years ago may now, if it still 
sells for the same price that it sold for 
then, bring the printer who does it a nice 
profit. The printer with a complete cost 
system recognizes these things as soon 
as they happen, and can profit by this 
knowledge and experience. 





Price List Quotations Should Be 
Checked With Cost 

While price lists are a great help, 
especially for checking up estimate fig- 
ures, no price list has ever been pub- 
lished or will ever be published which 
gives the correct selling prices for all the 
product of a single plant. Production 
costs vary so much that the prices there 
quoted will be too low or too high. 

Those printers who depend on pub- 
lished price lists for their selling prices 
should for this reason find it profitable 
regularly to compare the cost of the fin- 
ished work with the selling price quoted 
in the price lists they use, and to note 
where the published prices are either 
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Consideration 


H™ you ever stopped to 
consider that every busi- 


ness is in some measure depend- 
ent for its success on the kind 
and class of printing it uses? 

Have you ever considered that 
printing in business has two 
functions—to conduct business 
as well as get it? 

And while you are consider- 
ing, are you satisfied with the 
kind and class of printing you 
have been using? If you are, then 
don’t change printers. 

If you are not satisfied, then 
let us show you how we can 
help your business by giving you 
the class of printing that will 








help it grow larger. 

















From The Ink Spot, the house-organ of M. P. Basso & 
Company, New York City printing firm 
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too high or too low, and how much. This 
applies to all plants in which time tick- 
ets are kept, regardless of whether they 
use a complete cost system that shows 
them their own hour costs, or use some- 
body’s estimate as their probable cost. 





Salesmen As Estimators 

In our recent conversation with an 
employing printer, the latter deplored 
the fact that so few printing salesmen 
are able to estimate the cost of a piece of 
printing. This printer stated that much 
business is lost because some salesman 
who can estimate drops in and “gobbles 
up” an order that a salesman who called 
earlier should have landed, but which he 
lost because he had to take the copy to 
the plant to get an estimate. 

Every printing salesman should be 
well informed about what kind of work 
the concern he represents is equipped to 
do and what kind it would be unwise to 
attempt to do. He should also be able to 
quote a price on the everyday work of 
the concern, meaning the kind for which 
orders are received almost daily. And 
whether his ability to estimate the price 
of other printing is an advantage or a 
detriment often depends on conditions. 
Estimates that are made in the presence 
of the customer often are found to have 
something omitted entirely. 

It is always better to have someone 
do the estimating who is not as directly 
affected by the amount of business com- 
ing in as is the salesman. Such a person 
is much less likely to lose sight of what 
is most essential in a printing order, as 
far as the printer is concerned—a profit. 
Then the customer, if he is given to un- 
derstand that there are so many differ- 
ent operations necessary to produce his 
work that it is impossible to give him an 
offhand price and at the same time be 
fair to him, is much more likely to real- 
ize that it requires knowledge and costs 
money to produce printing. He is also 
more likely to feel that his work will be 
given the consideration which he thinks 
it should have from the printer. 

The salesman who, after having been 
given an opportunity to quote a price, 
loses the order without even being given 
a hearing, probably has very little sell- 
ing ability, or he loses the work because 
a ruinous price or a rash promise of de- 
livery was made the customer. In either 
event his ability to estimate would have 
been of little advantage to the salesman. 
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Never Juggle Your Costs! 

A few days ago a cost clerk in one of 
the large printing offices in Chicago—a 
young man who takes his work seriously 
—placed a problem up to us which can 
be roughly outlined about as follows: 

Most of the work of the printing con- 
cern spoken of is done on large presses 
of a particular style. When business was 
“normal” (which means good) with this 
concern, these presses were kept busy 
nearly all the time; at present they are 
not operating 50 per cent of the time. 
As must be expected, the decline in pro- 
ductivity has increased the hour cost 
of operating these presses considerably. 
Now just what this cost clerk desired to 
know is whether it was not unfair to the 
various orders to use these increased 
hour costs in figuring the cost of work. 
He argued that it was not the fault of 
the work at hand that these presses were 
not more than 90 per cent busy, as they 
had been in the past; that for that rea- 
son a set-up hour cost ought to be used, 
based upon 90 per cent productivity, 
and that the difference between the hour 
cost as shown with the presses idle about 
half the time and “normal” hour cost 
ought to be charged to some general ac- 
count and eventually find its way into 
the loss and gain account. 

If any dependence is to be put upon 
them, then cost figures must be used just 
as found. They must never be juggled. 
If the orders in this instance cost more 
to produce than what they can be sold 
for, because of the increase in cost of 
presswork, then the cost sheets should 
show it. No good can come from trans- 
ferring this loss to some special account. 
That will only camouflage it and make 
it more difficult to locate. 

If it cost so much more to run these 
presses under the present conditions that 
the printing which is produced on them 
shows a loss, then there are but three 
ways of remedying it: To bring down 
the cost of operating these presses in 
some way, to make up the loss by sav- 
ings on the other work necessary to pro- 
duce the printing or on the materials 
that enter into its production, or to get 
more money for the work. If it is impos- 
sible to apply any one of these remedies, 
then the alternative is to replace these 
orders by others that will bring a profit. 

The malady must be known before a 
remedy can be prescribed with intelli- 
gence. In this case it must be known 
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that the cost of running these presses is 
higher than the price which is charged 
for work produced on them; and that, 
because of this, certain orders show an 
actual loss on the books. 
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Why Did Nero 
Fiddle? 


C= research into the true 

reasons why Nero fiddled 
while Rome burned brings out 
the startling discovery that he 
might as well have fiddled as not. 
He was no fireman nor news- 
paper reporter—simply an em- 
peror in a state of helplessness 
and trying to keep his fluttering 
wits together. 

Nero is no excuse for busi- 
ness men, however, who slink 
down in tears behind a paper 
baler when they might make four 
calls before noon on buyers of 
things they sell. Nero’s fiddle 
offers no apology for business 
men remaining unknown to buy- 
ers who never heard of them or 
their products. 

We can help you get out the 
hose-reel and squirt cold water 
on sleeping prospects. We can 
write up your story and mail it 
out, a chapter a week, to pros- 
pective patrons. 

These two things are concrete, 
particular, and apply to help- 
ing a business right now. 























There’s an interesting slant in this text from a folder 
of the Eddy Press Corporation, Pittsburgh, which 
should help to impress any printer’s prospects 
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Regarding Specialty Printing 

Many a printer wishes that he could 
convert his business into a specialty 
business of some kind, and has the idea 
that, once he got his plant producing 
some specialty at a profit, his business 
troubles would be over. To his mind a 
specialty business is an earthly paradise, 
without the usual business problems. 

Far from that. Plants producing a 
specialty for which there is already a de- 
mand have competition, the same as 
do commercial printers. Those that pro- 
duce something which is altogether new 
must create a demand for it before their 
business will become profitable; and as 
soon as they have created the demand 
someone else will make efforts to fill it 
and they will have competition. Fur- 
thermore, every specialty printer runs 
the risk that the demand for his spe- 
cialty will cease for one reason or an- 
other, and in that event he will virtually 
have to start business anew. 

One of the reasons why a printer who 
embarks in a specialty business some- 
times succeeds, after many unsuccessful 
attempts to make a commercial print- 
shop pay, is that when he began to pro- 
duce only a specialty it became easier 
for him to know whether or not he was 
selling his product at a profit than when 
he had produced fifty-seven varieties of 
printing. Take for instance those print- 
ers who sell a hundred sheets of paper 
and a hundred envelopes, both printed, 
for a dollar, delivered. For them it is 
easy to figure out what their product has 
cost them. All that is necessary is to fig- 
ure out how many sets of paper and en- 
velopes they sold during a given period, 
calculate the cost of the stock in them, 
add to this the entire cost of doing busi- 
ness during the same period, including 
depreciation, and divide the total by the 
number of sets sold. The answer will be 
the net cost for a set. Or they can divide 
the net profit, or loss, of a month or any 
other period of time, by the number of 
sets sold, and the answer will be profit, 
or loss, on each set sold, from which in- 
formation it is easy to find out the cost. 

The whole secret of doing a profitable 
business is either to sell the commodity 
produced for more than it cost, or to 
produce it for less than the price for 
which it was sold. For either purpose 
the cost must be known, if success is not 
to be entrusted altogether to luck—and 
that is an unsatisfactory method. 








RUBBER-PLATED line engraving! 
A That appears impossible, but 
nevertheless it is one of the most 
recent advances achieved in the printing 
art. In the earliest days of printing it 
was proposed to electrodeposit a coating 
of iron on an engraved plate so that 
more impressions might be made from 
it; then followed nickel, which has been 
frequently used, and only recently chro- 
mium plating. In fact, depositing almost 
any metal on a printing plate to change 
its surface characteristics is now a com- 
mon expedient. But to electroplate a 
coating of rubber on a photoengraved 
line engraving so that the rubber-coated 
metal plate can be used for water-color 
printing is not only a novelty but is a 
practical procedure, according to a pat- 
ent recently granted to J. D. Edwards.’ 
Several of the water-color printing 
processes utilize metal plates in which 
the printing is done from a metal sur- 
face, but the greater part of this class of 
work is done from some type of rubber 
plate. Probably the most popular pro- 
cedure is to engrave upon soft or semi- 
hard rubber plates, using hand tools.” 
This limits the subject matter to line- 
work in which there is no fine detail. 
Such procedure requires that the design 
which is to be engraved be first applied 
or transferred to the rubber block be- 
fore the engraving can be done. 

In preparing a set of multicolor blocks 
this application of the design is a de- 
cided problem as to making certain that 
the register of the several colors is accu- 
rate. One of these methods involves the 
photoengraving of a set of line plates 
for multicolor, taking transfers from the 
plates to the rubber, and then engraving 
the rubber blocks. Such a method is too 
indirect to be profitable. 

1United States Patent to J. D. Edwards, No. 1,804,- 


920, of 1931. 
°THE INLAND PRINTER for August, 1929, page 57. 
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The ideal short cut would be the use 
of the line engravings themselves for the 
water-color printing. This has been pro- 
posed by H. N. Durham,’ who lightly 
etches the relief surfaces so that water 
inks will evenly adhere to the surface, 
and also by S. H. Horgan,‘ who has pro- 
posed coating the relief surfaces with a 
water-absorbent colloid which will re- 
tain the film of water ink evenly. 

But many printers who do water-color 
printing prefer the rubber surface. The 
Edwards process therefore meets such a 
preference. In this method the line en- 
graving is rubber-plated, so that a thin 
film of rubber covers only the relief por- 
tions of the plate, or, if desired, covers 
all the surface. The rubber surface then 
accepts the water ink in the typical man- 
ner. The plating of rubber faithfully fol- 
lows the relief of the line plate, so that 
all the detail and register of the photo- 
engraved plate are preserved. The result 
is the elimination of the imperfections 
due to hand engraving. 

In carrying out the Edwards process 
an ordinary zinc etching is first made, 
having the design which is to be printed 
in relief on the plate. The plate may be 
a single-color block or one of a set of 
multicolor plates. The low parts of the 
zinc etching are then coated with an in- 
sulating varnish which will not permit 
the deposition to take place on the parts 
of the plate so covered. This may con- 
veniently be handled by coating the en- 
tire surface of the plate with varnish, 
and then removing the varnish from the 
relief portions of the plate by employ- 
ing a polishing process. 

After the relief parts have been thor- 
oughly cleaned to expose the metal in 
those areas, the plate is introduced into 
a rubber electroplating bath, where it is 


8THE INLAND PRINTER for November, 1929, page 


4. 
4THE INLAND PRINTER for February, 1929, page 99. 
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5United States Patent to Adsit et al., No. 1,804,139, 
1931. 






Process Electrodeposits Rubber on 
Water-Color Printing Plates 
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made the positive plate or anode, and 
the deposition is carried out in the man- 
ner described later. A coating of rubber 
will be deposited only on those parts of 
the zinc etching which are unprotected 
by the varnish, and the result is a plate 
with rubber portions, corresponding to 
the design, standing in relief. The use of 
the varnish inclines towards sharpness, 
but when a continuous film of rubber is 
wanted the varnish need not be used. 
After the deposition has taken place the 
varnish may or may not be removed, as 
may be deemed desirable. 

Mr. Edwards describes an alternative 
process in which an etched plate is not 
necessary. In this method a flat metal 
plate is given a coating of insulating 
varnish in those areas in which no print- 
ing is to be done, for example, by a pho- 
tographic process. Thereafter the film 
of rubber can be deposited on the areas 
of the plate that are not already coated, 
thereby creating a relief design in rub- 
ber on the flat surface of the plate. 

But the electrodeposition of rubber 
for water-color plates is not the only use 
of this novel process which has found its 
way into the printing art. F. W. Adsit 
and T. W. Hicks’ have recently pro- 
duced a transfer cylinder, or a sleeve 
which will cover it, for an offset press 
in which the outer transferring layer is 
of electrodeposited rubber. The rubber 
which is deposited on the cylinder, or 
sleeve, is firmly attached, and has a uni- 
form continuous surface. 

The discovery of rubber plating is not 
quite ten years old, and it had already 
found utility in many industries before 
being introduced into the printing art. 
There are doubtless other uses and ap- 
plications of rubber plating in the print- 
ing and allied industries. Therefore an 
understanding of the process will not 
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only satisfy the curiosity of the reader, 
but will enable its present and possible 
future applications to be more fully un- 
derstood and appreciated. 

In order to comprehend the funda- 
mentals of the process, it is first neces- 
sary to describe something about the 
liquid, or electrolyte, from which the 
deposition is made. Latex is a milky 
fluid, obtained in nature from certain 
plants; the chief commercial source at 
present is the rubber tree. Upon exami- 
nation under the microscope it is found 
to contain numerous minute globules of 
rubber which are suspended in a watery 
fluid. These rubber globules are con- 
stantly vibrating in the fluid, and are 
moving around so that they never settle 
out. Their diameter varies from .00002 
to .00012 inch, and the number of glob- 
ules in a small quantity of latex is enor- 
mous—perhaps some 13,000,000 being 
present in a single cubic inch. Though 
other compounds are also present, the 
only two of importance in this discus- 
sion are the rubber globules themselves 
and the water in which they are held 
in suspension. 

As long as the rubber globules remain 
separated from each other and keep vi- 
brating, the latex remains a liquid. How- 
ever, when an acid is present in the latex 
the vibration of the particles ceases, and 
the globules attach themselves to each 
other to form strings and clots and sepa- 
rate and settle out from the watery fluid. 
This coagulation of latex is the essence 
of the production of raw rubber from 
latex by present methods. A preserva- 
tive may be added to keep the latex in 
a liquid state as long as is desired. 

The use of preserved latex obtained 
from nature is not necessary, however, 
in the rubber-plating process. The latex 
may be made synthetically by dissolv- 
ing pure rubber in benzol, and emulsify- 
ing the resulting solution in water with 
soaps and oils. A suspension so made 
has all the properties of natural latex 
which are made use of during the proc- 
cess of electrodeposition. 

There is still another property of la- 
tex, whether it be natural or synthetic, 
which is most important for a considera- 
tion of the electrodeposition. In general, 
in this type of liquid in which a number 
of particles are suspended, each one of 
the suspended particles has an electric 
charge, and in the latex each of the rub- 
ber globules is negatively charged. It is 
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A photoengraved line plate (a) is coated with an 
insulating varnish (7) in the etched portions, as is 
shown in Fig. 1. The exposed surface is rubber- 
plated to produce the layer of rubber (r), as shown 
in Fig. 2. If desired, the insulating varnish may be 
removed as shown in Fig. 3 to produce the final 
plate. The insulating varnish may be omitted to pro- 
duce a continuous layer of rubber, as seen in Fig. 4 


a well established law that all particles 
having like charges tend to repel each 
other, and it is probably this repulsion 
among the rubber globules themselves 
that keeps them in motion. 

When the current of electricity is 
passed through the latex the negatively 
charged globules move through the liq- 
uid with the current; they are attracted 
by and therefore accumulate at the posi- 
tive plate or anode. This may be due to 
the fact, recognized in another law, that 
oppositely charged particles tend to at- 
tract each other. In the region around 
the negative plate or cathode the solu- 
tion becomes clear. Besides this phe- 
nomenon the globules have started to 
lose their motion and coagulate around 
the anode. This may be due in part to 
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In an alternative method a flat plate (m) is coated 
with insulating varnish (7) in the non-image areas; 
the exposed image areas are then rubber-plated, as 
shown in Fig. 5. The varnish might well be removed 
to produce the final plate, as indicated in Fig. 6 
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the fact that the negative charges on the 
particles have been neutralized by the 
positive charge on the anode; and, as 
the rubber globules are no longer being 
charged, they cease to vibrate. 

While the coagulation and formation 
of rubber at the anode are very compli- 
cated in nature, it is here sufficient to 
say that if the current be continued long 
enough all of the rubber globules will 
coagulate at the positive plate, and the 
mass may be lifted out of the remaining 
liquid in a lump. Under proper condi- 
tions these neutralized globules can be 
made to attach themselves in an even 
layer to the metal object serving as the 
anode. Such is the essence of the process 
of rubber plating. 

It would appear that the first layer 
of rubber would insulate the anode and 
prevent the flow-of further electricity 
and deposition, but the deposit is im- 
pregnated with the conductive solution 
so that comparatively thick layers may 
be obtained without difficulty. 

If pure latex is used as the electrolyte 
a deposit of pure rubber gum will be ob- 
tained. While it is possible to vulcanize 
the pure rubber gum layer by treating it 
with certain chemicals, such as sulphur 
chlorid, it is better to have sulphur and 
other necessary components intimately 
mixed with the deposited rubber so that 
it may be vulcanized by heat alone. To 
accomplish this it is necessary to have 
in the latex suspension, in addition to 
the rubber globules, such materials as 
sulphur and accelerators. It is therefore 
necessary that the particles of these ma- 
terials be finely divided so that they will 
also have a tendency to vibrate and re- 
main in motion with a negative charge 
along with the rubber globules. 

When such a suspension is used in 
making the deposit the plating will con- 
tain, in addition to the deposited rubber, 
sulphur and accelerators, which will be 
deposited on the plate along with the 
rubber particles. This deposit may then 
be vulcanized by mere heat treatment in 
the regular manner. Edwards contem- 
plates either using a pure deposit and 
vulcanizing with chemicals, or using the 
mixture and vulcanizing with heat. 

The plating voltage may vary from 5 
to 110 volts; however, the higher volt- 
ages prove more successful and are more 
practical. The amperage may vary from 
.05 to 1.5 amperes a square inch of sur- 
face. The most serviceable results are 
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probably obtained at a current density 
of from .2 to .8 amperes a square inch. 

The time required for the deposition 
varies with the voltage and the current 
density. Depositing of a layer .03 inch 
thick at a current density of .2 amperes 
a square inch at a voltage of from 30 to 
50 volts has been shown to require five 
minutes. The deposit is very rapid at 
first and slows down as the thickness of 
the layer increases. Deposits of consid- 
erable thickness have been produced by 
the use of this method. _ 

The efficiency is very high as com- 
pared with metals; 160 times as much 
rubber as nickel may be deposited with 
the same quantity of electricity, or ap- 
proximately 1,400 times as thick a layer. 
The elasticity and the tensile strength 
of the product are said to be higher than 
are obtained by other methods, and the 
product has shown no very noticeable 
deterioration with age. 

Like many other important discov- 
eries, the rubber-plating process per se 
was developed independently and con- 
currently by two groups of scientists, 
one working in this country® and the 
other in Budapest, Hungary.’ No doubt 
it will find satisfactory application in 
many important branches of the print- 
ing industry and its allied enterprises 
within a very brief period of years. 


®United States Patent to Shepard et al., No. 1,476,- 
374, of 1923. 

7United States Patent to Klein, No. 1,548,689, of 
1925. 
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Opportunities for Profitable Use 
of Left-over Paper Stock 


By E. STANLEY ORRIS 


OW MANy printers make use of the 
H cut-off paper stock which remains 
after the stock is cut for the orders they 
print? Many make some use of it. Some 
put it aside intending to use it, but this 
stock is forgotten until a thick layer of 
dust and dirt makes it fit for nothing 
but the waste-paper chute. 

There are definite uses for practically 
all of the “ends” and cut-off stock from 
any kind of paper. Some of these may 
be the following: 

Admission Tickets.—Clubs, churches, 
schools, and other places holding small 
entertainments require admission tick- 
ets. These orders usually require a run 
of between a hundred and two thousand. 
Cut-off cover stock and thin card can be 
used for this purpose. Some very attrac- 
tive tickets can be made from the cut-off 
from two-tone colored covers. 

Advertising Blotters—The cut-offs 
from blotting stock can be used effec- 
tively in producing advertising blotters 
of a small size to fit into the checkbook 
or pocket notebook. Such blotters may 
well be run off during spare time as part 
of your own printed advertising, putting 
one in each package sent out. 


Another Crime in the Name of Art! 
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VEAR ALE HELD A SERIES OF THE MOST OUTSTANDING EXtI- 








maintain d cafeteria and lunch room for the convenience of fi 
our student ond nen ih, === 
Student pecvonality and style ir developed rather thanjiy 
stifled. No attempt ir made to force upon the student an 
particular neni or mode of working. Thorough ciafts-Iil 
Manchip ir stresed...and the developmen a 
ike rong. === 





































veges ly- ond init wnaly reagnied, it hos dent 


{ngland, Germany, belgium, husia, Japan, China, Australia} HI 


ATW AQ 10 9 ) hT LE COUNTRY. We ovo 


Ml Though our school i large, personal: attention and indivi 
al criticism is accomplished in two ways: 
A (lazer are devided into sectionr smaller than 
yuudinrsa hl) = 
D. More actual criticismy per week. At the Art Institute 
instructors meet with most lazer TWO OR THREE TIMES 
EACH WEEK, which ir oftener thon ir the cule in most schools. 
WE MAKE 10 CLAIM OF GUARANTEEING POCTTIONS Ok CUCCESS. 110 ART 
HAA) SCHOOL CAN HONESTLY DO 40, but we DO claim to be sucesful in 

















i} a gut the best work of which a student ix capable = 


} YOU NEED TAKE 10 ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. Our school ir open 
HIHt0 high school graduater eighteen year of age or over, == 
HY. Tuition rates _ unusually low becaure we are NT. Ok 
CANUZED OR, POET = 
HY The Evening (chool cavers a large variely of subject ond 
IH] especiclly adapted to the need oF thare-who are employ 
Hi}ed during the daytime, or wish to carry on advanced work, = 
Detaled information about the actvitir of the Ast Gal. of 
the Art Institute ir given in our catalog. CORRESPONDENCE i invited 














On page 63 of the May issue we reproduced an ugly, inartistic announcement distributed by the Department 
of Art, Syracuse University, and inquired, “Where is the art?’ The Art Institute of Chicago perpetrated the 
illegible monstrosity which is shown above. The original,’green ink on’yellow stock, was even more diffi- 
cult to read. If this be art we had better retrograde to the honest simplicity of ancient pictures on stone! 


Novel Business Cards.—Cut-off from 
bond or book papers can be utilized in 
many ways. A novel idea for the use of 
this paper is the making-up of an un- 
usual business card. Cut the stock so 
that it will give four or eight pages of 
the size of an ordinary business card. 
The first page can be printed as a busi- 
ness card, with the others carrying the 
story of the product that is being sold 
or the story of the business which the 
donor is representing. 

Income Totals.—Early in the year, 
when income taxes are distributed, a 
small slip of paper, with spaces filled in 
stating the income, bonus, group insur- 
ance, etc., which the individual has re- 
ceived from his firm, can be placed in 
the employe’s weekly pay envelope for 
guidance in preparing his schedule. Such 
slips are of course filled out by the ac- 
counting department. This idea can be 
sold to any manufacturers who employ 
a considerable number of people. 

Telephone Memos.—The telephone 
memo pads can be printed from cut-off 
bond paper and other waste stock. 

Pads.—Pads of all sizes and descrip- 
tions can be sold to almost all firms and 
individuals. Barbers utilize small pads 
about two inches square to record the 
sale to each customer. 

Book Plates—Book plates for inser- 
tion in the front of books to denote the 
ownership can be sold to anyone who 
owns books. These can be printed on 
bond or on gummed paper. Book-marks 
can be sold to the book stores. These can 
be printed on heavy paper or thin card 
stock. They can carry the message of the 
book shop or describe new books. 

There are many ideas for the use of 
cut-off paper stock, if the printer will 
only think about them. There need be 
no waste paper. As the paper for an or- 
der is figured by sheets, the use of cut- 
off entails no expenditure for stock, thus 
giving a clear profit for the paper item. 
Small orders that come into a printing 
plant can be of real profit if printed on 
waste stock, and the printer will find sat- 
isfaction in applying this simple econ- 
omy for his direct benefit. 





Sell Two Orders Instead of One 
When the Customer Profits 


s$i|_ By EDGAR PAUL HERMANN [X$ 


HE FINEST selling is essentially 
unselfish. Whenever a salesman 
makes a sale to you whereby you 
can make more money, or save yourself 
trouble, or greatly increase your satis- 
factions, or save your time, and the cost 
to you is reasonable and within your 
means, he has done you a real service. 

Suppose, last Independence Day, you 
stopped before a window in which little 
silk flags were displayed, and decided to 
buy several for the radiator of your car. 
You paid for your purchase and left. 
Then you spent half an hour trying to 
wire the flags to the radiator cap be- 
cause you had forgotten to buy one of 
the little clamps made for the purpose 
and the clerk had forgotten to suggest it. 
That clerk did not do his full duty. 

Now let us carry that illustration to 
the field of printing. I, as advertising 
manager of an insurance company, find 
it necessary to prepare copy and layouts 
for a booklet on annuities. After these 
are in readiness and okayed, the cuts in, 
etc., I talk to my printer. We discuss all 
necessary details of paper, typography, 
due date, etc., and he leaves with the 
written order and copy. 

But a few weeks later I discover that 
the mailing of this large edition will de- 
plete our supply of stock envelopes— 
and that, if I or Mr. Printer had thought 
of it at the time, a special run of envel- 
opes to match the stock might have been 
ordered at a cost within the budget al- 
lowance. Now it is too late. * 

This is a very simple illustration, but 
it introduces one very real fact. If the 
printer is a service salesman, thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of his customer, 
and has skill in sales analysis, very fre- 
quently his suggestions to his customer 
may be most valuable and may also re- 
sult in a considerable amount of addi- 
tional business for this printer. 








At the very outset let us remove from 
discussion certain objections and abuses. 
A barber can be very annoying if he is 
too insistent in his sales effort, when you 
want only a hair-cut; similarly, perhaps, 
a printer can be tactless in service sug- 
gestions. His suggestions will certainly 
not be welcomed if he implies that the 
customer has been careless in his plan- 
ning or thinking. However, if he really 
understands thoroughly the needs of his 


x * A Copy Suggestion * 








HERE is that big business 

V V which competition de- 
stroyed? Where is the little bus- 
iness that succumbed to debt? 
Where are the firms of yester- 
day? Gone, because unprotected. 
Insurance guards youagainstfire. 
Direct-mail advertising protects 
against failure. Many of the 23,- 
842 failures last year could have 
been averted if they had used 


more advertising printing 























From an envelope enclosure issued by Watson-Jones, 
Incorporated, San Diego printing concern 


customer and is working closely with 
him, the printer can be in effect a pro- 
duction assistant and technical adviser 
whose aid will be appreciated. 

Let us follow through, for a moment, 
the booklet just mentioned. The printer 
knows that it is intended for the use of 
the agents of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, who will distribute 
it to prospects and policyholders, use it 
in direct-mail work, and mobilize it in 
other ways. He knows this because he is 
working closely with his customer. 

To his alert mind will come various 
thoughts, after arrangements for print- 
ing the booklet have been concluded. 
How are the agents to be informed of 
this new piece of literature? Would an 
advance announcement mailing be con- 
sidered worth sending? If so, perhaps it 
might take the form of another printed 
piece. Second, when specimen copies are 
sent to agents would a broadside or a 
folder of transmittal, selling them on its 
value and importance in their work, and 
showing, in detail, plans for its use in 
their work, be desirable? 

As a matter of fact, both these proj- 
ects are highly important. It is just as 
essential in such a case that a piece of 
printed literature be enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and that it be geared into the 
selling process, as that it be available. 
Closely allied to these purposes is a pos- 
sible piece for follow-up, to remind the 
insurance salesman of the value of that 
printed matter to him and urge its use. 

In actual practice the writer has used 
many such extras. Sometimes the new 
booklet or folder has been transmitted 
in a special wrapper carefully concocted 
to sell the piece, sometimes in a special 
envelope carefully printed, sometimes 
with a gummed sticker, sometimes in a 
semi-portfolio folder. Sometimes it has 
been mailed attached to a transmittal 
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broadside, or a miniature replica has 
contained the suggestions for its use; 
and of course there are countless other 
ways of achieving the same goal. 

But there is much other work to be 
done through printing. If the booklet is 
addressed to the buyer of insurance, 
how easy is it for the recipient to react? 
Would the enclosing of a request card, 
or a business-reply card, or an envelope 
and blank, or some other form, be an ac- 
ceptable suggestion? Are other supple- 
mental pieces necessary? For example, 
what about price lists or testimonial ad- 
denda, or local proof material for states 
or well developed sections? 

Do the artwork or title or headlines 
suggest further promotional possibilities 
—as for example window cards, counter 
cards, or special stationery? Would a 
novelty such as a windshield sticker, or 
a bookmark, or some other form, seem a 
pleasing variation or development from 
the piece being considered? 

All of these are practical examples, 
for every one has actually been used by 
the writer as an aftermath of the prep- 
aration of an initial piece of printing. In 
some cases one piece of work with a real 
purpose has developed into half a dozen 
printing orders, some of them of much 
greater volume than the original order, 
when thought was given to gearing-in 
the copy, artwork, and idea with the 
work needing to be done. 

If the printing salesman can see every 
order through the colored glasses of his 
customers’ possible needs and uses, and 
will take the time to familiarize himself 
thoroughly with his customers’ busi- 
nesses, he will not be guilty of pressure 
selling at all—he will be servicing his 
accounts in a very real way. He will be 
helping his customers save money; he 
will be helping them choose paper and 
effects which will be best calculated to 
get results for them, whether in sales, 
collections, operation, or what not. He 
will be a valued technical adviser. 

Of course he cannot expect to be a 
skilled man in the details and intrica- 
cies of all the businesses he serves, but 
he can train himself to a certain way of 
thinking about an order the fundamen- 
tal of which is the very simple question: 
“How can my customer get the greatest 
value from this piece of printing?” 

The chart-form outline opposite this 
brief discussion may perhaps start you 
thinking concerning supplemental pieces 
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you may be able to suggest, if that orig- 
inal piece of printing is in the sales field. 

This discussion has purposely been 
made very simple. At the editor’s ad- 
vance suggestion, there are appended 
here a considerable number of actual ex- 
amples where one printing piece has 
opened the way to two or three or four. 
Let me cite a few such examples: 

A publisher prepared a book catalog. 
Then at his printer’s suggestion he pro- 
duced numerous special abridged edi- 
tions for special purposes—an edition 
for the stores to distribute, another one 
for a mailing list of teachers, another to 
be used as an envelope stuffer, etc. The 
publisher’s needs were better served and 
the printer got considerable extra work. 

A dental supply house published an 
attractive house-organ. The printer sug- 
gested a mailing schedule with a series 
of specially printed envelopes to aid in 
getting the periodical to the dentists’ 
attention. He also suggested at various 
times enclosures asking for sales in- 
quiries, requesting contributions of edi- 
torial material, etc. The printer of such 
house-organs may develop various sub- 
sequent orders, such as reprints of arti- 
cles, advance announcements, etc. 

The printer of a booklet for a manu- 
facturer of clothing was sincerely im- 
pressed with its effectiveness, and said 
so. He suggested that it be made the first 
of a series built along the same lines— 
and his thought resulted in a campaign 
instead of a single piece. 

A printing firm producing a catalog 
for a toy house suggested that if prices 
were omitted and printed separately by 
numbered reference, then the catalog 
might be used in actual demonstration 
by dealers and thus assist in building 
greater sales. Two pieces of printing in- 
stead of one were the reward. In various 
fields prices vary with markets, and this 
commonly used device might often be 
suggested to good advantage. 

An elaborate souvenir book was pub- 
lished by a jewelry firm. The printer 
suggested that each copy be numbered 
and that a card acknowledging receipt 
be printed and enclosed. 

A printer suggested to a novelty house 
that a pocket edition of its catalog might 
prove most acceptable to salesmen and 
dealers. In another instance the sugges- 
tion was made of combining numerous 
odd price lists and pieces of literature in 
one additional major reference book. 
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A printing salesman had an order for 
illustrated stationery increased because 
the credit and collection department of 
a music firm wished to use it in addition 
to the use made by the sales depart- 
ments. Being alert, he suggested to these 
departments the reprinting and re-use 
of a number of pieces of the sales litera- 
ture of the company, as well as several 
other interesting new pieces. 

A public-utility corporation’s printer 
suggested the printing of a portfolio to 
show the dealer the many sales-promo- 
tion plans and aids which were offered, 
and a splendid plus printing order re- 
sulted, whereas originally he was called 
in only for the reprinting of but one of 
its constituent pieces. The gearing-in of 
labels, packages, and general literature, 
with the same color scheme, art bits, 
etc., suggested by a printer for a whole- 
saler, tripled his orders there. 

There are many such examples which 
might be cited, but they should not be 
necessary. When you receive a printing 
order think whether you have enough in- 
formation to make some tactful sugges- 
tions. For example, you might suggest: 

Different editions of same piece for special 
uses. Applications of same piece by other de- 
partments. Announcements of the piece, or of 
price, etc. Attempts to secure dealer accep- 
tance and salesman acceptance, etc. Follow-up 
plans. Abstracts and abridgements. Imprinting 
(sometimes a dangerous suggestion!). Win- 
dow cards and posters from same basic mate- 
rial. Request cards, and action-development 
devices. Gummed-label and tab possibilities. 
Package inserts, house-organ inserts, and en- 
velope enclosures from the layout. Reprinting 
for some other firm (as a jobber). Counter- 
display pieces. Novelty adaptations. Offer of 
additional copy of booklet for a friend or re- 
cipient. Testimonial enclosure. Price-list possi- 
bilities. Accompanying order forms, directions, 
etc. Transmittal literature. Wrappers, covers, 
etc. Adaptation of artwork for framing, motto 
cards, etc. Editions or adaptations for children, 
schools, etc. Similar forms for other depart- 
ments. Reprints of form used by firm in times 
past as suggested by printer. Salvage printing 
of stock otherwise necessarily scrapped. Re-use 
of embossing dies available, etc. 

There must be an end to this or you 
will think an attempt is being made to 
prepare an exhaustive list of such possi- 
bilities, whereas the writer wishes only 
to make an illustrative series in the hope 
that it will help you get momentum up 
in thinking out possibilities for your 
customers, at this season, under your 
own present circumstances. Many a cus- 
tomer will be much better served if you 
help him achieve something he needs 
through a second piece of printing. 
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SELL A SECOND PRINTING ORDER 


INFORMATION 


“T didn’t know we had a booklet 
like that; I could have used a lot 
of copies to advantage.” This is a 
common alibi; it is as important 
that salesmen and employes know 
the literature is available, as it is 
for a company to have it. 


DEVELOPMENT 


“Can this piece of literature help 
in recruiting new dealer organiza- 
tion or strengthening the present 
line-up?” “Perhaps,” may be the 
opinion of the printer-analyst, “but 
not in its present form.” A second 
printing for the special purpose in 
mind may do it. 


RECALL 


“Is there a way by which this 
piece may be geared to the firm’s 
previous advertising efforts so that 
there will be tie-up and recall in 
prospects’ and customers’ minds?” 
Yes, no doubt, but wisdom dictates 
new literature for the purpose. 


WIDER FIELD 


“Can this piece of literature, by 
slight changes, carry the story to 
new fields, to other prospects?” Mr. 
Printer can frequently make the 
suggestion by which this question 
may be answered in the affirmative. 
Thus additional printing work is 
usually available for his presses. 











ACCEPTANCE 


“What did they get that thing 
out for? It’s no good; I can never 
use it.”” Another common complaint 
by the salesmen and employes. Sell 
them on the need and value of the 
piece or you discount, many times, 
its possibilities. 


DISTRIBUTION 


“How are the dealers and jobbers 
to get the booklets in the hands of 
consumers?” Perhaps Mr. Printer 
may make a suggestion in the way 
of mailing cards, miniatures, re- 
quest pieces, or what not which will 
help and which will mean an addi- 
tional run for him. 


RESPONSE 


“How much dynamic value has 
this particular job?” It may have a 
great deal, but if real action is de- 
sired, then additional pieces which 
will make response easy and natu- 
ral should be sent with it, such as 
inquiry cards, order blanks, etc. 


LONGER TIME 


“Can the time limit for the use of 
this literature, or the product which 
it describes, be extended with the 
help of printing?” There may be 
editions with dates and time refer- 
ences deleted. Inserts and supple- 
mentary printing will many times 
solve the problem. 








ACTUAL USE 


“It may be all right, but how do 
they expect a fellow to use it?” An 
extra piece of literature showing 
how to use a printed piece is often 
the key to getting value received 
from the money invested. It may 
build information or acceptance. 


DISPLAY 


“Why not have a window display 
as attractive as is that pamphlet?” 
Frequently the re-use of expensive 
artwork can be achieved in poster 
work, counter displays, broadsides, 
etc. There is no reason why the sug- 
gestion should not come from the 
printer who prints the first piece. 


REPETITION 


“Tf the product to which the lit- 
erature refers requires repetitive 
sales for profit, how can this piece 
help?” By providing the basis for 
special additional matter of the na- 
ture of package inserts, labels, cov- 
ers, coupon offers, etc. 


INTENSIVE USE 


“Is there a way to suggest more 
intensive use of the product or ser- 
vice, to get re-use of literature, or to 
double up in other ways economi- 
cally?” Sometimes the printer will 
be able to answer “Yes” if he has 
carefully studied resources and pos- 
sibilities through more printing. 














(1) Knowledge of the needs of customers, (2) knowledge of the myriad variations available in printed literature, (3) sincere 
desire to make the customer’s productions which he prints more valuable to him, and (4) desire to increase the printing order 
through selling an additional piece, may all be combined in one objective, and the four are not in any sense incompatible 
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These Valuable Back-Shop Ideas 
Are Worth Attention! 


Probably you can think of one or more practical back-shop ideas that save time 
for your plant. The Inland Printer wants those ideas put before other printers. It 


will pay you one dollar for each such idea sent in and found acceptable. Sit down 
now, before you forget it, and send in several practical ideas which have helped you 


When Handling Curved Lines 

The method described herewith is an 
easy way of handling curved lines such 
as are used in seals or mortgage records 
or any other circle. The line is set, after 
ascertaining with a strip of paper how 
long it should be, and a narrow strip of 
gummed paper is stuck on the side which 


will be the inside of the curve. The line. 
can then be placed and the other spac- ~ 


ing filled out. Pressboard is used for 
leads between the curved lines. 





Cutting Stock at an Angle 

In cutting stock on an angle other 
than square, ascertain the angle wanted. 
Then take a square block of wood of any 
length and saw off the desired angle. 
Nail on a little strip of wood to act as a 
stop guide for the stock, and place the 
sawed edge against the back gage of the 
cutter. The stock runs against this strip 
and the block, and any number of cuts 
may be made at the same angle. 





Advantages of Nine-Point Slugs 
In our rural-newspaper work we have 
found it very handy to cast our border 





material on nine-point slugs to be used 
with two-column advertisements. Thus 
two side slugs make eighteen points and 








do away with the necessity for using any 
leads to make up the odd nonpareil in 
the width of the advertising matter. The 
nine-point slugs make a firmer joint for 
mitered border than the thinner six- 
point slugs. And where we do not use 
mitered border a straight rule face on 
nine-point slug with shoulder turned out 








It is not only foolish but expensive, says Walter Roe- 
del, of Leipsic, Germany, who furnished the three 
illustrations appearing on this page, to keep cuts 
scattered in a case as shown in the picture on the 
left. The reasons he gives are obvious enough—that 
the cuts are decidedly difficult to locate and easily 
liable to damage. He rates the method illustrated by 
the center as good; the cuts are reasonably well pro- 
tected and the exact numbered arrangement permits 
quick selection. Best of all ways, however, he says, 
is the one illustrated on the right. With the cuts 
face up in shallow drawers it is hardly possible to 
damage them, and catalogued by number with draw- 
ers accordingly numbered (from the number of the 
first cut which is located therein to that of the last) 
selection becomes just a matter of seconds 


on top and bottom slugs gives just a con- 
venient shoulder for top or bottom of 
advertisements without further spacing. 


$10. Eo 


English Reader Suggests Good 
Method of Filing “I. P.”’s 
The value to the reader of an up-to- 
date publication such as Tor INLAND 
PRINTER depends not so much upon the 
momentary interest it arouses as on its 
accessibility when required for definite 
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information on a project or an alterna- 
tive method. To have the necessary easy 
access to the collected information, it 
seems better to have the different parts 
bound together. The method that I have 
found most suitable to my requirements 
is to have the advertising pages taken 
right out (see the third paragraph) and 
bind only the reading matter in half- 
year volumes with the six monthly con- 
tents pages in the front of each volume 
as an index of important matter. 

Regarding the smaller technical arti- 
cles, I am collating an index containing 
all the references to any subject to which 
I am ever likely to desire to refer, the 
index presenting the cream of all the in- 
formation contained in the various jour- 
nals to which I subscribe. If postponed 
this would become a monumental task, 
but if when reading a note is made of 
the subject, the volume, and the page, 
the collating of an index of such com- 
prehensive character is simplified. 

In regard to the advertisements, these 
are run through, and all which are ever 
likely. to interest me I set aside, punch- 
ing holes and inserting these pages in 
two-post files, each file covering two or 
more classes of machine. The advertise- 
ments are then placed in alphabetical 
order by making additional indexes and 
tabbed sheets with classification names 
on and placing them between sections. 

This method of keeping advertise- 
ments and machine catalogs is entirely 
repaid when requiring additional equip- 
ment, as the various machines can be 
compared before sending for details re- 
garding a selected few. 
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THE OPEN FORUM | 


This department is devoted toa frank and free discussion of any topic of interest 

to the printing industry. Nothing is barred except personalities and sophistries. 

Obviously the editor will not shoulder the responstbilit y for any views advanced 2 
@ 
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Should Body Type Be Interesting 
and Call Forth Comment? 

To the Editor :—In the April issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, L. J. Herzberg 
well says that primarily letters do not 
need to have “feet” (serifs) to stand on. 
But what does he mean when he says 
that letters should come “out of the pa- 
per,” and that the real issue is, “Are the 
types interesting as symbols?” 

After claiming that Bookman is best 
for use with sans-serif display, he as- 
serts: “Only the old-styles, with their 
thicks and thins, their variant serifs, 
curves, and straight lines, can be (inter- 
esting).”’ This would rule out Bookman, 
although many printers consider Book- 
man, Ionic, and other small-size an- 
tiques the most legible body types. 

The reason why Latin letters, both 
type and script, have supplanted most 
of the other symbols of communication 
is their speed and ease of reading. At the 
present time the main justification of 
serifs is that they help connect letters 
into words. The word is the unit of read- 
ing—not the letter. Caslon knew this 
well. This is why his apparently mis- 
shapen lower-case “a” and “s” are ugly 
as single letters, but pleasing in words. 

Should body type be interesting? Just 
as he is well dressed whose clothes do 
not call forth comment, that is a good 
body type which does not attract atten- 
tion to itself while the message is read. 
Monotony does not seem to be a defect 
in body type. If it were, why do they 
abolish the pause between sentences by 
eliminating the em quads that are used 
after periods? Davip REIsz 

Cleveland 


Old Gothics and Modern Types 

To the Editor :—In the April issue of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER there is a short 
article by Leonard Horne-Norman on 
the “Proper Use of Sans Serif.” Most of 
the article I agree with, but he makes 


the mistake so many writers do in classi- 
fying the modern sans-serif letters with 
what we call “the gothics.”” Mr. Horne- 
Norman says in part: “Today . . . you 
see almost nothing but sans serif .. . 
Why? Because it is modern! But is it? 
Why, fifteen or even twenty years ago 
we were setting our advertisements in 
Gothic, Lining Gothic,” etc. 

The fact that the modern letters have 
no serifs does not make them “modern.” 
A comparison between these old-time 





Although Mr. Scudder refers to a quoted item 
in no manner endorsed, The Inland Printer is 
glad to have him call attention to Mr. Horne- 
Norman’s loose use of the term “sans serif” 











gothics and the letters of today will dis- 
close a freedom from the mathematical 
stiffness that characterized the older let- 
ters. This is more noticeable in the cap 
letters, but the entire alphabet shows 
this feature. The Stellar type and the 
Ultra-Modern are both sans serif and 
one wouldn’t call them gothics. True, 
there are one or two faces that are no 
more than exhumed gothics, but they 
are riding along by the force of the wave 
and will drop from sight shortly. 

One of the troubles, not mentioned by 
Mr. Horne-Norman, in the use of the 
modern types is that the compositor, in 
the majority of cases, does not under- 
stand fully the basic principle—that of 
simplicity. There are too many “black- 
smiths” getting their hands on Kabel, 
Futura, etc., and it is only through the 
campaign you are waging in your col- 
umns that this will be overcome. 

I am enclosing examples of old-time 
gothics and the modern types, which 
bear out what I have mentioned above; 
namely, that there is a freedom of move- 
ment having a beauty of its own which 
is found to be entirely lacking in the 
gothics. Harvey E. ScupDER 

Sacramento 


When Irresponsible Individuals 
Discuss Photoengraving 

To the Editor :—Many of us, includ- 
ing the writer, read with considerable 
amusement “A Serious Charge Against 
Halftone” made by a “clever writer” 
and “distinguished lecturer” which Mr. 
Horgan tells us about on page 97 of the 
November, 1930, issue of our journal. It 
all goes to show what a “clever writer” 
and a “distinguished lecturer” can put 
over on an unsuspecting public knowing 
little and caring less about a lot of half- 
tone dots, scattered in a precise method- 
ical manner on the surface of a sheet of 
paper, that group themselves in orderly 
rows to produce what is called a picture. 
When these dots that make up the pic- 
ture are shown to the ordinary citizen 
through a magnifying glass the ordinary 
exclamation is, ““My! Isn’t that wonder- 
ful!” or “Ain’t nature grand!” depend- 
ing on the individual. 

The “clever writer” arrives at the con- 
clusion that because a halftone screen 
is so constructed that it only allows 25 
per cent of the light to pass through it 
that is reflected from a photo or drawing 
when making a halftone negative from 
it, the halftone plate must therefore 
contain only 25 per cent of the grada- 
tions of light and shade that exist in the 
original picture. This chap is completely 
off his wave length; he should be put off 
the air or his air shut off, unless he can 
qualify as a humorist. 

The “distinguished lecturer” is just 
another funny-story teller, and proba- 
bly he must have tickled Mr. Horgan’s 
funny-bone when the lecturer said that 
“it is a well known fact that but half the 
light from an original reaches the pho- 
tographic plate through the halftone 
screen,” a statement that may be a well 
known fact to said lecturer and his au- 
dience but not to photoengravers. The 
writer has juggled halftone dots for more 
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years than he cares to broadcast, and 
heard many lectures on the halftone 
process, but none of the speakers even 
remotely intimated the existence of the 
above “well known” fact. Presumably 
the distinguished lecturer arrives at his 
conclusion because this photomechani- 
cal reproduction method is commonly 
known as the “halftone” process, so in 
his estimation it must be a sort of fifty- 
fifty proposition. 

Both of these individuals demonstrate 
that “a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing” which scums the screen and fogs 
the plate; and all photoengravers know 
what scum on the screen can do to a 
halftone negative—it’s just too bad for 
all the poor little halftone dots. Such 
pseudo-clever and -distinguished fellows 
are ever camping on the trail of us in- 
nocent, simple-minded photoengravers, 
calling our attention to our lack of sci- 
entific knowledge involved in this busi- 
ness of making halftone printing plates 
in general and the theory of halftone- 
screen action in particular. We are af- 
flicted in this city by a number of these 
individuals having a smattering knowl- 
edge of the modus operandi of halftone 
platemaking, who could not earn their 
salt making them, but are ever on the 
job when the opportunity presents itself 
to exhibit their profound pseudo-scien- 
tific reasoning faculties expounding on 
the why and wherefore of the halftone- 
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dot formation and the capers light cuts 
up when jumping through the windows 
of a halftone screen. The final opinion 
expressed is usually that if we photo- 
engravers were not such a lot of nitwits 
we might learn something from these 
brainy individuals to our educational 
and financial advantage. 

Thanks, Mr. Horgan, for bringing to 
the attention of other photoengravers 
the absurd and misleading statements 
made about the halftone process by 
writers and lecturers who have only a 
quarter- or half-baked superficial idea 
of what they are writing or talking 
about. But it takes all kinds of people 
to make a world! 

In the February, 1931, issue, on page 
71, we notice that “F. W.” Gage, of 
Mountain View, California, differs also 
with the statements made by the “clever 
writer” and the “distinguished lecturer” 
and brings up the question of exposure 
time involved in the making of a nega- 
tive, with and without the halftone 
screen in the camera. It’s not a question 
of exposure time, but of gradation, that 
confronts us; we all agree that the ordi- 
nary garden-variety piece of glass with 
opaque lines on it bearing a ratio of 1 to 
1 and called a halftone cross-line screen 
allows only one-quarter of the light to 
pass through it that is reflected from the 
original photo or drawing. The “clever 


writer” at least knows this, so conse- 
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quently he assumes and postulates that 
if only one-quarter of the light can pass 
through the screen and three-quarters 
of the light is “physically” unable to get 
through, then consequently three-quar- 
ters of the gradations of a photograph or 
drawing that is to be reproduced in half- 
tone dots must be missing in our half- 
tone plates. We concede that there are 
a few halftone plates made here and 
there that have the appearance of hav- 
ing lost three-quarters of the gradations 
the original copy contained, but to say 
that all halftone platemakers produce 
such plates is a libelous statement made 
with malice aforethought. 

Mr. Horgan in his reply to Mr. Gage, 
on the same page, states that “the half- 
tone screen does not shut out three- 
quarters of the original (gradations) 
from the negative,” as stated by the 
“clever writer.” The question is one of 
gradation and not of relative exposure; 
the two should not be confused, for they 
are radically different. Exposure time 
would mean nothing to the “clever 
writer” or “distinguished lecturer,” and 
might fog their thought-waves if this 
was brought into the discussion. Neither 
Mr. Horgan, nor any other man who is 
familiar with making of halftone nega- 
tives, will dispute the fact that if a half- 
tone screen is 75 per cent opaque, and 
the transparent openings produced by 
the crossed lines therefore represent 25 
per cent transmission of light, the ex- 
posure for obtaining a negative without 
the screen is correspondingly less in pro- 
portion to the relative intensity of the 
light acting on the photographic plate. 

However, this matter of gradation in 
halftone platemaking is one of vital im- 
portance to every photoengraver; it is 
the art that enters into the production 
of good plates—one phase about which 
our apprentices rarely receive sufficient 
training and instruction, for when every- 
thing is said and done it is the transpos- 
ing of the gradations that exist in the 
original photographs and drawings into 
halftone dots that is expected from the 
photoengraver by the customer to whom 
the chemistry or mechanics of plate- 
making is of secondary importance. Yet 
the chemical and mechanical part of 
halftone platemaking is usually given 
more attention than the study and ap- 
preciation of gradation in these printing 
plates, and on account of this we have 
many young men almost totally unfitted 
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for photoengraving and who would have 
been much happier if they had taken up 
some other line of industry. 

Gradation can be lost at every step in 
the production of a halftone printing 
plate; it can easily be flattened out or 
emphasized in the halftone negative; 
the print on the metal can appear me- 
chanically good and yet not contain the 
gradations that are in the negative; the 
etching is easily overdone and gradation 
is again lost. In finishing a great deal of 
this lost gradation is restored, but at 
what a cost! Then comes the proof that 
is supposed to represent the printing 
qualities of the halftone plate; but, to 
hear the printer talk who finally gets 
this halftone plate, the engraver’s proof 
is a delusion and a snare, and the printer 
is often justified in his opinion. Half- 
tone plates are to be used on a printer’s 
printing press and not upon an engrav- 
er’s proof press; the results the printer 
obtains on his press are the deciding an- 
swer as to whether or not the halftone 
plate is good, bad, or indifferent. And 
there are all kinds of printers just as 
there are photoengravers—for we know 
someone will spring that one. 

From the very beginning of the mak- 
ing of a halftone its ultimate use must 
be of primary consideration, and in its 
production the most important factor is 
to retain the gradations of light and 
shade that are in the original copy un- 
less otherwise ordered by the customer. 

But we are wandering away from 
what started all this. Statements made 
by “popular” writers and lecturers about 
the halftone process, such as Mr. Hor- 
gan has brought to our attention, are 
detrimental to photoengravers and mis- 
leading to the general public because 
they give a false idea about the halftone 
process. Such writers and lecturers must 
be squelched and muzzled for slander- 
ing the photoengraving industry, and 
it becomes the duty of every photoen- 
graver to do his part in protecting his in- 
terests from the attacks made by these 
irresponsible individuals. Mr. Horgan is 
again entitled to a vote of appreciation 
from photoengravers in publishing these 
irrational statements made by certain 
writers and lecturers whose knowledge 
of the halftone process and theory of 
screen action is on a par with what any 
cow may be expected to know about a 
holiday. Gustav R. MAYER 

Buffalo 
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New Books for the Printer’s Library 











A Text for Journalism Students 
and Ambitious Reporters 

“Copy!” by Donald D. Hoover, the 
assistant city editor of the Indianapolis 
News, will be welcomed by students of 
journalism and also by young reporters 
who realize that they haven’t learned it 
all by a long shot. The writer uses a vig- 
orous but informal style which stirs the 
reader’s imagination and gives vitality 
to the ideas presented. The result is that 
the book’s intrinsic value and impor- 
tance are paralleled by its readability— 
for which instructors in journalism will 
praise the author. The chapter headings 
of this work, indicating the text’s prac- 
tical value, are as follows: 

Getting a Job; The Spirit of the City Room; 
Covering Courts and the County Building; 
City Hall Reporting and the Federal Run; 
The Statehouse and Politics; Police Report- 
ing; Interviewing; Sports; The Woman in 
Journalism ; The Small-Town Field; Publicity 
and the News; Features; Editorial Writing; 
Headlines, Copyreading, Special Fields; Press 
Associations and Foreign Service; Literature 
Versus Journalism; The Evolution of a News 


Story; Libel and Contempt of Court; Ele- 
ments of News; Why Do We Talk Like That ? 


“Copy!” could be profitably read once 
or twice by every aspirant to or holder 
of a reporter’s position. The reader will 
enjoy every page, and he will develop 
a working knowledge of good reporting 
which should be reflected in his copy 
with benefit to his interests. This vol- 
ume may be purchased through the book 
department of THE INLAND PRINTER at 
the price of $2.65 postpaid. 


A German Book on Printing Inks 

“Handbook on the Manufacture and 
Use of Printing Inks,” by Hans Hadert, 
is a revised and enlarged second edition 
of a very practical German treatise 
which contains a wealth of useful infor- 
mation for those who manufacture as 
well as for those who use printing inks 
for typographical, lithographic (direct 
and offset), gravure, or intaglio print- 
ing; including water-color inks, ceramic 
transfer inks, lithographic chalk and 
tusche, inks for currency, bond and tex- 
tile printing, and how these should be 
handled to obtain the best results. The 
many illustrations of the modern appa- 
ratus used by the German ink manufac- 
turer will be found to be of exceptional 


interest even if the reader’s acquain- 
tance with the German language is lim- 
ited. A large number of ink formulae, 
and lists of dyes, dry colors, solvents, 
and varnishes, are given; and there is a 
chapter on bronzes and rollermaking. 
Altogether this volume is a valuable 
contribution to the practical literature 
of the graphic arts, and should have a 
place in the library of every ink manu- 
facturer and every printer interested in 
the latest available information about 
the inks he uses. Twelve pages devoted 
to a classified directory showing where 
raw materials and inks for all purposes 
can be obtained will be of special inter- 
est to the ink manufacturer. The price 
of the book is 7.50 reichsmarks, and it is 
published by Otto Elsner Verlagsgesell- 
schaft m.b.H., Oranienstrasse 140-142, 
Berlin, Germany.—Gustav R. Mayer. 


The Making of Magazines 

“Magazine Making” was written by 
John Bakeless, of the Department of 
Journalism, New York University. He 
was formerly the associate editor of The 
Forum, has been connected with The 
Independent and The Living Age, and 
has contributed to the columns of the 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, and 
other widely known periodicals. His ex- 
periences and opinions are therefore suf- 
ficiently authoritative to command the 
attention of those seeking light upon the 
production of magazines. Trade publica- 
tions are not discussed in this work, al- 
though many of the principles presented 
would apply equally well to them. The 
table of contents is as follows: 


Economic Basis of the Magazine; Organiza- 
tion of a Magazine Staff; Editor and Printer; 
Preparation of Copy and Proof; Work of the 
Editor; Editor and Author; Manuscripts: Ac- 
ceptance and Rejection; Department Edit- 
ing; Circulation and Circulation Promotion; 
Book Reviews; Magazine Publicity. 


The book is extremely interesting and 
informative, and displays the writer’s 
broad grasp of his subject. He quotes 
frequently from the words of famous 
editors and writers to illustrate various 
points, and the text is enjoyably alive 
and virile. Those who would know the 
building of magazines through the eyes 
of the chief architect—the editor—will 
want this excellent book. 
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“Magazine Making” may be ordered 
through the book department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER at $3.15 postpaid. 





Utah’s Early Days of Printing 

“The Beginnings of Printing in Utah,” 
by Douglas C. McMurtrie, presents his 
story of the early printing activity in 
that state commencing with January 22, 
1849, when two Mormons—Brigham H. 
Young, the nephew of the leader, and 
Thomas Bullock—set the type for and 
printed some fifty-cent paper currency. 
Several reproductions of rare and inter- 
esting Utah printing are shown. Printers 
wishing to purchase a copy of this book 
should write to the John Calhoun Club, 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





Hugo Jahn Writes Treatise 
on Hand Composition 

“Hand Composition,” a treatise on 
the trade and practice of the compositor 
and printer, has been written by Hugo 
Jahn, of the Department of Printing 
at Wentworth Institute, Boston. It has 
been developed from the author’s notes, 
lectures, and pamphlets, and also from 
his extensive research in this country 
and Europe, and is intended to be used 
as a text and reference book for printing 
students and teachers and a guide for 

apprentices and printers in general. 

The scope of the work is broad, and 
the reader will find himself acquiring a 
vast collection of well handled and im- 
portant information as he continues to 
read. The chapter headings, which best 
indicate the nature of the territory cov- 
ered, are as follows: 

Pre-typographic Writing Symbols, Mate- 
rials, and Books; Block Prints and Block 
Books; The Invention of Typography; Type 
Cases; Compositors’ Tools; Proof Presses, and 
How to Operate Them; Characteristics of 
Printing Types; Names and Sizes of Type; 
Composition; Distribution; Printers’ Proofs; 
Point System of Measurement ; Tabular Com- 
position; Cabinets, Stands, Racks, and Ta- 
bles; Lockup Appliances and Plate Bases; 
Stonework and Imposition; Book Composi- 
tion and Book Makeup; Invention of Paper 
and Modern Manufacture of Printing Papers. 


“Hand Composition” is liberally il- 
lustrated, many of the illustrations be- 
ing reproductions of equipment used by 
the compositor. The book will be found 
of outstanding worth by every person 
who seeks reliable and also interesting 
facts regarding the subject. The volume 
may be purchased through the book de- 
partment of THE INLAND PRINTER at 
the price of $3.65 postpaid. 
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A Thought-stimulating Book on 
Profitable Advertising 
When it’s hot, and orders are few, and 
you’re wondering what fool notion ever 
brought you into the printing business, 
take this tonic: buy a copy of “More 
Profits From Advertising,” by Kenneth 
M. Goode and Carroll Rheinstrom, and 
wade into it. You won’t find much men- 
tion of printing, but you will uncover 
enough gritty and satisfying thoughts on 
dollar-yielding advertising to stir your 
pulses and make you snap out of your 
blue funk. You'll finish the book with 
the one dominant idea that results alone 
are the measuring stick of any kind of 
advertising—and the printer who learns 
that lesson is well on the road toward 
becoming a more prosperous printer. 
The co-authors attack the unintelli- 
gent and wasteful use of advertising ap- 
propriations by many advertisers. They 
point to the neglect of genuine oppor- 
tunities for profitable advertising, and 
to the use of the advertising which the 
most superficial checkup would have in- 
dicated to be unprofitable. In straight- 
forward and impressive terms they cite 
examples worth the serious considera- 
tion of every advertiser. All in all, “More 
Profits From Advertising” constitutes a 
thought-stirring commentary on adver- 
tising which every forward-looking and 
alert printer will want to read and use. 
This book is sold by THE INLAND 
PRINTER at $3.65 postpaid. 
Salesmanship Ideas From a 
Sales Authority 
“Low-Pressure Selling,” by James A. 
Worsham, is based upon the safe thesis 
that all prospects are induced to buy 
through appeals to their desires rather 
than their needs. While this is no origi- 
nal thought, the book presents concrete 
examples from the author’s sales experi- 
ence to show how his premise actually 
applies, and the book will therefore have 
a certain informative and stimulative 
value for printing salesmen or for mas- 
ter printers who spend more or less time 
selling their own product. 
This book may be purchased through 
THE INLAND PRINTER’s book depart- 
ment at the price of $2.65 postpaid. 





Presswork Suggestions 
“Tips on Presswork on Cylinder and 
Platen Presses,” by G. C. Cooper, is a 
pocket-size book published for the as- 
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sistance of pressmen and also beginners 
in the pressroom. It contains a consider- 
able amount of practical information, 
and, especially in consideration of its 
reasonable price, should be found of de- 
cided value in solving many pressroom 
difficulties. The work could have been 
improved by a little more care in editing 
or even by rewriting, but probably the 
expense prevented this. 

The book may be obtained through 
the book department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER at the price of $1.00 postpaid. 

$11 a}ow——_—<> 


“Thank You!” Not Forgotten 
by This Boston Printer 


By JOHN J. FISHER 


There is nothing so interesting as to 
meet the successful owner of a printing 
plant and have him tell you how much 
he believes in “little things,” the con- 
tributory forces which are the builders 
of good will and business prestige. In 
Boston there is a man of this kind—the 
head of a successful plant. He never for- 
gets that friendship and courtesy are 
two tiny business builders which work 
silently, unostentatiously. 

William J. Walsh is one of these rare 
men among printers. His printshop, the 
William J. Walsh Press, is not tremen- 
dous in size, but it turns out some beau- 
tiful work, for every member of the staff 
from the proprietor down understands 
the value of retaining customers’ good 
will with attention to little things. 

Every order for printing received by 
this firm is duly acknowledged and in a 
friendly way. Every package delivered 
carries a slip carefully worded and ex- 
pressive of gratitude. All this manifests 








icknowledgment 


Your Order No.______ for __ 


has been entered as per copy, and will have our 
best attention. Please be assured of our apprecia- 
tion of your courtesy in so favoring us 


WM. J. WALSH PRESS 


97 OLIVER STREET + BOSTON « MASSACHUSETTS 














v. 











This courteous acknowledgment of the printing or- 
der costs little, but pays fine dividends in good will 


the eagerness of the Walsh firm to hold 
close to its customer friendships. The 
little-cards which are tucked into the 
bundles and boxes, although of small di- 
mensions, give support to the fact that 
the little things in business can be gath- 
ered together to make a sizable pile. 
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JAQUA WAY 





This cover of the house-organ of the Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, is presented primarily to 
demonstrate again the possibilities for water-color effects with inks ground in oil, and hence waterproof, 
which have been recently developed. Those here used, supplied by Shuck, Maclean & Company, Limited, 
London, England, are appropriately called “Pastello.”’ Several American firms are now offering similar grades 





Why Production Costs Are High in 
the Country Printing Plant 
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HE AVERAGE printer has been quite 
well educated as to hour costs by 
the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica and the various trade journals. It is 
not the purpose of this article to ques- 
tion the accuracy of the established hour 
costs. Yet it must be apparent to many 
country printers that their prices are too 
high. If confronted with this situation 
there are always some who will “stand 
pat” and also some who will reduce the 
price to the very smallest margin with 
the vague hope that the increase in vol- 
ume of work will offset the cut in profit. 
And in most cases “standpatters” and 
price-cutters alike finally disappear. The 
only difference is that one wears out his 
machinery and gets nothing for it, while 
the other gets nothing and lets his ma- 
chinery be ruined by rust. 

It has been my privilege to work in 
and observe conditions in several print- 
ing plants in northern New England. I 
am going to relate a few things that are 
making prices high in the country print- 
ing office. To many readers what I have 
to say may sound like “old stuff,” but 
just as long as printers continue these 
shortsighted practices it is, I believe, 
beneficial to continue pointing out why 
some methods are extremely wasteful. 

To begin with, the copy that comes to 
many country composing rooms is in ter- 
ribly bad shape. I have seen it written on 
all grades of stock from a thin manila 
wrapping paper to a six-ply card. The 
sheets may be any size from two inches 
square up to a yard square, and there 
are seldom two sheets of uniform size. 
Usually the copy is written with a soft 
pencil, and it may have portions that are 
crowded and scarcely legible. In the ma- 
jority of cases both sides of the sheet are 
written upon, and it is a rare thing to 
find the various sheets numbered. In 
short there is no beginning, no ending, 
and no coherence to it. 





By W. J. LADD 





This meaningless piece of paper is 
stuffed into a work ticket and left for the 
compositor to struggle with. Further- 
more, the only information or instruc- 
tions on the work ticket may be just the 
single word “Letterheads.” There is no 
stipulation as to the size of sheet to be 
used, nor any information as to whether 
he is to set one, two, or a dozen forms. So 
the workman rushes to the foreman, and 
the foreman sends him to someone else, 
and so on with five or six people until he 
finally finds someone who knows some- 
thing about it. Then he usually gets the 
information he desires by word of mouth, 
and if there are several details he must 
watch his step lest he forget one of them 
before the work is done. He may now re- 
turn to his working bank and spend per- 
haps ten minutes more in deciphering 
the pencil scrawl. Before actual compo- 
sition is begun he can easily spend a half- 
hour of chargeable time. 

The conditions outlined above may 
seem extreme and something out of the 
ordinary to some printers, but there are 
country shops where 40 per cent of the 
composition is set under just such diffi- 
culties. If composition costs a concern 
two dollars an hour, then the half-hour 
wasted is a dollar lost. And that dollar 
might in some cases represent as high as 
one-third of the entire amount received 
for the work. Clean typewritten copy 
and instructions should be furnished. 

Then there is the remote proofroom. 
A dozen and more times a day I have 
seen men who were earning from thirty 
to forty dollars weekly compelled to run 
upstairs or downstairs or for the entire 
length of a large building with proofs. A 
twelve-dollar clerk in a modern depart- 
ment store sends your money back to the 
cashier in an automatic device. If it pays 
to save steps for her, what about the ma- 
chine compositor whose time is charge- 
able at say two dollars an hour? 


kgs 


One concern of my acquaintance has 
fairly up-to-date equipment; in fact the 
owners are a bit proud of their modern 
machinery. But in the composing room 
they have two different types of slug- 
casters, but no saw! All slugs are cut on 
lead cutters. It is not unusual for a com- 
positor to spend.two hours in a day on 
cutting slugs, and three-quarters of that 
time is easily wasted. So if machine com- 
position costs them two dollars an hour, 
the lack of a saw is costing that concern 
a dollar and a half a day a compositor. 

I have never yet seen the shop where 
there was too much spacing material. 
Leads especially are always sure to run 
low. And then we begin the merry game 
of twenty and twenty and twenty-three 
make sixty-three; and thirty and fifteen 
and eighteen make sixty-three; and so 
on through eight or ten different combi- 
nations. In one of the best-equipped and 
best-arranged rural shops that I ever saw 
the majority of the spacing material was 
from twenty to thirty feet from the ad 
man’s working bank. These are small 
things, of course, but costly. 

Another thing which makes an order 
cost more to produce than it should is 
the almost universal habit of letting the 
office “devil” feed any long runs which 
must be put through on a hand-fed press. 
It is true that his wage is considerably 
less than that of the pressman, but your 
hour cost on that press is just the same 
regardless of who feeds it. If the hour 
cost on a small platen is one and one- 
half dollars and you let the “devil” feed 
ten thousand envelopes on it, it will in 
all likelihood cost you at least fifteen 
dollars. On the other hand a fairly ex- 
pert pressman would feed them in six 
and one-half hours and save you over 
five dollars on that order. 

In behalf of the weary country press- 
man who rushes upstairs and downstairs 
carrying more or less heavy forms from 
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fifteen to twenty times a day, I want to 
advocate an idea which I know will be 
greeted with a howl of derision by all of 
those printers who are still doing as they 
were taught when they learned the trade 
from twenty-five to forty years ago. It is 
this: Locate.your presses on the same 
floor with your composing room and just 
as near the lockup stone as possible. You 
will find it easier and handier to make 
press changes and corrections; you will 
save a little time on presswork; and in 
the end—and this ought to impress you 
as a decided advantage—your workmen 
will finish the day fresher, that is, in bet- 
ter physical condition. 

I think that we are all guilty in some 
degree of putting too much time on com- 
paratively simple work. It amounts to a 
kind of straining after effect—an effort 
to produce something that will “knock 
‘em dead.” If we have a cover to design 
for a booklet it is very easy—and quite 
enjoyable—-to spend a number of hours 
setting up an original and intricate bor- 
der design from typefoundry units in- 
stead of using a neat rule and shooting 
the page along to the pressman. Yet for 
“run of the hook” work the plain rule 
will serve just as well as the more elabo- 
rate and artistic border. This is perhaps 
one of the greatest failings of composi- 
tors and others who design work: they 
lose sight of the business slant and are 
mainly interested in making something 
pretty and unusual. So the next time you 
are tempted to put an unusual amount 
of effort into a piece of work, stop and 
ask yourself if you are seeking a profit 
or merely artistic enjoyment. These two 
things are rarely combined in the usual 
country printing plant. 

In the end it all comes to this: If you 
desire more business you must reduce 
prices until you are upon a competitive 
basis with the lower-priced shops. The 
only way to reduce your prices and still 
maintain your regular hour costs is to 
reduce the manufacturing time. And it 
can be done. Good equipment, skilled 
help, and careful planning will do it. Get 
rid of your obsolete machinery. It may 
not be over five years old, but if there is 
something faster upon the market you 
must have it if you expect to stand the 
competition. Keep an open mind. Don’t 
condemn a process or machine because 
it is new or strange to you. Today hand- 
fed presses and hand-set type are taking 
a secondary place in the printing indus- 
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try. They are still useful and necessary, 
but slugcasting machines and automatic 
presses are doing the bulk of the work. 
But if you have typecasting machines 
and automatics, don’t make the mistake 
of going to the other extreme and scrap- 
ping your foundry type and old jobbers. 
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They still have their place in the scheme 
of things if you are to handle every kind 
of work advantageously. Stick to your 
hour costs and handle your work faster. 
Then you can safely cut the price. That 
will mean more business, and business 
upon which you can make a profit. 
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SECOND INSTALMENT 
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(1399-1468) 
The honor of the great discoberp of the Art 


go 

go 
of Printing has been awarded to Johann 
Gutenberg of Mainz. He not onlp devised 
a method of printing from mobable metal 
tppes, but was also the first man to put 
tppographp on a practical basis. In 1456 
the first book ever printed from mobable 

tppes made its appearance, the forty-two h 
line fAazarin Bible. Chis volume of 1300 
pages was sonearlp correct in everp detail 
as an example of perfect printing that it 
has never been surpassed. The edition of 
this Bible consisted of about two-hundred 
and ten copies, thirtp on bellum and one 
hundred-cightp on fine hand-made paper. 
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Billiam Caxton 
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1422-1491 ; 
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Carton was fifty pearsof age when the desire 
to fearn Bow to print possessed Bim. Bet that 
time Be was.a weafthy merchant of Bruges 
in the Metherfands. Be went to Cofogne, paid 
Ufric Feff to teach Bim the secrets of the arf, 
and after five months formed a partnership 3 
with Cofard Mansion and set up an office in  % 
Bruges. He returned to Engfand in 1476  ¢ 
to devote the remainder of Bis fife fo printing. 2 
(any Books were printed at “The Signof ¥ 
the Red (pafe,”’ the print shop of Wiffiam  § 
Carton, the first Enafish printer. The first 

of these was ‘he Recupef of the Historpes 

of Trope.’ Shere are onfp Hirtp-cight known  § 
specimens of Bis press. His works inffuenced € 
the future course of the Enafie§ fanguage. % 
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Nicholaus Jenson 
(1420-1480) 
Nicholaus Jenson, a most illustrious early printer, 
was a Frenchman. He was master of the mint at 
Tours when he went to Mainz to learn the new art 
of printing from movable types. He established a 
printing office in Venice in 1470 where he continued 
to print until his death in 1480. During those ten 
years he cut the punches for several faces of type 
and issued nearly two hundred books. Nicholaus 
Jenson excelled in typography and his one Roman 
face has never been excelled in beauty of design and 
proportion. His Eusebius, produced in 1470, is one 
of the most beautiful books ever printed. Jenson 
did all things well and many things splendidly. He 
was a skilled craftsman and we hail him today asa 
master typographer second to none. His career as 
a printer was comparatively brief, but he achieved 
much to carry forward this glorious Art of Printing. 














Erhard Ratdolt 
(1442-1528) 
=—eIRHARD RATDOLT was one of the 


EI 

most famous of early German printers 
to set up a press in Venice. He ranks 
J next to Jenson and Aldus. During the 
period from 1476 to 1486 sixty-seven books were 
produced by Ratdolt and his co-workers. Sixteen 
fonts of type were cast and ten styles of initial 
letters were used. The first book Ratdolt printed 
was a small quarto, entitled “Calendarium.” His 
most remarkable work was his edition of Euclid’s 
Geometry. This work contained more than four 
hundred wood engravings and over two hundred 
diagrams, in the making of which he bent rules to 
shapes for the first time. Ratdolt was the originator 
of the decorated title page, and was the first one 
to use a number of different colors on one page. 
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You should at least be familiar with what is related in these panels, reduced from leaflets produced by and 
for the students of printing at the Cass Technical High School, Detroit. There will be further showings 
from this interesting series in ensuing issues of this publication. Watch for them and read them! 
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| THE PROOFROOM > 
By EDWARD N. TEALL 

Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 6) 
S answered tn this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail G 














Punctuating Corporation Names 

Kindly give your opinion as to the punctua- 
tion in this: “. . . stock of Blank and Dash 
Company, Ltd. standing in your name.” A 
contends that the comma in the firm name is 
not to be regarded as a mark of punctuation; 
that it is a part of the firm name and does not 
need a comma to match it after “Ltd.,” as B 
contends. Thanks for your help.—California. 


A is too clever. There is just enough 
point to his contention to make it wor- 
thy of argument. He holds that a comma 
after “Company” is an interior affair 
within an integral unit. That is okay 
when the name stands alone; but when 
it occurs within a sentence there most 
assuredly is need of a second comma to 
mark off unmistakably the parenthesis. 
It is not fair to compare with such a 
form as “. . . stock of Blank and Dash 
Company standing in your name.” The 
comma before “Ltd.” indicates the be- 
ginning of a parenthesis. When the name 
stands alone there is no need of a second 
comma (equivalent to a close-parenthe- 
sis), but when the sentence runs on 
there is. To contend otherwise is simply 
to put on a clever juggling act. But logic 
and reason are wasted on a person who 
would rather be clever than logical. 





Index Style 

May we have your authority on the correct 
arrangement of the following name: Jones, 
John J., Jr., or Jones, Jr., John J.? The ques- 
tion arose in connection with a commencement 
program. I contend that the former is the cor- 
rect arrangement. Of our two senior high 
schools, one insists that the latter is correct 
and one favors the former.—Kansas. 


I certainly prefer the former style. 
But what seems clear and simple to one 
person will not appear logical to an- 
other. The first form appears to me to 
carry exactly the correct value of ele- 
ments. The full name is “John J. Jones, 
Jr.” The second form keeps the sur- 
name and the “Jr.” together, but in- 
creases the gap between the surname 
and the middle names. The elder Jones 
would be entered as “Jones, John J.,” 





and the first form holds this intact and 
adds “Jr.” to it. The second form arbi- 
trarily takes “Jr.” as an integral part 
of the surname, as if “Jones, Jr.” were 
an unsplittable unit—which the comma 
incidentally proves it isn’t. 
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Perhaps We 
Can Help 


H™ you been losing sleep 
and a good disposition try- 


ing to work up, in your spare 
moments, a new idea and copy 
for a booklet, folder, broadside, 
or complete campaign? Has it 
been getting your goat? Maybe 
we can put the “‘outside view- 
point’’ to work and come across 
witha Plan that will solve your 
problem and make you happy 
again. It will cost you nothing 
to find out. Just tell us on the 
card when it will be convenient 
to put the case before one of 
our Advertising-Service-Men 





























Cover-page advertisement from the house-organ of 
the Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Use of “*Toastmistress”’ 


If a lady presides at a banquet is she called 
a toastmaster or toastmistress ? We do not find 
the latter word in the dictionary, and the defi- 
nition of “toastmaster” is “At a banquet or 
the like, one who presides and announces the 
toasts.” —Nebraska. 


“Toastmistress” is quite correct. A 
man who presides at a meeting is a chair- 
man. A woman in the same place must 
be a chairwoman. “Master” and “mis- 
tress” are parallel. If the man is a toast- 
master, then the woman surely must be 
a toastmistress. It seems a poor affecta- 
tion to say that “man” and “woman” 
(or “mistress” ) in suffix position in such 
compound words have no meaning. The 
meaning is precisely the same as when 
the words stand alone: an indication of 
sex in a human being. To contend that 
“chairman” is so exactly equivalent to 
“presiding officer” that there is no need 
of the feminine form, “chairwoman,” 
might get by with some folks, but when 
you use the stronger form “master” in 
words such as “toastmaster” it becomes 
obviously foolish to use that argument. 
And the two combinations and others 
like them should be treated consistently. 





Thin Spaces 


Perhaps if the querist from Georgia had sent 
you samples of the work you could have told 
whether or not the firm needed a proofreader. 
But what I wanted to write about was the 
question as to where to place two thin spaces 
in a linotype line. In all but the best class of 
work it would not pay to reset the line, but 
there is nearly always a place for these two 
thin spaces. In almost every line of type can be 
found two ascenders or descenders at the end 
of a word. Such places will admit of a little 
extra spacing—in fact would look better with 
it. If hair spaces were used there would seldom 
be occasion to reset a line unless the spacing 
were too wide.—Oregon. 


“This is a question for the compositor 
exclusively,” someone says. Wrong the 
first time! The best proofreaders are 
sensitive to these fine points of typogra- 
phy; therefore one way to qualify for 
recognition as a star of the proofroom 
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would be to make a study of spacing. 
This discussion brings out one of the su- 
perlatively interesting phases of proof- 
reading: the proofreader must always 
gain with every bit of practical knowl- 
edge which may be acquired. 

Practical printshop knowledge is so 
essential that many think a proofreader 
should always be a graduate of the shop. 
Those who have not had actual shop ex- 
perience need to be constantly alert for 
the fine points of shop mechanics; with- 
out sure knowledge of how changes in 
type are made, you cannot be perfectly 
competent to say what changes should 
be made. You are lost. 

An old-fashioned printer in Pennsyl- 
vania writes interestingly and at length 
on this subject. He stands on very solid 
ground when he protests that readabil- 
ity is the first and the final test of good 
printing. He deplores the modern trend 
toward close spacing. Can it possibly be 
an after-effect of wartime economy that 
explains this typographical usage?* 

First, this old-fashioned (and yet still 
very much alive) printer protests against 
cutting down space between sentences. 
He comments as follows: 


In setting matter on the linotype I always 
allow a spaceband and a nut quad between 
sentences. I even go further. After a colon or 
semicolon I put in an extra thin space... . 
My opinion is that defective vision is largely 
due to the crowded style of printing. 

In spacing lines I always use the following 
method, for while it may take just a little 
longer, I believe it is worth while: Take a line 
that is just a trifle too long. If thin spacing is 
needed, I take out the spacebands first where 
the letters “y” or “w” are at the end of a word 
and put in a thin space, also after a comma; 
then after a “b” or “h,” and finally between 
words that end with a small letter like “a,” 
“e,” etc., until the line will go through. And 
the same holds good where a word commences 
with a “v” or “w.” The fullest spacing I always 
put after an “f” or between words when they 
end and begin with ascenders, as for instance 
“will be.” And at the end of a sentence I al- 
ways make it a regular rule to use a nut quad 
in addition to the spaceband. 


Our friend says he has tested the two 
styles, open and close spacing, by tim- 
ing others when reading aloud without 
knowing that a test was being made, and 
that the old-fashioned open spacing is 
always read faster than the tighter line. 
Proofreaders should find it interesting 
to make similar tests in their work, on 
(for example) smaller type well spaced 
and somewhat larger type set closer. 

*Epitor’s Note.—Teall probably chuckled 
over his own suggestion, knowing that close 


spacing has been approved for some years. But 
of course close spacing can be overdone. 
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In the “Errors” Column 

Enclosed are portions of articles appearing 
in recent issues of our publication. Some un- 
known reader in the office criticizes the phrases 
underlined as bad grammar. This criticism I 
am unable to meet, and should be deeply grate- 
ful to you if you would explain the nature of 
the errors committed, if any. 

Here’s another construction the correctness 
of which has been questioned: “I told Mr. 
Jones that I should bring his offer to Mr. 
Smith’s attention as soon as possible.” It is 
contended that “should” should be replaced 
by “would.”—Virginia. 

“T said I would” is declarative, ex- 
pressing willingness. “I said I should” is 
also declarative, but it expresses obliga- 
tion. If your remark was a declaration 
of willingness, as it seems to have been, 
“would” would be correct. 

The first underscored alleged error is: 
“Don’t spend your days dreaming of an 
epoch Utopian . . .” The transposition 
is poetic rather than prosaic. Perhaps 
the writer didn’t know whether to say 
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“a Utopian epoch” or “an Utopian ep- 
och,” and so sidestepped. “Utopian” be- 
gins with a vowel, in spelling, but that 
vowel itself is pronounced with an initial 
consonant sound, “yewtopian.” I would 
write it “a Utopian epoch” and thus 
avoid chance for criticism. 

The other criticized expression is “far 
too few salesmen are able . . .” It is posi- 
tively correct, as “few” modifies “sales- 
men,” “too” modifies “few,” and “far” 
modifies “too.” (This arrangement is 
thus equivalent to “too by far.’’) 





Proofreaders’ Problems 


1. Would like your advice on use of hyphens 
in “three- and four-room schools.” 

2. How about split infinitives in the follow- 
ing: “Environmental conditions have enabled 
the codling-moth to more than keep pace with 
improvements in control methods”; “to fur- 
ther minimize this discoloration”; “to better 
prepare himself to be all things to all men”? 
Wouldn’t the last two be more expressive if 
they were used in transposed order ? 
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Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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3. Is it incorrect to interpose an adverb be- 
tween the parts of a verb, thus: “You will bet- 
ter appreciate the capacity of this market” ? 

4. In quoting an article containing sub- 
heads, how should the subheads be handled 
with regard to quotes? 

5. Why use a comma after “replied” in “ ‘It 
is warm here,’ she replied, carelessly” ? 

6. Is this correct: “All makers and endorsers 
of this note each hereby waive demand”? And 
this: “A municipal owned airport” ?—IJdaho. 


1. This use of the hyphen is next best 
to writing “three-room and four-room 
schools.” It makes visible the relation of 
“three” to what follows. 

2. The split-infinitive bugbear dis- 
turbs me no more. I was taught to con- 
sider the split infinitive as wicked, no 
less. I now think it is better to avoid it 
when avoidance is easy, so as not to of- 
fend others unnecessarily. 1 would nei- 
ther go far out of my way to escape it 
nor use it too conspicuously. Frequently 
writers trying to avoid it only empha- 
size the “naturalness” of it. 

3. “You will better appreciate” must, 
it seems to me, stand or fall with the 
split infinitive. It is no better and no 
worse, in my opinion. 

4. In quoting an article with sub- 
heads, use the quote before but not after 
each subhead, exactly as you do with 
paragraphs. Unless the reproduction 
must be complete, it is “good business” 
sometimes to drop the subheads; but 
this should not be done merely to avoid 
the quotes in the subhead lines. 

5. That comma serves to separate 
the adverbial suggestion (“carelessly”’) 
from the run of the sentence, to be sure 
it isn’t overlooked. Its use or non-use 
can’t affect the reader’s progress appre- 
ciably, and for that reason either form 
may be considered satisfactory. 

6. Clearly taken from a legal docu- 
ment, such as a contract or agreement, 
with “each” inserted to add the idea of 
“severally” to the group idea carried by 
the subject. The lawyers have to nail 
their meaning down tight, no matter 
what any considerations of a literary 
character might demand. 

“Municipal owned airport” is wrong. 
“Municipally owned airport” is the sim- 
plest form. ‘“Municipal-owned” is logi- 
cally defensible, though far from good. 
“Municipal” is an adjective. “City- 
owned” would be perfectly correct, or 
even “municipality-owned.” The noun 
reasonably enters into the combination 
in many such expressions; but the ad- 
jective is not used in this way. 
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Problems of Glassine Printing, 
and Practical Solutions 


By HARRY B. TAYLOR 


RINTING on glassine, the use of which 
| increased tremendously, involves 
certain problems which have troubled 
many printers. The obvious merits of 
the material suggest its still further in- 
creased use with more and more printers 
called upon to use it. A discussion of 
those problems concerned with glassine 
which rather commonly present them- 
selves in the pressroom, with ways and 
means by which they may be obviated, 
is therefore most timely. This despite 
the fact that in his helpful department 
Mr. St. John has frequently given read- 
ers valuable advice on specific troubles 
confronted in the pressroom. 

The hazards that the glassine printer 
must overcome are sticking, offset, and 
slow drying. The inkmaker’s problems 
are in many respects identical with the 
printer’s. He must so construct his for- 
mulae that the inks (when intelligently 
handled) run smoothly, will not stick 
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Feeding the 


Ravens 


oor printing, besides being 
P; waste of expenditure, gives 
negative, unfavorable impres- 
sions. Spending money for poor 
printing is like feeding it to the 
birds; whereas printing of qual- 
ity proves to be effective, eco- 
nomical, and lasting. 

From the printing of the sim- 
plest envelope stuffer or card to 
the most complex order, we aim 
to imbue a spirit of quality and 
attractiveness. 

Why not let us co-operate for 
a most pleasing result on your 
next order of printing? You'll 
find our prices are right, too. 























A cover advertisement from Bramwords, the house- 
organ of The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis 


or offset, and will dry within a reason- 
able period, generally overnight. 

We will take up the various methods 
of printing glassine with special refer- 
ence to the type of press, starting with 
the rotary machine which prints from a 
roll and rewinds immediately. 

The inkmaker with experience in the 
making of glassine printing inks makes 
one of concentrated tinctorial strength, 
long in body, and with sufficient tack to 
wipe off the printing plate at every im- 
pression throughout the run. 

Inasmuch as. glassine paper, as the 
name implies, has a glassy, brittle sur- 
face, the dryers used in the formulae 
must be of such nature as to dry by 
the process of oxidation. 

It is very important for the pressman 
to use all the rollers the press is con- 
structed to carry. A heavy form running 
with only two form rollers defeats the 
effort of the inkmaker, who has crowded 
in all the color that the vehicle can ab- 
sorb for the purpose of obtaining the 
maximum tinctorial strength, which can 
only be obtained through the medium of 
thorough roller distribution. 

While on the subject of rollers, it is 
just as important to have good, lively, 
tacky rollers for printing glassine as it 
would be for running the finest halftone 
order. The pressman should set them 
lightly and evenly to the form and in 
perfect contact from the steel fountain 
roller down to the form rollers. 

The proper makeready will play a 
very important part in the successful 
production of orders. Plates should be 
leveled by underlaying before any of the 
makeready is put on the cylinder. Im- 
pressions should be firm, even, and not 
too harsh. Many cases of sticking, offset, 
and delayed drying can be explained by 
insufficient makeready with too great a 
flow of ink which has not been evenly 
distributed for the work at hand. 

The rewind roll should have an even 
tension along the roll and be just tight 
enough to rewind the roll straight. A 
very desirable device, and one which is 
employed by all the up-to-date glassine 
printers, is a wax sprayer. This device 








sprays a very thin film of wax directly 
on the sheet just at the point of rewind- 
ing, a splendid aid in eliminating stick- 
ing and offset. Before this device was 
available the most common protection 
against offset and sticking was an oiled 
offset roll which was rewound with the 
printed sheet, and which, of course, had 
to be unwound when the printed roll was 
ready for converting. Other older meth- 
ods were festooning and waxing the un- 
der side of the sheet. 

No matter what method is used the 
fact that it is tremendously risky to re- 
wind any glassine printing without some 
protecting device should not be over- 
looked. Wherever a printed sheet is run 
through a wax-coating machine the inks 
used are made so they will not bleed or 
run in the hot wax. 

The same conditions as to makeready 
and rollers apply with cylinder presses. 
A gas burner should be mounted on the 
delivery, which should be of the face-up 
type, thus permitting the sheet to pass 
over the flame of the burner. This re- 
moves static electricity, a most prolific 
cause of offset difficulties. 

There should be no fear of sticking, 
providing a thin film of ink is applied; 
it should be just heavy enough to print 
the subject properly. In fact, it is good 
practice on all glassine printing to start 
the form light and add just enough color 
to do justice to the subject, as the run 
progresses. The piles should not be al- 
lowed to stack up too high and should 
be racked on wooden trays. And where 
the printed matter is decidedly solid 
the sheets should be winded, or aired, as 
soon as they show signs of setting. 

For the glassine bags, etc., high-speed 
presses are ordinarily employed. The 
printing equipment on these machines 
as a rule is more or less inadequate. The 
roller adjustments and impression cyl- 
inders are not easily accessible. With a 
bag made and printed in one operation, 
delivery of the finished bags is gener- 
ally accomplished by a traveling belt, 
by which means they are shot into a 
hopper or delivery box, and at this point 
a girl receives the bags and places them 
immediately in a set-up box. 

In this type of printing, due to imme- 
diate handling, the chances of encoun- 
tering offset, sticking, and slow drying 
are greatly increased. The moisture of 
the paste on the seams retards drying, 
and the squeezing the bag undergoes is 
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another ugly factor. Once again the im- 
portance of a good makeready and the 
thin film of ink becomes obvious. 

Plates should invariably be planned 
with the printing problem in mind. The 
writer calls to mind a glassine bag, the 
successful printing of which presented 
unusual difficulties because of the fact 
that the plate, which was approximately 
3 by 10 inches, was composed of solid 
lettering on a highlight background. In- 
asmuch as the impression cylinder in 
this particular case was nothing more 
than a hard rubber cylinder with no fa- 
cilities for makeready, it was practically 
impossible to get a satisfactory piece of 
printing under these conditions. 
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All the inkmaker could do was to fur- 
nish the strongest possible black, and 
there, too, he had to bear in mind the 
problem of keeping the ink free flowing, 
for a high-speed press was used. Had 
this particular plate been made with a 
Ben-Day or line-screen background the 
problem would have been eliminated. 

In closing, one more point: Where 
two or more colors are employed it is 
highly desirable to avoid overprinting 
or lapping. This increases the stick and 
offset hazard, and unless the inkmaker 
has been apprised as to the rotation of 
printing in advance and has taken care 
of the proper tack and trapping of the 
colors, the work may suffer. 


Printing Solids ail Work With 


Narrow Margins on Platens 


By C.E. BAKER 


LMOST every pressman has experi- 
A enced more or less difficulty when 
printing solids and work with a slight 
gripper-hold upon platen presses, espe- 
cially if the order is being printed with 
stiff inks. There is always a tendency 
for the sheet to stick to the form or pull 
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Device for preventing stock from pulling from un- 
der while form is breaking away from impression. 
The corks fall exactly upon the margin of the sheet 


enough to cause slur. Grippers do not 
always exert enough pressure to keep 
the sheet from pulling from under while 
the form is breaking away from the im- 
pression, thus causing grief. 

This is exceedingly troublesome at 
times when very thin paper is being run, 


and all manner of schemes must be re- 
sorted to when overcoming this trouble. 
Extension gripper fingers, wire, corks 
strung between the grippers on strings, 
and so on have been tried with varying 
degrees of success. The following plan 
is a modification of the cork-and-string 
method which works much better and 
can be accomplished very quickly: 

Stretch a piece of heavy-weight kraft 
gummed paper glue side down between 
the grippers, fold over about one-half 
inch, and stick fast by moistening the 
dextrin. After it is dry, tighten the grip- 
pers sufficiently to make the improvised 
frisket taut. Then take an impression 
and make an aperture large enough to 
allow the form to print through. Next, 
cut some small bottle corks into pieces 
about three-sixteenths of an inch thick 
and stick them along the under edge of 
the frisket by moistening the dextrin at 
each point where a piece of cork is de- 
sired. As many corks as are needed are 
fastened in this manner around the edge 
of the cut-out, so that they fall exactly 
on the margin of the sheet with the rise 
and fall of the grippers. 

Any heavy paper may be used in lieu 
of gummed kraft, but it will have to be 
glued around the grippers and the corks 
also glued in place. Long runs of any 
kind of a form may be satisfactorily 
made with this arrangement. 
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Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 
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Jerrrey & McPHeErson Company, Minne- 
apolis——“The Tide Is Coming In” is a charac- 
terful as well as decidedly attractive booklet 
and exceptionally well executed in all respects, 
particularly as to typography. 

Quatity Print SHop, Syracuse, New York. 
—Your folder “Rush,” and particularly the 
blotter “Why a Printer’s Bills Should Be Paid 
Promptly,” are high class in all respects—gen- 
uinely modern typography, as a matter of fact. 
Frank Daniets, LimIrTep, Perth, 


course would necessitate placing it and also the 
trade-mark more to the left, for if the vertical 
rules were extended as set so far to the right 
not enough space would be left on the sheet for 
writing many letters. Colors are excellent. 
STERLIP PRINTING CorPORATION, New York 
City —We like your new stationery forms and 
package label immensely. They have a fresh 
and modern look and yet reflect excellent taste, 
and are really impressive. Our only suggestion 












appear at a distance as if printed in them. It is 
an idea which others might on occasions adapt. 
CAVANAGH PRINTING CoMPANY, St. Louis.— 
While in view of the weight of the rules, even 
as printed in color, the type of the letterhead 
for the Gradwohl School of Laboratory Tech- 
nique does not stand out as we consider that it 
should, the design nevertheless is impressive. 
If the bolder Kabel had been used, or lighter 
rules throughout, it would be better. Except 
for the fact that the lines are too 





West Australia —Beautiful is the one 
word which adequately represents 
the quality of the specimens that 
you submit, though they are impres- 
sive, too, as a result of that beauty 
and also of forceful display and the 
effective use of colors. Let us see 
more of your excellent work. 
Ricuarp Ho.tanp, of Detroit.— 
Stationery forms for The Holland 
Press and the blotter “Good Print- 
ing Helps All Departments” are un- 
objectionable, yet are just ordinary 
work. They lack the spark of char- 
acter which makes one’s work stand 
out in the crowd. Try to develop it. 
STATIONERS CORPORATION, of Los 
Angeles.—‘Growth” is an impres- 
sive folder expertly executed in all 
respects and having original features 
which indicate a degree of alertness 
right in line with the skill of your 
craftsmen. We admire the center 
spread particularly, and the soft and 
attractive colors used throughout. 
Tue UNIversity Press, Eugene, 
Oregon.—Thank you for the copy of 
“The Book of Ruth.” It’s a treasure. 
Set in a large size of Cloister Old 
Style in a manner, as the colophon 
states, “emulative of the great and 
justly noted printer, Nicholaus Jen- 
son,” and printed upon fine-quality 
heavy, parchment-like paper, it is in 
all respects beautiful and a credit in 
every way to The University Press. 









EXTRA! 
THEN. VALERIO co. 


‘Central Ave. at Ninth St. 
CINCINNATI 


An idea which, while not new, deserves attention because of the op- 
portunity it may give the printer for a bigger order. The “extra” is 
a four-page circular on pink paper inserted through die-cut slits in 
the principal piece, for which a goldenrod cover stock was used 





THE PROGRESSIVE ENGRAVING AND 
ELECTROTYPING Company, of Providence.— 
While the presswork upon the blotter of the 
Uncas Manufacturing Company as executed in 
black over the silver is decidedly commend- 
able, the design is very poor. The varishaped 
black masses not only keep one’s attention 
from the illustrations of the rings, but cause 
the type matter to appear insignificant and 
likely to be overlooked altogether. 

Buiss PrintInG Company, of Rockford, Illi- 
nois.—While we like your new letterhead as 
printed, we would like it better if the vertical 
band ran to the bottom of the sheet, which of 


for improvement is that the second color, a 
tint, might have been just a bit brighter and 
stronger, giving the effect of more life and yet 
not handicapping the type in its functions or 
appearing in the least gaudy. 

NICOLA DE ARCANGELIS, of Pescara, Italy — 
Many thanks for the copy of your 1931 cal- 
endar, which is a genuine novelty and is very 
striking. The novel feature is the effect of color 
achieved with cut-out patterns in the black 
cover stock over the mount, where, with strips 
of red, white, and green alternately back of 
the black stock, the design units in those colors 









closely spaced practically through- 
out, the heading for Gradwohl Lab- 
oratories is very satisfactory. 

Society Art PuBLisHinc Com- 
PANY, Kansas City, Missouri—The 
work you submit indicates a ten- 
dency to mix unrelated types and an 
extravagant use of ornament which 
you should curb. Your letterhead is 
ugly not only on that account but 
because it is entirely lacking in the 
elements of good design, balance, 
and the distribution of white space, 
and also because it is extremely com- 
plex and otherwise much too fussy. 
Thermography can be overdone, and 
it certainly is upon the title of the 
menu for Blue Hill Gardens. 

STELLA Knicut Rvuess, Los An- 
geles—Although we would like to 
see the lines of text spaced about 
one point farther apart we like the 
inside pages of your booklet “In the 
Red Flame” quite well. There exists 
a harmony of feeling between the 
Cloister type, the Japanese paper, 
and the wood cuts that is pleasing, 
the combination presenting a most 
agreeable handcraft effect. But the 
cover is not in keeping—though the 
Cooper Black is rugged—and largely 
as a result of paneling the subhead, 
and we believe that something else 
should have been tried. Again, the 
lines giving your name are crowded. 

L. PETERSON, Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey.—One cannot execute attractive 
printing with old-fashioned, ugly, and worn 
type faces, and therefore your miniature pub- 
lication The Globe does not pass muster. If 
instead of so many faces of decidedly varying 
styles you had used one series for all the dis- 
play the effect would have been quite satisfac- 
tory, as the arrangement and display are fairly 
good. Large masses of text, as in the adver- 
tisement “Win a Year’s Subscription,” should 
never be set wholly in capitals. It would pay 
you to obtain and seriously study one of sev- 
eral books which have been published on the 
subject of display typography. 
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This cover design, striking as it is simple, is from the publication issued 
for its agents by the Standard Accident Insurance Company, of Detroit 
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NEFF PRINTING CO. 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 











While this blotter, originally printed in yellow and light green, is not a 
thing of beauty, it is interesting and undoubtedly created much comment 
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On the original of this, a 12 by 9 envelope, the rules were in a third color, 
middle gray. It is one thing to print here a single large word like “Proof” 
otherwise than horizontally, and another so to handle a number of lines 


SPENCER PRINTING Company, of 
Kansas City, Missouri—Following 
sane and sensible practices, the work 
that you submit is very good indeed. 
While many of the specimens are 
not outstanding, none is in any re- 
spect bad, and all appear entirely 
suitable for the purpose intended. 
This may seem beating around the 
bush, and in a sense it is. The point 
is hard to express; it is merely that 
there is not in evidence the spark of 
brilliance which sets off the occa- 
sional ad or brochure, for instance, 
from the general run of high-grade 
work. The skill of your pressmen is 
evidenced throughout, particularly 
in the handling of the metallic inks, 
which are troublesome to many. 

Lindsay (Nebr.) Post—In major 
respects the work you submit is ex- 
cellent, the layout being as a rule 
informal but sane and so quite im- 
pressive. A single rule, lighter than 
the two used, would improve the 
letterhead of Refshauge, although 
with the rather large circle in color 
just below we consider the rules, 
even one, superfluous. You appar- 
ently did not note the comment be- 
neath the specimen shown in this 
department and from which your 
design has apparently been adapted. 
The rules are too heavy on the per- 
sonal letterhead of Mrs. Refshauge, 
in fact we question their propriety, 
and certainly you will agree that the 
Post letterhead is commonplace and 
that the lines are too crowded. 

ARMBRUST PRINTING COMPANY, of 
Cincinnati—Most of the specimens 
you submit are of very good grade, 
and several, including the blotter 
“Wolf and Opportunity,” are stylish 
and effective. We are sorry that you 
use such an old-fashioned and un- 
attractive type face as that on the 
letterhead of the Downtown Prop- 
erty Owners Association, that you 
crowd lines as they are on the in- 
side spread of the folder “You Are 
Interested” for Brockart’s Bakery, 
and that you attempt such an ar- 
rangement as that featuring the title 
page of the folder for the Kentucky 
State Golf Association, which is not 
only an out-of-date style but is ill- 
balanced and otherwise not in keep- 
ing with the real spirit of the times. 
Finally, the smarter the type, the 
smarter the product. 

W. E. Wittson, of Los Angeles. 
—Our only criticism of the blotter 
“Inky Slim Steps Right Out of the 
Ornament Case” is not a serious one 
and concerns the display heading, 
which we consider to be a bit weak 
and lacking in quick clarity, and also 
somewhat crowded. The figure made 
up of border units and short rules is 
ingenious and a commendable exam- 
ple of this kind of effect, and should 
arouse considerable interest. There is 
a decided difference in doing some- 
thing like this in connection with a 
structurally simple design, and an 
arrangement wherein the type and 
excessive ornament are intermingled 
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in such a way as to constitute a com- 
plex whole, which, as we recall, was 
the fault with the previous item of 
Artintype advertising we reviewed. 
UniTep STATES ADVERTISING Cor- 
PORATION, Toledo.—The advertise- 
ments you submit, no less than the 
items of direct advertising, largely 
booklets, among them being several 
unusually impressive pieces for the 
Willys automobile, stand compari- 
son with the best in all respects. 
You make an effective use of solid 
masses in black or color, one of the 
recent developments in connection 
with layout and typography, which 
if skilfully handled result in decided 
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steps right out of 
the ornament case 


«+ TO TELL YOU thet we are 
still very much in business: 
regardless of anything you may 
have heard to the contrary. « 
and considering the effective- 
ness of our Typography. . swith 
it's surprisingly low costese 
DEPRESSION or no DEPRESSION 
« +» it is economic and profit. 
able to use our modern service 


ARTINTYPE 


430 SOUTH BROADWAY 
TELEPHONE: TUCKER 5663 

















Blotter by W. E. Willson, Los Angeles, 
exemplifying the vogue for pictures made 
up from numerous rules and ornaments 


impressiveness. This is particularly 
emphasized in the booklet “The 
Eight,” on which a most striking use 
is made of silver beautifully printed, 
and the cover of the booklet “A Sci- 
entific Plan.” The whole collection 
emphasizes your ability to handle 
the most important publicity cam- 
paigns in an efficient manner. 
LEVASSEUR TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, 
of Buffalo, New York.—Your work 
has always impressed us, but the 
qualities which designate it as out- 
standing, the smart and clean-cut 
effects achieved by essentially sim- 
ple means, have never been more 
evident than in your latest package. 
Where most typographers make a 
botch of it when they employ solid 
square and triangular ornaments, so 
popular and so generally worked to 
death by would-be modernists, you 
use them with a dash which is alto- 
gether an advantage. Effects are also 
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colorful. Our single regret is that 
we cannot reproduce two or three 
of the specimens because of their 
being printed in three colors or be- 
cause one color is printed over an- 
other color and the photoengraver 
therefore cannot make satisfactory 
engravings for us. 


Park PRINTING, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania.—Due to a peculiar tech- 
nique of illustrations and lettering, 
your letterhead and the different 
issues of the house-organ Expres- 
sion have individual character. The 
brown rough paper used also con- 
tributes to it. We regret, however, 
that such a small size of type is 
used for the text of the publica- 
tion, first because it is not in keep- 
ing with the real spirit of it as 
expressed by the title or cover, but 
particularly because, on the dark 
brown stock used, it is difficult to 
read. An old-style instead of mod- 
ern type face would not only be 
more in keeping but more pleasing, 
and it would of course harmonize 
better with the Kennerley in which 
the heads are set. The lines of text 
furthermore are too closely spaced 
as they are, and even more notice- 
ably in the text of the annual “The 
Scroll,” making them hard to read. 


Monroe Junior-Senior HicH 
ScHoot, Rochester, New York.— 
While we think the cover would 
be better with fewer borders, and 
certainly with the rules under the 
line “Printing” omitted, the bro- 
chure “An Exhibit of Printing,” 
which as the name implies con- 
tains specimens of work done by 
students during the year, is highly 
commendable. We wish that the 
work of all business printers were 
equal in quality to most of the de- 
signs shown in the pages of text, 
and, though the solid masses are 
not covered as we feel they should 
be, the linoleum-block illustrations 
intrigue our interest too. The im- 
pression one gets from this book 
is that of painstaking instruction 
and an effort to instil into the con- 
sciousness of the pupils the funda- 
mentals of good design. You may 
feel proud of this, along with the 
pupils whose work is shown. 

ALBERT RoseErts, Toledo.—We 
are glad that in the shop wherein 
you work they do not encourage 
the type of bizarre printing indi- 
cated by your book-mark. You 
would do well to follow the ad- 
vice you have received and seek to 
develop the ability to achieve ef- 
fectiveness in typography without 
recourse to eccentric features. It is 
done every day. The lettering on 
your notehead, a modification of 
what the editor does not hesitate 
to say is in his opinion the ugliest 
type face he has ever seen, namely, 
Bifur, is like that type or worse. 
You are being influenced by the 
wrong type of thing and guided 
by the extreme ideas of those who 
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seek to be different at any expense, 
and that is a thoroughly unsound 
policy. There is much less of this 
pseudo-modern art and typogra- 
phy in evidence today than there 
was two years ago, and most of 
those who championed it then as 
the coming thing are strangely si- 
lent about it now or else have 
made an about-face. 


WittiaM G. JoHNsTon Compa- 
ny, Pittsburgh—While we con- 
sider the yellow as rather too weak 
on the title page, especially since 
the lettering appears in reverse in 
that plate, and the white letters 
against a pale yellow ground do 
not stand out because of lack of 
contrast, the folder ‘Bottleneck 
Sales” is unusually effective in lay- 
out and display, the cover design 
itself, disregarding the way that it 
is printed, being rather striking. 
In the production of the four-page 
letterheads on Pennsylvania tires, 
the inside spreads of which are dis- 
play, illustrated and also printed 
in colors by offset, you have done 
a mighty fine piece of work, al- 
though we consider that the letter 
in typewriter type on the first page 
appears rather too much like the 
work of a printer and could have 
been multigraphed to advantage, 
cost not being a factor. We have 
always been impressed with the 
serious and honest character of the 
work of yours which it has been 
our privilege to examine. 

Rosert WEEKs & Son, of Pat- 
chogue, New York.—While there 
is decided character in your new 
stationery forms, due largely to 
the type used, we want to predict 
here and now that you will not be 
satisfied to use them very long. 
We think thus because both the 
type and its handling are eccen- 
tric. Of course it is our belief that 
a printer should change his own 
stationery from time to time, that 
in a sense being advertising, but it 
is also our belief that it should al- 
ways be of a style he would dislike 
to give up rather than one of which 
he would feel relieved to use the 
last sheet. There is a lack of unity 
in the design due to the number of 
parts the layout presents, and a 
violation of the cardinal principle 
of simplicity, which does not in 
this sense mean severity and lack 
of ornamentation. It involves ar- 
ranging our designs in the fewest 
number of parts, the minimum of 
eye-arresters. The idea should be 
to so arrange the parts of a design 
that the eyes of one viewing it 
will, so to speak, be glued to it 
as a complete entity. 

ATTLEE Press, New York City. 
—Due to the tan suede stock used 
the cover of the “Wealth” brochure 
gives a charming and at the same 
time effective impression, espe- 
cially with the extremely simple 
design, the one word in a parallel 
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To appreciate this cover from the house-organ of the Jobson Printing Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky, which frequently offers something really outstand- 
ing, one must see the original. The plaid design achieved with plain rules— 
apparently run through the press twice—on paper as shown is one thing, and 
on the more appropriate cotton cloth used for the original is quite another 





THE HOUSE JOURNAL OF THE VASE PRESS LTD. OF THRAPSTON 


LONDON OFFICE AT 197 GREAT PORTLAND ST., W.1 PHONE WELBECK 8141 











Few printers in America do as good a job on a small house-organ as, and none 
a better one than, The Vase Press, of Thrapston, England. Each issue is of 
entirely different style, and all are quite uniformly fresh and interesting through- 
out. The cover from the latest, shown above, is run in black and green on white 
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LIGHT EF FOUR 


> SUM ob VICCE O iE i THE HUBER MANUEACTERID an MARION ONO 
IN VARIOUS S INDUSTRIES 








That the world might know the extent of its services in the pro- 
duction of advertising and witness some of the work of its artists, 
Herschel C. Logan and M. Frederick Iserman, the Consolidated 
Printing and Stationery Company, of Salina, Kansas, issued the 
impressive booklet of sixteen pages entitled “Art in Advertising,” 
in which these illustrations appeared. In the booklet some of the 
work shown here was credited to the Mid-Continent Engraving 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, and the J. H. Maish Advertising Com- 
pany, Marion, Ohio, former employers of the same artists 
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A bridge can not carry its loads, or withstand the 
floods, if its foundations are not sglid. . . . A refinery 
without 2 solid financial foundation, supperted by a 
careful business administration, is almost certain to fall 
carrying its jobbers with it to destruction. 

El Dorado's own foundation, built thru years of exper- 
ience, backed by securities amply sufficient, directed 
by men whose financial prowess end business ability 
has been determined by success, is sufficiently strong 
to carry the burden of many jobbers 


The ELDORADO REFINING Co 
ELDORADO. KANSAS 
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line panel stamped with gold, as are the insides 
of all the outline letters save the first, the in- 
side of which is red. While the typography of 
the inside pages is good on the whole and the 
foreword page excellent, turning inside is a bit 
of a disappointment because the character of 
the typography is quite foreign to that of the 
cover. The only actually objectionable feature 
about these pages, however, is the use of small 
decorative brackets printed in red and used at 
the sides of some of the headings. It is perhaps 
peculiar, but brackets at the ends of lines of 
uneven length appear out of place, particularly 
when, as is true in most instances here, there 
are decided variations in the length of the lines 
enclosed. The arrangement and whiting-out 
of some of the pages are excellent. 

Crark M. Pace, Julesburg, Colorado.—The 
lines on the cover of the yearbook of Chapter 
BV are scattered far too much. A much better 
effect would be achieved through grouping the 
three first lines of the type at about the point 
where the star emblem appears, with that just 
a bit below and eliminating the ornamental 
dash, which, as placed exactly in the center of 
the space, gives an effect of monotony. The 
result would be a page of two units, at most 
three, depending on how far below the date 
line the star were placed, whereas the handling 
followed makes a unit of every line and the 
two ornamental features. Generally speaking, 
effectiveness and unity result when the design 
is of as few parts as possible. Centering the 
star on the title page is improper, as centering 
the ornament was on the cover; it should be 
raised about eighteen points to provide good 
proportion. The lines above it are spaced too 
closely and are scarcely long enough to give 
good balance with the lines appearing at the 
bottom, which are as long or longer, whereas 
they should be shorter. 

W. E. Peterson, Spokane.—Except for the 
triangular ornament your letterhead is very 
good, representing an unobjectionable use of a 
type face which is objectionable by and large 
and is nearly always used for too much of a 
design and therefore objectionably. Of course 
eliminating the ornament would disturb bal- 
ance, but there are worse things. A suggestion: 
Why didn’t you set the line “Printing” in line 
with “National,” with the big “P” extending 
above, and put the word “Company” under 
the “P” in a second line? True, that would be 
the conventional arrangement, but no fault 
could be found with it as a design, and the 
strength of the type and the big initial would 
still keep the design impressive. The suggested 
arrangement would necessitate centering the 
two lines under the name of the concern. The 
“Flyer” envelope is excellent, as is also the 
folder of the same name, your house-organ for 
June, although it would be improved if the 
Nubian were not used on the back page, and 
in fact if the Bernhard Gothic were used for 
all the display. Your presswork is good. 

Plymouth (Wis.) Review.—We regret that 
you did not saddle-stitch your booklet “Just 
the Type” along the side in the regular way 
instead of binding the leaves at the top with 
brass paper fasteners. With two and maybe 
three exceptions the specimens printed on the 
pages especially to demonstrate the different 
type faces you have are excellent. These are 
the page “Exceptional Service,” the heading 
of which with ornaments at each end of the 
two lines is unpleasing and complex, that 
headed “Formality,” which is so lacking in 
unity as to be unpleasant to contemplate, and 
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possibly the title page, on which we believe 
the effect would be improved if all the lines 
started flush with the first one, whether at the 
point it begins or the following lines which 
are indented being somewhat a question of 
taste. We do not recall having ever heard from 
a printer in a place the size of Plymouth who 
had, first, the array of good up-to-date type 
faces you have and, second, who had thought 
enough of their importance to make any kind 
of a showing with these type faces. 
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The original of this blotter done by H. D. Wismer is 
printed in a delicate blue and silver, the star orna- 
ments in the latter color being thermographed 


Ki1ncstTEpT BrotHers Company, of Canton, 
Ohio.—We are not surprised that you received 
compliments on the “Bank Bandits Detour” 
brochure of the Diebold Safe and Lock Com- 
pany. While we feel that the cover would be 
better if the rules under the word “Detour” 
were omitted and the line dropped a bit, and if 
all the lines of the lower group were of even 
length with a band across the top as across the 
bottom, still the layout and the arrangement 
throughout are good. We are also interested in 
the two-color black-and-gray effect achieved 
by one-color printing through the use of Ben 
Day over certain features, which is quite effec- 
tive on the cover, especially with gray stock; 
and yet we consider that you erred in screening 
the headlines which appear here and there in 
connection with the text. The idea is quite all 
right as applied to decoration, but quite an- 
other thing with type unless the type be quite 
large, as in the head of the center spread, in 
which we do not like the periods between the 
letters of the word “Bank” to make the line as 
long as the one “Protection” which follows. 
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BucKEYE Printinc Company, Spokane.— 
An improper selection of display type, the use 
of Nubian on the front and inside front cover 
of the brochure for the Riverside Mausoleum, 
makes what is otherwise a very satisfactory 
piece of printing decidedly disappointing. The 
face is not at all appropriate, and in fact is not 
unlike a note of jazz at a funeral service. Ordi- 
narily the subject, a place where people are 
“buried,” calls for the utmost in dignity, quiet, 
and refinement—therefore use a conventional 
light-face type. Since, however, the work is 
printed in brown ink on light tan stock the 
Cloister Bold used altogether except for the 
few lines of Nubian noted is perfectly satisfac- 
tory, and after one gets into the text, the lines 
of which could be spaced a bit farther apart 
to advantage, he feels that the effect, which is 
pleasing, is not inconsistent. Some wide gaps 
where rules are joined at the corners of panels 
are minor faults. The otherwise effective and 
strikingly displayed folder “It’s Time Some- 
one Did Something About the Weather” has 
been hurt materially by crowding, especially 
noticeable on the center spread. Zellerbach’s 
announcement about Mr. Mohn is unusually 
striking and interesting. 

STONE PRINTING AND MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY, Roanoke, Virginia——We surely appre- 
ciate being remembered with a copy of the 
brochure “The President’s Camp on the Rapi- 
dan.” It is notable not alone for the fact that 
the type used throughout is the Centaur of 
Bruce Rogers set in a size sufficiently large to 
realize upon its full benefits, but because cor- 
rect margins and spacing set it off. Marginal 
illustrations of a charming sketchy technique 
printed in a weak green-gray tint, different on 
every page and sometimes occupying all save 
the top margin, contribute a wholly commend- 
able degree of atmosphere without seeming in 
the least obstreperous. Happily the presswork 
is in keeping, and with fine-quality antique 
paper used the brochure is something any lover 
of fine printing will delight in having and be 
sure to keep. While the thought occurs that 
the cover with nothing but the words of the 
title in simple but pleasing lettering, modeled 
somewhat after the type but heavier, is need- 
lessly severe, it is at least unobjectionable, and 
also considering the nature of the subject and 
the character of the inside typography it would 
have been easy to go too far. The large illus- 
trated Greenbrier map is beautifully designed. 

Northern Tribune, Kapuskasing, Ontario.— 
We consider your blotter, arranged and worded 
in the form of a sight draft, excellent publicity 
and quite a novelty. The essential text, inter- 
esting and perhaps suggestive to other readers, 
is as follows: “At sight order 
of advertising space to appear regularly each 
week in the Northern Tribune (displayed). It 
will cost us dollars, value 
received, and can be charged to the account of 
More Business,” the final two words, appear- 
ing as the signature, being displayed. At the 
left end and in the margin under the displayed 
head “No Protest” the following text is also 
interesting: “If acceptance is refused, please 
return in the name of Common Sense and stick 
to it.” Typographically the piece is mediocre, 
due to the use of type faces which while not 
exactly bad are not at all stylish, but perhaps 
the effect is more like that of a sight draft as 
is than if improved as we suggest. To print a 
weak green on gold stock, as you did in the 
case of your national rate card, is virtually to 
forbid reading ; even the larger type is hard on 
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the eyes, and the small text is next to impos- 
sible. The extra-condensed block face used for 
the display is wholly unsuitable for work of 
this character, it being merely a newspaper 
headline type pure and simple. 

ALFRED Tacey, of Leicester, England.—All 
things considered, we have never seen better 
workmanship on or more real style and class 
in type-specimen books than are evidenced by 
your new one of two editions with different 
covers, one for general use and the other, with 
a different cover and not bearing your name, 
for distribution to trade customers who are 
likely to have typesetting orders to place out. 
Both covers are excellent although of entirely 
different style, and while you make mention of 
the fact that the cover without your name is 
not as ambitious as the other—which is true, 
because it is far simpler and involved very lit- 
tle drawing—nevertheless we consider it to be 
as good of its type as the other is of its more 
smashing style, and like it better. It emphasizes 
the power of a simple design possessing char- 
acter and distinction, particularly when an ef- 
fective use is also made of color. The text 
pages are beautifully handled in every respect 
and thoroughly in keeping with the quality 
established with the covers, as the reproduc- 
tions we are making demonstrate. Our other 
readers are requested to keep in mind the fact 
that they are seeing these examples without 
the colors, which are striking, beautiful, and 
harmonious and contribute very measurably 
to the effectiveness of the original pages. 

CoMMERCIAL PrinTERS, LIMITED, of Regina, 
Saskatchewan.—You have done a really fine 
job in the production of the Campion annual. 
The cover is excellent, though we would prefer 
to see the name of the college in one line cen- 
tered with the words “Regina, 1931” also in 
one line centered under the name of the school 
and a size smaller rather than as arranged, one 
unit at the left and the other at the right, with 
open space between. The design on the whole 
would possess better unity if changed as sug- 
gested. Except for some of the initials we like 
the text pages very much indeed, the objec- 
tionable ones being of the style used on page 4 
particularly and some of the others. We are 
sure you would have been satisfied yourself if 
plain letters had been used for initials. Im- 
provement, in our opinion, would result if the 
heads set in indentions of the text were bold- 
face instead of italic of the text type, Chelten- 
ham Wide, the effect of which in the reading 
matter is indeed delightful. No trouble read- 
ing this annual! The only other fault we feel 
like mentioning is the fact that some of the 
panels in the drawn running head are bent and 
otherwise battered, and we do not like the 
style of the figures “1931,” but that isn’t seri- 
ous. As already stated, the general effect cre- 
ated by the book is wholly satisfying, and we 
think that you have every reason to feel proud 
of your work on it. 

Rupa Printinc Company, Rochester, New 
York.—Except for the fact that the lines are 
needlessly crowded there is no serious fault to 
be found with the front page of the folder 
“Business ’s ’n a Devil of a Hole Without Ad- 
vertising,” through a round cutout at the top 
of which the head of his satanic majesty, 
printed in red and black on the third page, 
peers through. The second page, all type and 
ornament, however, is a jumble of big and 
ugly type, the effect being made worse because 
of the dearth of harmony among the three 
styles used. We note that the largest and so 
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heaviest line on the page is the only one printed 
in the stronger color, the only other things ap- 
pearing in this deep blue being three triangle 
ornaments and one rule at the left. While the 
technique of the illustration, simulating that 
of an old-time woodcut, is interesting on that 
account, we consider it needlessly coarse. While 
we do not doubt but that the novelty, a cer- 
tain degree of which as well as character is 
possessed by the item, will bring it forcefully 
to the attention of those who see it, we are 
equally and in fact more positive that many 
who see it will feel, and rightly, that it is not 
expressive of the best in printing and typogra- 
phy. We would, if we were you, hasten to get 
up and mail a piece of printing which will ex- 
emplify your ability to produce work of real 
excellence rather than novelty. 

Martin R. Battey, Alliance, Ohio.—Covers 
for menus of the Gray Wolf Tavern are won- 
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we feel that the check of the City Ice and Fuel 
Company on the Winters bank should have 
been set in some newer, more attractive, and 
more characterful faces than the Engravers Old 
English and Copperplate Gothic. Why should 
a check have to be old-fashioned and drab- 
looking? Some would say that we object to 
large periods used in a decorative way, as on 
the cover of the financial statement of the St. 
Clair Church, but that isn’t true; we only ob- 
ject when such things are allowed the whole 
stage, so to speak, and with the rules they do 
almost that on this cover. On this page either 
fewer rules and smaller dots should be used or 
the type should be larger, for, as we are sure 
you will agree upon considering the page 
again, the type has scarcely a chance. The idea 
of the arrangement, that is, the layout, is quite 
all right. Some of the finest specimens are the 
ones for which the snappy sans serif Bernhard 














AND YOUR SHADOW 


A shadow of uncertainty 

Follows the car driver 

From State to State— 

Unless he has good insurance 

That takes care of him 

From California to Newfoundland. 


International, 


Coast-to-coast service. 


May we explain and tell you 
More about this? 
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One of a series of remarkably impressive blotters submitted by C. E. Rickerd, advertising director of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company, of Detroit, and originally printed in black and red as here shown 


derfully impressive and attractive, largely be- 
cause of the striking novelty cover stock used, 
colorful papers with a pattern suggestive of 
the grain seen in veneers. You had the good 
taste and judgment to provide a suitable de- 
sign and print it in suitable colors, so all the 
credit must not be given the paper, though it 
is a big part of the picture. Except for the fact 
that we would prefer to see the name in one 
line across the top rather than in two, and at 
the left side on the title page, we like the han- 
dling of the inner pages also. Your blotter is 
not satisfactory because of the lack of har- 
mony between the Old English and the block 
gothic type combined thereon; such unrelated 
faces should not be combined in a single form. 
Rather ugly and decidedly old-fashioned type 
makes your letterhead design just plain, ordi- 
nary, and these expressions apply to the larger 
Gray Wolf menu on the front of which an 
illustration of the animal appears. A smaller 
size of the Cheltenham Old Style would have 
been better for the final pages, as you sug- 
gested, and we regret that the customer would 
not allow the change. We wish that you had 
used a bold-face roman type for the heads in 
the menu proper instead of the Copperplate 
Gothic, which is inharmonious in both shape 
and design with the Cheltenham Old Style 
which was used for the list. 

Eimer W. Miter, Cincinnati.—There are 
numerous very good specimens in the latest 
package you sent us; in fact, considering their 
character—small forms where cost was evi- 
dently quite a factor—we think you have done 
mighty well. However, some fail most gener- 
ally as a result of the type faces used. Even 
though it is done so much because of habit, 


Gothic is used. Sometimes in your work lines 
of display are spaced too closely, an example 
being the folder ‘Especially but Not Entirely 
for Married Persons.” You do good presswork. 

W. F. CLEAvER, Johnstown, Pennsylvania.— 
We surely regret your use of the condensed 
Cheltenham Bold for the cover of your new 
edition of “From Cover to Cover,” printed in 
black suede stock, because the design idea has 
interesting possibilities which could have been 
realized through the use of a newer and more 
pleasing type in regular proportions, say Gara- 
mond or Goudy Bold or, better still, in view 
of the decorative features, one of the stylish 
new sans serifs which have not become an eye- 
sore like Cheltenham Bold. We regret that the 
presswork on the cover is not better, as that is 
also a factor in the rather unpleasing appear- 
ance created. Text pages set in the excellent 
Century Old Style are in the main quite satis- 
factory, though weak presswork is again detri- 
mental. The lines appear tight and suggest the 
advantages of additional one-point leads. Any 
type face with a small shoulder and short de- 
scenders needs leading. While the Cloister ini- 
tials are a bit black they are not bad in so far 
as harmony otherwise is concerned, but they 
appear somewhat large in relation to the head- 
ings. We feel that three- or four-line plain let- 
ter initials would be more satisfactory, and 
that the frontispiece would be better if the 
type matter were in black instead of purple, 
especially because in purple the tone values of 
the page are rather too unequal. There is an 
effect of monotony about the title page due to 
the unrelieved use of capitals, especially with 
so little variation in size between the units of 
lesser and greater importance, and in order 
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that balance might be better the lower group 
should be wider. Furthermore, the lines for the 
most part are somewhat crowded. 

EsconTRIAS FACSIMILE PRINTING COMPANY, 
El Paso, Texas——In arrangement and display 
your business card set in Parsons is excellent, 
but the delightful informal effect is not helped 
by the expedient of starting your name and 
the words “Printer” and “Typographer” in 
the main group with lower case. Despite tre- 
mendous efforts, one might say, to promote 
the use of this idea by people who went so far 
even as to say that capitals are excess baggage, 
the idea has never really caught on; in fact it 
has appealed to so few as to leave its propo- 
nents, so to speak, high and dry. It is needless 
to go into the matter here, as THe INLAND 
PRINTER has repeatedly expressed itself with 
respect to that and to other asinine novelties. 
Suffice to say that the one publication of con- 
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in a contrasting face stands out more than one 
in the same style as used for lines adjacent, it 
is always well to remember that contrast of 
size is potent in emphasis, too. In short, on 
the specimen in question we would suggest 
more nearly related styles of type with the 
displayed features made larger. This mixing 
of type faces more than necessary is the only 
fault of any consequence with your work, and 
we would recommend therefore, especially on 
small forms such as most of your work con- 
stitutes, that you restrict yourself to at least 
two faces in each. In our opinion the best 
specimen in the lot is the genuinely modern 
letterhead for the Star Case Company. Helped 
materially by the figured gold paper, the title 
page of the Milton Paper Company folder 
“Striking Effects” is about equally effective, 
as is also your new letterhead featured by a 
tint block printed in Laketine, a product used 





Ye curio of yesteryear 
Is the carrier of all 
Today! 


The car owner is responsible 









For whatever damage or injury Of Automobile insurance? 





His auto may inflict — 
No matter who drives it. 






Isn't that a tip to see us 
For the right kind 









In considering this and the companion blotter shown on the preceding page, readers are urged to note the 
extreme simplicity of the handling in every respect and the part played by correct use of the right color 


sequence, Vanity Fair, seriously influenced by 
it went back to the use of capitals to start im- 
portant words in headlines after three issues, 
in response to the insistent demand of readers. 
If the type were a bit bolder or the second 
color a bit weaker we would like the blotter 
in spite of the extravagant use of heavy solid 
masses printed in light blue. It is striking. As 
for the menu for the Green Lantern, the type 
matter is entirely too scattered and weak to be 
in key with the illustration and the color mass 
along the left-hand side. Some other style hav- 
ing more body than the Parsons would be 
preferable, and design would be better on ac- 
count of improved balance and distribution of 
white space if the word “Menu” and the two 
lines just underneath were directly under the 
lantern illustration which is printed in the 
upper right-hand corner. The inside pages are 
no better nor worse than the usual menu used 
in the ordinary restaurant. 

Morris Reiss, New York City.—All in all 
we consider your latest specimens the best you 
have ever submitted. A number of those in 
packages heretofore received have impressed 
us as being perhaps a trifle too “modernistic” 
in their use of extreme contrasts and splashes 
of color, whereas those of this lot, while lively 
and impressive, are less extreme and in nearly 
every case leave a pleasant taste besides. In a 
few instances the exceptionally well designed 
pieces are weakened through the mixing of 
faces of unrelated style, as for example your 
circular “Greetings, My Brethren,” for which 
you have used the Bodoni Bold and Bernhard 
Cursive, a most extreme contrast, for display 
and the Cloister Bold for text. While of course 
emphasis results from contrast, and a line set 





for making inks transparent and which you 
state has the quality of making a faint color 
of the hue of the stock. 

THE CENTRAL JuNIoR HicH ScHoot, of East 
Providence, Rhode Island—Typographically 
the four treatments of the copy “The Pact of 
Paris,” entered in the nationwide contest spon- 
sored by the National Education Association, 
are commendable, but the colors in which 
they are printed and the paper of pronounced 
pattern used are decided handicaps. Indeed 
the pattern of the paper is so outstanding that 
one finds difficulty in reading the type matter 
even on those of the cards where it is printed 
in black and deep blue, and it is all but im- 
possible to look with satisfaction on the one 
of the student Whewell, exceptionally well de- 
signed by the way and decidedly forceful, on 
which the text is printed in a medium brown. 
Plain paper would make a world of difference. 
As a design the card of Devaney, Tougas, and 
Abajian, working together, is most unusual and 
interesting and also most modern too, but the 
type matter as printed over the illustration of 
the flags, which appears in a dull orange, is 
very confusing. The cut ought to have been 
printed in a delicate tint; cuts always should 
when type is to be printed over them as here. 
The initial “T’ would be better in the red 
used for the heading, especially if some lighter 
color were to be used for the group of flags. 
Abajian’s own design would be improved if 
the ornament under the head were omitted 
and the space at that point reduced and taken 
up by adding two-point leads between the 
lines of the larger type and one-point leads 
between the lines set in the smaller size. Lines 
are crowded as well in Whewell’s setup. Bush’s 
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handling is too weak and old-fashioned too. 
Rather than underscore the lines of the open- 
ing paragraphs with red, it would have been 
better to set this copy in larger type. The orna- 
ment under the head is superfluous and dis- 
tracting; the head, in much larger type than 
the text and printed in red, does not require 
anything in the way of a dash to set it apart. 

Tueo. AHRENS TRADE SCHOOL, Louisville — 
While in general your annual is commendable, 
especially considering, as we do, that it is a 
product of the school shop, there are points 
we feel you should consider when time to start 
on next year’s book rolls around. First, never 
use condensed type or lettering unless space 
considerations definitely demand it, which is 
indeed a very rare thing. With good lettering 
of regular proportions the cover might have 
been made especially fine, as the stock is of an 
attractive kind and the color, light blue, is 
wholly pleasing. The bad effect of the con- 
densed Cheltenham Old Style on the title page, 
where the lines, by the way, are too large, is 
aggravated by the use, just below the title, of 
Copperplate Gothic for the date line. Not only 
are the two styles of different shape, the Cop- 
perplate being extended, but the features of 
design are altogether different. The display of 
this page should have been set in Cloister Old 
Style. While the illustrative border symboliz- 
ing different trades is wholly suitable and in- 
teresting, it is rather too weak in tone, a fault 
which could have been largely overcome by 
printing it in a somewhat stronger tint of the 
blue, a good color selection, by the way, con- 
sidering that the cover stock is that color; in 
fact the blue ink is a good match for the paper 
of the cover. This border is lacking in strength 
in another respect, that is, unity, and the dis- 
jointed appearance would be overcome and a 
degree of finish, in which respect it is lacking, 
added by running a rule all the way around it, 
both inside and outside. The ornament on the 
title page is a bit too low, seeming to have 
been placed with the idea of centering it in 
the space between the two groups of type, the 
result of which is a monotonous effect violat- 
ing proportion, to which variety is essential. 
The cut on page 80 is turned the wrong way; 
the top should be at the outside and the cap- 
tion at the binding side if the picture is to ap- 
pear upright before the reader when turned 
the most convenient way. This matter of plac- 
ing a cut running contrariwise to the text is 
often done incorrectly, so you need not be 
particularly ashamed. While not perfect, the 
presswork is commendable. 

Howarp C. Hutt, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina.—While some of the specimens you sub- 
mit are neat, attractive, and effective, they are 
on the whole of only average grade. We are 
pleased to note that the less satisfactory items 
are so largely because of choice of lettering 
and ornament, which we assume to be beyond 
your control. An example is the cover of the 
publication The Freemason, which is very in- 
artistic because of the character of the letter- 
ing in the masthead, and more especially so 
because of its amateur appearance and the 
decided Jack of harmony between this letter- 
ing and the columns along the sides below, 
in tone value as well as design. The columns 
definitely suggest roman type, preferably caps, 
for the display, and because of the light tone 
of these cuts such bold type as appears in the 
masthead is out of key. Used as the feature 
portion of the letterhead of the publication, 
the masthead design is entirely too coarse even 
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THe Miami CONVENTION 


Post-Convention Tours 
St. Augustine 
Coral Gables 

Maytime in Miami 
Hotel Reservations 


Evading the Customs Laws 
How the Farm Board Works 
A Vocational Guidance Plan 
Field Service Conference 
Cincinnati Under-Privileged Child Pro- 
gram * Pontiac, Michigan, Air Tour * 
Every Kiwanian His Own Press Agent 
+ Activities * More Hobbies + 


BUSINESS DEFEATISM AND 
ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
By Glenn Frank, LL.D. 

THE MIAMI CONVENTION 
An All-Floride Convention 
Visit Florida's West Coast 
The Cuben Cocktail 


os 


Budgeting Club Programs 
John T. Wagner 
Rolling Up a Fortune 

per Gatton 
What's in a Name 
C. Edmund Worth 


Edmonton Home — Roe Fulkerson — 
Transforming Communities — Activities 


The color plates of these two covers from the magazine of one of the popular service clubs demonstrate the possibilities in effectiveness and also economy of 
designs routed and tooled in plain zinc on which the design is drawn. Optional to the zinc where otherwise suitable are, of course, the several rubber materials 
now available, and also battleship linoleum. The mass of color, it is worth noting, makes extremely simple designs seem entirely adequate for such purposes 


as printed in the light violet ink; the cut at 
least should have been considerably smaller. 
In sharp contrast with this letterhead is the 
hand-lettered one for Pound & Moore, your 
employers, which has a smart, modern appear- 
ance and is effective, though the lettering of 
the second line is needlessly heavy. Partially in 
view of the exceptional strength of the line in 
question and the line arrangement above the 
address we like the printing in the brown and 
light blue the best of the several submitted, be- 
cause in the light blue these heavier units are 
somewhat reduced. Except for the use of the 
three styles of type in the display we like the 
folder “The Complete Door.” It would have 
been decidedly smarter and more attractive 
and also effective if all of the displayed lines 
were in the Metropolis Bold, a very effective 
face, by the way, and if it were used for the 
title on the front page in place of the crude 


lettering employed. The Parsons, one of the ° 


three display faces, is particularly out of key. 
Only too close spacing of lines hurts the pleas- 
ing booklet “The Land of the Midnight Sun,” 
the crowding being particularly evident on the 
cover design and title page. We regret to see 
the title page of a Rotary Club program set 
in a delicate outlined and shaded letter and 
the menu page in the condensed Copperplate 
Gothic; you certainly need to consider more 
carefully the qualities of the different type 
faces if you are to use them in combination. 
Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Republican-Journal.— 
There are some very good specimens in the 
package that you have submitted, even among 
those you would call modernistic, yet some of 
the latter type are nothing but bizarre, notably 


the cover for “Shine’s Modernistic Theater,” 
which is made worse by printing it in gold on 
dark blue-gray stock. The idea of using gold 
ink on paper stocks, especially for type matter, 
should always be considered very carefully. 
Among work received here it is far more often 
unsuccessful than otherwise. An essential re- 
quirement is very dark stock, and even then 
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Each of the leaves of this calendar from Bertsch & 
Cooper, Chicago, one of the world’s premier adver- 
tising typographers, was drawn by Oswald Cooper, 
designer of one of the most original type faces of 
all time, the inimitable Cooper Black. The printing 
from zinc plates was in black, gray, and yellow, the 
“rules,” here in Ben Day, being run in a solid gray 


the type matter will not be clear at certain 
angles. Your March blotter represents a much 
more successful application of modernistic mo- 
tifs, though the type matter is too weak as to 
color as well as in weight of type in relation to 
the decorative features, and it seems an ob- 
vious conclusion that the type, as it bears the 
message (the sole excuse for any item of print- 
ing), should never be handicapped. Another 
more successful application of the modernistic 
features is the October blotter, the objection 
of the design being off horizontal so decidedly 
being compensated for to a degree at least by 
the clarity of the type matter and the really 
skilful display handling. A number of the items 
are rather complex as the result of too much 
color and too many rules and ornaments, like 
for examples the Gingras blotter “Blot Out 
Your Financial Troubles,” and your Septem- 
ber blotter—in fact not a reader could remain 
unconscious of the ornate features of the lat- 
ter. Mixing unrelated type faces is something 
you should avoid ; the combination on the one 
headed “Announcement” and illustrating the 
press is especially bad, the heading being in a 
delicate cursive, the text in a modern machine 
roman, the signature set in Caslon, the phone- 
number line in Artcraft, and the word “print- 
ing” set in a vertical line in bold Copperplate 
Gothic, the latter being run through the press 
three times and appearing shaded on one side 
with green and on the other with red, the cen- 
ter being black. This is an old stunt that in- 
variably appears cheap. You cannot turn out 
first-class work by mixing different faces in 
single designs, and you must realize the impor- 
tance of structural simplicity. 





Essentials tor the Development of a 


Good Proofreading Department 


i 


HE PROOFROOM, in most printing 
establishments, is looked on as 
merely a necessary evil. It is usu- 
ally considered as operating at a loss, 
but, while much complaint is made, as 
Mark Twain said of the weather, noth- 
ing is done about it. The proofroom is 
probably located in any corner that can 
be spared from the other departments, 
and, if any thought at all is given to the 
suitability of placement, it is with the 
convenience of the composing room in 
mind, rather than of the proofroom. 
Does the proofroom require chairs? 
There are some broken-down office cast- 
offs kicking around—let the proofroom 
have those. Is someone being laid off 
from another department? Put him in 
the proofroom. And so it goes. But the 
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proofroom, unless a proofreading ma- 
chine is invented, will always be of con- 
siderable importance in a printing plant, 
and should be run as efficiently and eco- 
nomically as any other department. 

It is desirable, as a time-saving meas- 
ure, that the proofroom be located next 
to the composing room. It is not neces- 
sary, however, that it adjoin the noisiest 
part. The few extra steps that the proof 
boys must take in delivering proofs will 
be amply offset by the saving of wear 
and tear on the readers’ nerves by plac- 
ing them as far away as is conveniently 
possible from the noise of the intertypes 
Sufficient natural and artificial light, proper ventila- 
tion, and avoidance of unnecessary noise are primary 
features of an efficient proofroom. These are well ex- 


emplified in the recently finished new printing plant 
of the J. B. Lyon Company, Albany, New York 


hee 


or linotypes, monotype keyboards and 
casters, and racket of the stone hands. 
If a direct entrance from the proof- 
room into the composing room can be 
avoided, another source of disturbance 
will be eliminated. Two slides (see the 
plan), rubber-edged, after the fashion 
of subway train doors, to avoid slam- 
ming, should suffice for passing proofs 
to and fro between the composing room 
and proofroom. In the case of necessary 
consultation between reader and com- 
positor, neither would be greatly incon- 
venienced by having to use the door. As 
the compositors are likely to need to 
consult the head reader more frequently 
than the other readers, the door into the 
proofroom would be better placed near 
the head reader’s desk, as in the plan. 
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A long, narrow room will allow win- 
dow light for all readers’ desks. The file 
clerk’s desk, if placed opposite one of 
the slides, will enable her easily to re- 
ceive and distribute the incoming proofs 
and to collect and send out those going 
to the composing room. By placing the 
file shelves down the wall, as in the plan, 
she will be able to file proofs without 
disturbing the entire room. 

The other slide should be used only 
for jobwork and ought to be placed op- 
posite the job reader’s desk so that his 
copyholder can take care of incoming 
and outgoing job proofs. The files for 
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cial heat is necessary, readers who boil 
at anything over 70 degrees may not 
find themselves eternally sitting on top 
of the equator, while those who freeze at 
any temperature below that point feel 
as though they had been consigned to 
the far Arctic for an indefinite stay. 

My experience with proofrooms has 
taught me that, no matter what kind of 
desks and chairs are provided, readers 
will always tie themselves into double 
knots trying to find their own point of 
comfort. For every purpose, then, ordi- 
nary office tables, with two drawers, so 
that copyholder and reader may each 
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Layout of an efficiently planned proofroom 


the jobwork may be placed right under 
the job slide, and the job reader’s copy- 
holder can file the job proofs. 

The assembling table is conveniently 
near to the revisers, and the reference- 
book shelves to the readers. The lights 
should be placed right above the refer- 
ence shelves, and the shelves should be 
of a height to allow the top to be used 
as a table, with the shelves underneath 
running along both sides. 

As most readers do not work well with 
the eye of the head reader directly upon 
them, it would be well that his desk be 
partitioned off at the end of the room. 
The plant is as well off without a reader 
who cannot be trusted to work without 
constant close supervision. 

If the room can have a north light, so 
much the better. If not, shades should 
be arranged to pull up from the bottom 
so as not to shut out all light when ex- 
cluding the sun’s rays. 

The heating system is invariably a 
serious problem, but important, for un- 
less the temperature of the room is com- 
fortable the readers will not do their 
best work. An expert should be con- 
sulted on the even distribution of heat, 
so that, during the months when artifi- 


have his or her own for any personal be- 
longings, and substantially built chairs, 
wooden-seated and having backs suffi- 
ciently high to give shoulder support, 
comprise a satisfactory foundation upon 
which the readers may base their own 
variations of posture. 

Adjustable reading boards are a great 
convenience and help prevent eyestrain. 
Also, a screen may easily be attached at 
the back of each table by the shop’s car- 
penter at no great expense and will give 
more privacy and help in the reader’s 
work by deadening sound. 

The room shown in the plan is de- 
signed for a force of one file clerk, who 
should be able to take care of all proofs 
except job proofs, both the distribution 
and the filing; one job reader; one job 
copyholder; two revisers (one for first 
proofs and one for the finals) ; two first 
readers; two final readers, and a head 
reader. It is better to have the press re- 
viser situated somewhere near the press- 
room, rather than in the proofroom. A 
force of this size should be able to make 
a daily average of 100 galleys and 300 
pages for foundry. 

In selecting a proofroom force I would 
suggest that for any average book and 
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magazine proofreading department men 
be hired for the job reading and press 
revision because of their better grasp of 
the mechanical processes of printing. 
Women usually make better readers of 
straight book and magazine work, per- 
haps for the reason that men intelligent 
enough and sufficiently well educated to 
be good readers generally prefer to en- 
gage in more active and remunerative 
occupations; but as women work better 
under the direction of a man than of one 
of their own sex, it is advisable that the 
head reader be a man. 

The head reader should have a fair 
education, although not necessarily col- 
lege; but he should be a man of wide in- 
terests and information, a good judge of 
human nature, with a keen mind, and 
able to make quick and sound decisions. 
He should be fair in his attitude toward 
the readers and should not allow per- 
sonalities to enter into the work. A thor- 
ough knowledge of printing is essential. 
Also he should be disposed to codperate 
with all other departments, and should 
train his readers to codperate with each 
other instead of eternally seeking to pin 
the dumbbell medal on the other fellow. 

In hiring copyholders a reading-aloud 
test should be given. Many girls leave 
school deficient in this respect, and it is 
never safe for the reader to read to her 
copyholder and trust that she is being 
followed. Furthermore, copyholders are 
great dreamers, and, unless you hold 
their fancy to the task in hand by hav- 
ing them read to you, you will often find 
that while you are laboring heavily with 
most earthly problems their spirits have 
been wandering in far Cathay. 

In hiring readers it is well to bear in 
mind that most references mean abso- 
lutely nothing. I’ve known the world’s 
worst proofreaders to apply for posi- 
tions accompanied by the most flatter- 
ing accounts of their ability, which had 
been given to them, incredible as it may 
seem, by the firms which had fired them. 
No good reader objects to taking a test 
on application for work, and the time 
involved will be far less than that wasted 
by an incompetent worker once he or 
she is on the payroll. Revisers usually 
develop from copyholders already in the 
office, but in the event of their being 
hired ready trained they too should be 
asked to take a test. 

In planning the personnel of a proof- 
room I have purposely not included a 
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reviser of author’s corrections. It is my 
belief that this work is better done by 
the final readers, as it aids them in get- 
ting the author’s viewpoint when read- 
ing for foundry. Also, their judgment in 
interpreting the author’s corrections will 
be sounder than that of less experienced 
workers, and much trouble with authors 
may be avoided thereby. And I have not 
included a plate reader for the reason 
that most firms have eliminated plate 
reading in their attempts to lower costs. 

As editors are notoriously weak in 
typography, it is a helpful plan for the 
head reader to mark the manuscripts for 
style before they go to the composing 
room. He can thus familiarize himself 
with every order, and will know better 
how to assign the work when it comes 
in for customary proofreading. 
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Remittances Advertise This 
Printing Company 
By RUEL McDANIEL 

The Maverick-Clarke Litho Compa- 
ny, of San Antonio, Texas, never sends 
out a check alone when it is paying 
money due to local firms. A neat little 
printed slip goes along with the check, 
creating a certain amount of good will 
for the company and presenting an an- 
gle of thought in relation to the com- 
pany which had not before occurred to 
the recipient of the check. 

The printed piece, reproduced here- 
with, is about the size of a check. It 
contains copy intended to impress upon 
the person receiving payment from the 
Maverick-Clarke Litho Company the 
fact that the firm is not only rendering 
a service but is contributing to the de- 
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Sales-building Ideas Which 
Keep the Plant Busy 


By MORRIS H. WHITCOMB 


I HAVE just returned from a selling trip 
during which I called on many hun- 
dred printers in eight different states. 
Most of them were too busy weeping 
and wailing and gnashing their teeth 
over the poor state of business to favor 
me with any orders. Some of them, how- 
ever, were so busy doing business that 
they had no time to weep and wail. It is 
of these busy ones, and what kept them 
busy, that I shall write. 

Down in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
they’ve got a municipal auditorium of 
which they are mighty proud—and an 
efficient Chamber of Commerce commit- 
tee sees to it that the city gets rather 
more than its just share of conventions 
and other gatherings. None of the city’s 
commercial printers, however, made any 
attempt to capitalize these conventions 
until a certain young newcomer in the 
line awoke to the possibility. Seizing his 
hat, he called upon a retail tobacconist 
who had a shop near this auditorium, 
and sold him the idea of furnishing all 
convention visitors with tags reading: 

Hello, Friends! 
My name is 
What’s yours? 
Let’s get acquainted with 
JONES’ CIGAR STORE 
123 Main Street 

This tobacconist now uses thousands 
of these tags every year, distributing 
them gratis at conventions, banquets, 
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velopment of local business in general 
through its patronage of local firms. 
The number of commendatory com- 
ments received by executives of the firm 
regarding the thoughts conveyed by this 
enclosure indicate its effectiveness. 


homecomings, carnivals, fairs, picnics, 
and all sorts of gatherings where it is de- 
sirable to have everybody acquainted 
and on informal terms. And the printer 
who suggested the idea pockets a neat 
little profit each year for his foresight. 


In another Massachusetts city I met 
another young printer who at a single 
stroke had succeeded in practically elim- 
inating his “slack season.” There are in 
his city some half-dozen stationers and 
office outfitters, not one of whom oper- 
ates a printing plant in connection with 
his store. This young printer, after a 
careful survey of the items these stores 
handled, suggested to the proprietors 
that whereas they now purchased such 
items as “To Let” signs of all sorts, va- 
rious index and filing cards, etc., from 
wholesalers, he would undertake to print 
these items especially for them, each 
item to bear the stationer’s imprint, at 
no increase in price. Naturally, all other 
things being equal, the stationer would 
much prefer to sell articles bearing his 
name and address, and so increase the 
possibility of repeat business. 

Without exception the six stationers 
took him up on this offer. This printer 
figures his output of these items for a 
year in advance, and so arranges his pro- 
duction schedule that by concentrating 
on this work in slack times he has prac- 
tically eliminated seasonal depressions 
in his printing plant. 

Some two or three years ago a mid- 
western commercial printer, in casting 
about for some printing specialty which 
he could produce as a sideline to keep 
his automatic busy when regular trade 
was slow, hit upon the idea of producing 
the “Special Today” menu slips such as 
are used in many restaurants and cafe- 
terias. Now his plant is never idle, for 
he makes up his specialty stock at times 
when regular trade is slack, and sells it 
by mail to restaurants, cafeterias, and 
coffee shops in every one of the forty- 
eight states. His volume of business on 
this sideline is about three times his vol- 
ume of general business, and, because 
he is not entirely dependent upon this 
specialty, his prices are such as to en- 
able him to make a decent profit. 

Still another commercial printer, a 
Boston man this time, has contrived to 
keep his shop always profitably busy by 
appointing several hundred stationers, 
in and around Boston, as his agents for 
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the 


sale of calling cards. He has pro- 


vided each agent with a counter display 
card that shows four different styles of 
cards, and a supply of order blanks and 


self- 


addressed envelopes. The stationer 


accepts the order and gets paid for it in 
advance, deducts his commission, and 
forwards the order and the balance to 
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the printer by mail. The printer turns it 
out on the day it is received, and mails 
it back to the stationer at once. 

It was of course no easy task to inter- 
view several hundred stationers and pre- 
sent this proposition to them, but, aside 
from the time involved, the expense was 
negligible, and once having made the 
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arrangements this enterprising printer 
finds that he has a good moneymaking 
specialty which keeps his plant busy at 


all seasons of the year. 


Sales-building ideas can be developed 
by the printer who is alert. They tend 
to increase volume, and sometimes they 


prove to be gold mines. 
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Guilty 

| on’T think my comments are Contrast this with the methods 
| D written to poke fun at only of the foolish printer. When a cus- 
the small-plant proprietors—that or Not tomer calls, or especially a prospec- 
| the foolish printers are solely the tive customer, the foolish printer’s 
| “one-man bands.” Not on your last * one thought is to get the order at 
| season’s straw bonnet! Guilty any figure. He can afford to lose 
Any printer is a foolish printer money upon this first order “to get 
who doesn’t make a fair profitable all of this customer’s future work.” 
return on his invested capital. On a The foolish printer does not reason 
the one hand we have, for instance, as does the clothing salesman. The 
| the small office with, say, $5,000 to clothing salesman figures on mak- 
| $6,000 invested. At the end of the ing this one sale and a profit on this 
| year it just “gets by,” making but By FRANK S. CRONK sale. The customer’s future business 
| little or no money for its surplus. will be welcome, of course, but right 
In comparison we have the office for without inviting the sheriff to now the objective is making this 

| with an investment of, say, $100,- come in and make himself at home. sale and getting the money. 
000. When it closes its books at the The business man thinks posi- The foolish printer having ascer- 
| end of its fiscal year and the sad_ tively; the foolish printer thinks tained the customer’s needs, starts 
news appears, it, too, has made no negatively. The business man con- _ jn to “figger”—and “figger” as low 
| money; it is hanging on just the — tinually jockeys to get his customer as possible; to give the customer as 
| same as the little fellow. It has paid _ interested in buying a higher-priced cheap a paper, and as little hand 
| its bills—perhaps—and the officers article than he wants, and to do so composition, and as poor presswork 
or proprietors have probably drawn _ Starts at the top and works down. _as he can to land the business. Such 
| larger salaries than in the case of Suppose you are in the market a thing as rendering the customer a 
| the smaller printer just mentioned. for a suit of clothes. You know just _ service or pointing out to him the 
| But this larger plant is in the fool- | about what you want to pay. While value of better paper, better make- 
| ish class just the same. Nothing youare indicating your needs tothe —_up, better presswork, seldom occurs 
from nothing always leaves nothing, clerk he has been sizing you up. to him. And the use of two-color 
whether one goes around with a “This prospect probably wants a cuts, or a two-color order through- 
swell front or in a suit two years $50suit,so get busy.” Doeshe start out? He is afraid to broach such 
late for a rummage sale. with the $30 stuff? Hardly! He gets _ things. The cost of such work might 

Why, then, do we have salesmen out some $75 garments, then $60, lose him the order. 

who cannot sell profitably, estima- and then (if you are not ashamed of And until printers begin to think 
tors who cannot estimate correctly, yourself and have purchased) one _ in terms of profit through service, 
order-takers who cannot once ina at $50. If you have the nerve to ask _ the industry will continue as it is— 
while put the reverse on the buyers, for a suit “about $40,” the sales- a beggar among the industries, and 
and proprietors who cannot seem to man will look at you pityingly and __ in the same class with the blind man 
make money? Simply because the show you something which,incom- on the street corner accepting pen- 
average business man just figures parison with the higher-priced ma- _ nies thrown into the tin cup to keep 

on how much he can possibly ask _ terial, looks just like the proverbial him from going over the hill. 
| (and get) for his product, whereas _ thirty cents. And, you finally take Verily, as the Good Book sayeth: 
|» the average printer figures on how _ the $60 suit as the only one which “Where there is no vision, the peo- 

\ little he can ask and sell his product _ is compatible with your dignity,etc. ple perish” —including printers. 
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A Layout Man Can Figure Irregular 


Areas Rapidly by Geometry 


sei _ ByGLENN M. PAGETT 


ANY craftsmen become so in- 
M volved in the routine of their 
daily work that they fail to 


apply much of the helpful knowledge 
which is available to them. Quite often 
the sources of this information are not 
sensed by the worker. But many of the 
problems over which they struggled in 
their high-school geometry, chemistry, 
and other subjects can be applied to 
their everyday work. For the persons 
whose work involves the areas of ob- 
jects, whether square or cubic, the use 
of the old high-school geometry and also 
trigonometry will immediately present a 

solution to many of their problems. 
The layout man in the printing plant 
or typesetting house today is called upon 
to solve many puzzling problems both 
for the client and for economical pro- 
duction of the typesetting for which he 
prepares the layouts. By keeping a few 
of the principles (theorems, I believe 
they were called in high-school and col- 
A 








set in irregularly shaped masses. These 
various shapes present a problem when 
copyfitting. On account of the varied 
A 
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Fig. 1.—The area of a triangle can be found by 
multiplying the base by one-half the altitude 
length of the type lines in many of the 
areas, the leading of the type must be 
predetermined or the type will have to 
be spaced and rerun until it fits, and this 

procedure of course is expensive. 
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The simplest and probably most com- 
mon area in which type is set—other 
than rectangular shapes—is the trian- 
gle. Regardless of the size or the shape 
of the triangle, its area is immediately 
found if the base line is multiplied by 
one-half the altitude. For example, take 
Fig. 1: The base BC is 18 picas; the al- 
titude AB is 18 picas. One-half the alti- 
tude, 9 X 18, gives 162 square picas. 

However, it is advisable to deduct just 
about 5 per cent from this area when 
copyfitting, for in actual typesetting as 
you approach the point of the triangle 
it becomes increasingly difficult to get 
the copy to break correctly, and much 
letter-spacing must be done. Also, it is 
almost impossible for the type to fill out 
to the very point of the triangle. 

The parallelogram is a simple shape 
when the area is to be found. Its sides 
being parallel and the top and base lines 
being parallel, it is merely necessary to 
obtain the altitude as represented by 
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Fig. 2.—The altitude of a parallelogram when multiplied by its width at any point that is horizontal with the base gives its area. Fig. 3.—The length 
of the bisector of the sides of a trapezoid, when multiplied by the altitude of the trapezoid, will give the area which is required 


lege days) of geometry at hand, these 
problems can be handled very quickly 
and with proper accuracy. 

Often with a disregard for the best 
of typographical principles, advertising 
agencies and printing customers, in or- 
der to obtain certain effects, have type 


As the most accurate copyfitting sys- 
tems available today reduce the copy, 
in one manner or another, to a square- 
inch or square-pica area, these problems 
no longer become confusing if the area 
of the irregularly shaped mass can be re- 
duced to such an area. 


line CO in Fig. 2 and to multiply by the 
width, which is the same on any line 
horizontal with the base. In Fig. 2 the 
width AB is 24 picas; the altitude OC is 
18 picas. The area is 432 square picas. 
The area of the trapezoid as shown in 
Fig. 3 is also a simple one to compute. 
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By multiplying the altitude by the length 
of a line which will horizontally bisect 
its sides, the area is found. The altitude 
of the trapezoid in Fig. 3 is 18 picas; the 
bisecting line EF, 15 picas; the area, 
then, is 270 square picas. 
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Fig. 4.—An easy way to determine a circle’s area is 
to take three-fourths the product of its diameters 


Passing from the areas bounded by 
straight lines to the areas bounded by 
curved lines or arcs, one enters into the 
problems which are a little more diffi- 
cult to solve, for they involve more cal- 
culations. Take the circle—its area is 
found by the geometric formula z 7’, 
7 representing 3 1/7, and 7 the radius of 
the circle. The circle in Fig. 4 has a ra- 
dius of 9 picas. Thus the area is 9 
squared multiplied by 3 1/7, and 9 x 9 
X 3.1/7 = 254 4/7 square picas. 

This is a rather lengthy process, es- 
pecially for the busy layout man, so he 
looks for a more simple process. Taking 
a square having its dimensions the same 
as the diameter of the circle in Fig. 4, 
we find that an area of 18 X 18 = 324; 
254 4/7 is approximately 79 per cent of 
324. After deducting a slight amount of 
space for the widely spaced and letter- 
spaced lines which cannot be avoided at 
the top and bottom of the circle, the 
area available for type would be near 
75 per cent of the area of a square the 
sides of which are tangent with the cir- 
cle. In Fig. 4, EF is 18 picas, and 18 X 
18 = 324 X 34 = 243 square picas 
available for copyfitting. 

The oval presents much the same 
problem as the circle—the exception be- 
ing that the two radii must be used, 
whereas in the circle the radius was 
squared. Thus, in the oval pictured in 
Fig. 5, OF X OG X 3 1/7 = 169 5/7 
square picas. By taking the diameters 
EF X EG X % (the shorter method) 
we get 162 square picas of type space. 
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In proceeding to a further compli- 
cated shape which involves several com- 
putations, the three preceding principles 
are employed. Figure 6 has been divided 
into three sections so that we may de- 
termine its area. The section ABC is a 
simple triangle, its area being deter- 
mined by half the altitude BM X AB, 
and 3 X 18 = 54 square picas. The sec- 
tion ACDE is a trapezoid such as Fig. 3. 
The line NO bisects this horizontally 
and is 12 picas in length, the altitude 
AC is 18 picas, and so the area is 216 
square picas. The section bounded by 
the arc EPD and the line ED can be 
computed closely enough by the use of 
the principle used for the oval; 2114 X 
3 X % = 48% picas. (The geometric 
formula for determining an area that is 
bounded by an arc is a lengthy one.) 

Had a sheet of copy been submitted 
to fill this peculiar shape and the printer 
informed to fill the space, the probable 
procedure would have been to set the 
copy in a size of type which the printer 
thought would fit, running the type up 
loosely in his stick and trying various 
leadings until he hit upon the right one. 
Should a sheet of copy having 19 lines 
averaging 50 typewritten characters to 
the line be submitted, we would turn to 
one of the numerous typefitting charts 
which show us how many square picas 
this copy will fill in various leadings. 
We find that this amount of copy, set in 
10-point Bookman, and 2-point leaded, 
fills 344 square picas. But with 1-point 
leading it will fill 316 square picas— 
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any type mass can be computed with no 
waste of time and effort. 

In this day when advertisers in na- 
tional publications require the best in 
type arrangement, we often find our- 
selves confronted with copy which can- 
not be cut or deleted and must be set 
into a definite area which does not al- 
low for the correct leading—the place 
where a 9-point or 914-point type face 
would be just the thing! The problem 
faced is that of setting the type in some 
larger size and making a reduction in 
the form of an etching. 

For example, areas shown in Fig. 7 
represent a total area of type of 642 
square picas. For this area, copy of 42 
lines, 50 typewritten characters to the 
line, has been furnished. When set in 
10-point Kennerley it will not go into 
the area given, for it would occupy 700 
square picas. If set in 8-point Kennerley 
the type would have to be 5-point leaded 
—too much for the balance of the ad. 
We must determine the length of the 
measures to be used in setting the type 
in either the 10-point Kennerley, 2-point 
leaded, or 12-point Kennerley, 3-point 
leading, in order that the photographic 
reduction may properly fill the areas. 

Referring to a copyfitting chart it is 
found that 10-point Kennerley, 2-point 
leading, will require 700 square picas, 
and 12-point Kennerley, with 3-point 
leading, will occupy 1,116 square picas. 
Thus we find that the 10-point will oc- 
cupy 1.09, or slightly more space than 
the area available; the 12-point, 1.74, 
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Fig. 5.—The area of the oval can be approximately determined by taking three-fourths of the product of its 
diameters. Fig. 6.—The area of irregular shapes is found by breaking the mass into simpler areas 


approximately the number of square 
picas in the peculiarly shaped mass. 

By breaking the irregularly shaped 
masses into parts which can be solved 
easily by the principles which have pre- 
ceded, the square-pica area of almost 


or nearly three-fourths more space. Ex- 
tracting the square root of 1.09, we find 
that all dimensions of the three areas in 
Fig. 7 must be increased 1.045 times in 
order that the 10-point shall reduce to 
fit the available areas. For the 12-point, 
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the square root of 1.74 is 1.32. Thus the 
dimensions of the areas would be in- 
creased 1.32 if the 12-point were used. 

By this same principle, should any 
area containing twice the number of 
square picas be desired, the dimensions 
would then be increased 1.415 times (the 
square root of 2). To increase it three 
times, increase all the dimensions 1.73 
times (the square root of 3). 

The layout man can cope with many 
of the trying problems which confront 
him from time to time by the applica- 
tion of the simple geometric principles 
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What Legal Responsibility Falls 
Upon the Silent Partner? 


These discussions of legal problems for the benefit 


of the printer appear in these columns every month 


By ROSS DUDLEY 


O YOU ever engage in business “side 
| > adventures”? So many business 
men do that it is becoming a common 
practice for a merchant who has made a 
success in his own calling to invest in 
some other line, frequently in a small 
business, and receive a share of the prof- 
its. There are often some unexpected re- 
sults from a legal angle, the possibilities 
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Fig. 7.—By finding the percentage of variation in areas, they can be made proportionately the same 
by taking the square root of the variation and multiplying all dimensions by this square root 


given here. The calculations, such as 
multiplication, division, extraction of 
square root, etc., can be quickly arrived 
at by using an engineer’s slide rule. 
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This Month’s Cover Portrays the 
Original Inland Printer 

Those giving more than casual atten- 
tion to the cover of this issue may won- 
der, as did one friend of this publication, 
whether it was intended for use on the 
Christmas number. But we’re not speed- 
ing up the calendar to that extent. So 
let’s consider the explanation given by 
Raymond DaBoll, who created this de- 
sign: “My cover pictures the original 
inland printer.” 

Catch on? Sure you do! Any printer 
will recognize the test proof under the 
word “The,” and note the impressions 
being run off above, with the pressman 
riding the press to secure the last ounce 
of production. Even the press blanket is 
in evidence! A cute idea and a distinc- 
tive cover design, say we! 





of which the printer should consider be- 
fore engaging in these enterprises. What 
is the printer’s liability in this case? 

Smith was a first-class automobile 
mechanic and salesman, and a friend of 
a printer. Smith had an excellent loca- 
tion picked out at which to start an au- 
tomobile business, but he needed $2,000 
capital. The printer advanced the sum 
under an agreement that Smith should 
operate the business, that no one should 
know that the printer was a part owner, 
and that, after paying all expenses, they 
should divide the profits equally. It was 
agreed between the two that the printer 
should not be personally liable for any 
of the obligations of the firm. 

A short time after the establishment 
was opened, Smith, while out on firm 
business and driving at twice the speed 
limit, crashed into another car. His reck- 
less driving was the sole cause of the ac- 
cident, which permanently crippled the 
two occupants and ruined their machine. 

The injured parties each brought suit 
for $10,000 damages. Their attorneys 


learned that the printer was connected 
with the automobile business, and made 
him a defendant. Is the printer liable on 
the theory that he is a partner in the 
business, even if he was not actively en- 
gaged and was not present at the time 
the accident occurred? 

Or, here is another frequent occur- 
rence: The new business did not prove 
a paying proposition. At the end of the 
first year the original capital was ex- 
hausted and the concern owed several 
thousand dollars in addition. The credi- 
tors learned that the printer had an in- 
terest in the establishment and sued him 
for all the debts. Is he liable? 

It often happens that a business man 
becomes legally a silent partner, in so 
far as third parties are concerned, with- 
out actually intending to do so. A part- 
nership has been defined as an associa- 
tion of two or more persons to carry on, 
as co-owners, a business for profit. Thus, 
in the foregoing illustration, the printer 
became a silent or dormant partner in 
Smith’s automobile business. 

In regard to his liability in the dam- 
age suit, the third party can recover 
from him as well as from Smith, as both 
partners are liable. As one supreme court 
has said on this question of law: 

“The tort (wrongful act) of one part- 
ner is considered the joint and several 
tort of all the partners; and the partner 
doing the act is considered as the agent 
of the other partners when the wrongful 
act is connected with the business of the 
firm and is incident to it as the business 
is carried on; and any of the partners is 
chargeable civilly to the same extent to 
which his copartners would be bound.” 
The liability further extends to cover 
the wrongful acts of employes, when en- 
gaged in the usual scope of their em- 
ployment in the firm business! 

In regard to his liability for the debts 
of the partnership, the rule is well es- 
tablished that a silent partner is liable 
for obligations contracted on the credit 
of the concern, within the scope of the 
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partnership business. As a leading law 
digest further points out: 

“Under such circumstances the un- 
disclosed or dormant partner may be 
held as liable after he is discovered, 
although the acting partner, at the time 
of entering into the transaction, repre- 
sented that there was no partnership, 
and although the third party at the time 
of the transaction supposed that he was 
dealing with and giving credit to an os- 
tensible partner as an individual. 

“The rule also applies notwithstand- 
ing the dormant partner did not sign the 
articles of copartnership; and regard- 
less of the status of the firm matters 
between the partners themselves, or of 
private agreements between them stipu- 
lating that they shall not be partners, or 
purporting to limit the liability of the 
dormant partner.” 

While the printer has a cause of ac- 
tion against the partner, it is generally 
impossible to recover much from a per- 
son whom he has already had to finance. 

As a practical proposition, when en- 
tering into a side business in which he is 
going to be a part owner and share in 
the profits, the printer should insist that 
a small corporation be formed under 
which he is risking only the amount of 
money paid for stock and is not person- 
ally liable for the debts of the concern, 
or that a limited partnership be formed. 

Most states have statutes providing 
that a person may become a limited or 
special partner by paying his invest- 
ment in cash and by filing a certificate, 
containing required information regard- 
ing the partnership, with the specified 
public official. By conforming to the 
statute it is possible for one or more of 
the partners to limit his liability to the 
amount of the firm capital that he has 
actually contributed. 

The above-given rules as to the lia- 
bility of the printer will of course apply 
when he is engaged as an active partner 
in his own business. The unlimited per- 
sonal liability for both a partner’s and 
employes’ acts within the scope of the 
partnership business and for all of the 
debts of the concern constitutes such a 
responsibility that most successful busi- 
ness men prefer the corporate form for 
their own business. In the latter case, 
creditors can only take the property be- 
longing to the corporation, in the ab- 
sence of fraud or other wrongful acts 
committed personally by the printer. 
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Tone Values in Type 


By HENRY R. HAYEK 

Out of the mist and fray, out of the 
turmoil of heterogeneous type faces, ap- 
pears a spark of hope that we advertis- 
ing typographers have just about run the 
gamut of the “battle of the types.” And 
what a joy that is! Maybe now we will 
be able to get down to sane typography 
again and devote our time and attention, 
our skill and our art to putting into our 
work what we are supposed to put into it. 

It is the consensus of opinion among 
sensible advertising typographers every- 
where that their chief endeavor lies not 
in making an advertisement look differ- 
ent, but in having it possess qualities of 
typographic balance and arrangement, 
as well as of color balance (the proper 
use of black and white and intermediate 
tone values) that will in print impart to 
the advertisement a more effective and 
attention-getting appeal. 

In a way we typographers are all of us 
more or less intrigued by new and star- 
tling type faces. And in many cases they 
seem to offer an increasing field in which 
to express our ideas in a wider variety of 
ways. We like to “play” with new types 
—perhaps because it gives us a chance 
of proving how ingenious we really are. 

Although we have indulged in the so- 
called “trick typography” to some extent 
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ourselves it has not been to a point where 
it distorted our sane and rational point 
of view as to the purpose of good adver- 
tising typography. It served to convince 
us, more forcefully perhaps than any- 
thing else could, of the absolute fallacy 
of the trick composition. Many typogra- 
phers get the impression that their claim 
to proficiency and the master’s seal lies 
in their ability to do some extraordinary 
or fanciful piece of composition. But the 
more one looks at the subject from the 
standpoint of its effectiveness as an ad- 
vertising medium the more he sticks to 
straight composition incorporating the 
principles already mentioned. 

Types are meant to express the spirit 
of the copy story, and their arrangement 
in a given advertisement must be worked 
out to fit the space properly, giving heed 
to the tone or color balance of the adver- 
tisement as a whole as well as its typo- 
graphical balance. One must constantly 
strive to avoid monotony, to break up 
the structure of the advertisement in a 
way that will give it a pleasing effect and 
impress one with the composition in its 
entirety at first glance. It is then that a 
given piece of typography becomes as a 
beautiful picture and will withstand the 
fray and the turmoil of the “battle of the 
types.” —“The Informant,” house-organ 
of the Zellerbach Paper Company. 
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The two advertisements shown above are reprinted from the February issue of Type, monthly house-organ 
of the Type Service Company, Los Angeles, wherein, under the heading “‘ Ad-vice,” the following comment 
appeared: “‘Lebolt Company, jewelers, wanted to sell wedding rings. So they had an advertisement set in 
type (as shown at the left). Had they sent the same copy to us we would have set it differently (as shown 
on the right). We would have taken Lebolt & Company at their word. We would have believed that they 
really wanted to sell rings.” The resetting certainly provides the strength lacking in the anemic original 
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By EUGENE ST.JOHN 


Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department, and will 
be answered promptly by mail when a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed 
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Die-cut Embossed Gummed Label 
in Two Colors and Gold 


We are very much interested in receiving full 
information on a machine that will make labels 
like the enclosed sample. 


There is no machine on the market 
which will produce the label complete. 
The paper mill coated the paper with 
gold on the face and with gum on the re- 
verse. Any good press may be utilized to 
print the black and the gloss red inks on 
the gold-foil paper. The red was printed 
and embossed in one operation with a 
reverse plate, as done on Government 
stamped envelopes. Finally the labels 
were die-cut to shape. 





Device Used for Fastening Two 
Sheets Together 


A customer wishes to have us furnish an or- 
der, sheets 84 by 11 inches, in duplicate. He 
desires that the duplicate sheet be fastened to 
the original sheet in some inexpensive way, so 
that when the sheets are run through a type- 
writer there shall be no chance of separation 
such as occurs when the sheets are padded to- 
gether in the regular manner. 


The best padding glue should securely 
hold two sheets together if good padding 
work is done: the sheets carefully jogged 
and securely held when the glue is ap- 
plied and while it is drying, and a sharp 
padding knife used to separate the pile 
into pairs of sheets. Strip gumming could 
be utilized, or the Bump fastener, sold 
by stationers, which securely fastens two 
sheets together at a corner without using 
a bond like glue or the wire of a stapler 
or a stitching machine. 





Materials for Zinc Overlays 
I would like to know where materials for 
making the zinc overlay may be purchased. I 
will appreciate any information you can give 
me, or direct me to, on this subject. 


The materials and also instructions 
may be secured from (name on request). 
Before attaching the zinc overlay to the 
pointsheet the resist should be scraped 
off of the reverse side of the zinc so that 


the adhesive will the better bind it to the 


pointsheet. The pointsheet is then pasted 
on the bottom drawsheet, next to the 
permanent hard packing, although some 
maintain that the pointsheet should be 
placed midway between the bottom and 
the top drawsheet in order to retain the 
finer gradations of tone. 





Milk-Bottle Caps 


What machines are necessary for die-cutting 
caps for milk and cream bottles? Can this 
work be profitably handled on cylinder and 
platen presses? Is waxing necessary ? 


Special presses are used for this work, 
and you will find the makers advertis- 
ing in THE INLAND PRINTER. Paraffin- 
ing is quite necessary, and the printing, 
paraffining, and die-cutting are done in 
one continuous operation. 





Halftone and Process Color 
Plates Over Silver 
The Foss-Soule Press, of Rochester, 
New York, is obtaining striking effects 
by superposing black halftone and four- 
color impressions over the impression in 
silver (aluminum) ofa tint plate. 


When a Vibrator Sticks 


We have a 12 by 18 platen press on which 
one of the steel vibrator rollers constantly 
crawls to one side, turning itself over with a 
series of clicks as the rollers reach the top. Can 
you offer any suggestions on this? 


First, the vibrator, which is driven by 
friction, may not be in proper contact 
with the two composition rollers it rides. 
Note how the other vibrator, which is 
working all right, is contacting. Second, 
a little ball traveling in a groove in the 
core causes vibrator to reverse. Through 
lack of oil or other cause the ball may 
be worn to a flat spot and needs replac- 
ing. Third, the end brackets may not 
be set as they should be. 





Magazine for Steel-Rule Die Cutters 
Is there a magazine devoted to steel-rule die 
printers ? 


Shears, of Lafayette, Indiana, is de- 
voted to paper-box making. 





The Manufacturing and Printing 

of Coin Envelopes 

Where can we obtain machines for making 
coin envelopes, and which are the best presses 
for printing coin envelopes? 

Envelope machines especially for the 
making of coin envelopes are manufac- 
tured by two firms (names on request). 
You will find a number of presses ad- 
vertised in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
the printing of envelopes. 


Metallic Inks Again 

Please tell us what is wrong with the gold 
ink on the enclosed sample, which was printed 
on a cylinder job press with special mixed ink 
from the inkmaker. Also please tell us what 
method is used to print metallic inks in the ads 
in popular magazines. 

On surfaces other than coated paper 
it is customary to print a base size, and, 
when it is well set but not bone dry, to 
superpose your metallic ink. The same 
result may be attained by two impres- 
sions of metallic ink if it is suited to the 
paper. The magazines utilize these same 
methods with metallic inks. 


Fine Screen Should Print Clear 


On sheet No. 1 you will note the filled-up 
effect on the screen, and on No. 2 you will 
note a clear print. Which is the correct way to 
print ? The above-mentioned screens are iden- 
tical, and both of these screens can be printed 
either clear or filled up. 


There is some difference in the two 
plates, but the light, clear print of No. 2 
is correct. There are too much impres- 
sion and too much ink on No. 1. 


Printing on Cellophane 
What process is most commonly used when 
printing on cellophane ? 


Because this material in sheet form is 
difficult to handle, most large orders are 
printed from the roll upon rotary, let- 
terpress, or rotagravure presses. Special 
inks are used to set and dry quickly 
without sticking or offset, but if large 
masses of one color are printed on an- 
other on letterpress rotary machines an 
offset roll should be used. 
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Anti-Offset Paper Lacquer Spray 


We have been informed by one of our cus- 
tomers that there is a sprayer made by some 
manufacturer to spray a liquid that will oxidize 
ink to prevent it from offsetting. We are famil- 
iar with the paraffin spray but do not know of 
this other one, so. we are writing to see if you 
can assist us in the matter. 


Your client probably referred to the 
paper lacquer spray, applied through a 
spray gun or series of guns and covering 
the sheet immediately after it receives 
the impression of wet ink. The film of 
ink is sealed against offset, sticking, and 
smearing. Paper lacquer spray is a prod- 
uct of the Industrial Finishes Division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, 
Palin, New Jersey. 

The ink is not oxidized by the spray. 
Linseed oil, raw, will absorb oxygen or 
ozone from the air. The gas unites with 
the liquid to form a solid, linoxyn. The 
hardening of the oil is commonly termed 
“drying.” Oxidation is the proper de- 
scriptive term. As the effects of oxygen 
and heat are in many respects similar, 
oxidation is more rapid at high tempera- 
ture, in the presence of ample fresh air. 
Dry air and a thin film of linseed oil also 
assist oxidation by decreasing the oppo- 
sition. Oxidation of linseed oil is has- 
tened by adding to it lead, manganese, 
and cobalt, which have the property of 
absorbing oxygen more rapidly than the 
oil and transferring oxygen to the oil. If 
linseed oil has been boiled or burnt to a 
certain extent the opposition to the ef- 
fect of oxygen is further decreased. Al- 
though raw linseed oil requires days to 
oxidize on an impermeable surface like 
glass, oxidation may be achieved in three 
hours under favorable conditions of tem- 
perature and humidity and by adding 
the correct proportion of metallic drier, 
provided that the oil has been heated by 
burning or boiling and is applied by the 
user in a thin layer. 

The foregoing is a thumbnail sketch 
of oxidation, which is the principal part 
of the drying of ink on papers so sur- 
faced, like coated, bond, and ledger, as 
to render the penetration of the fabric 
by the oil varnish of the ink very slow 
and sometimes almost impossible. Rosin 
oil can also be made to dry by the same 
means as applied to linseed oil. Rosin oil, 
akin to the spirit, turpentine, shoots into 
an absorptive fabric much more rapidly 
than does boiled linseed-oil varnish and 
is often added to the latter when there is 
a chance for the varnish to filter into the 
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fabric. Enormous though the consump- 
tion of linseed and rosin oils is in the 
printing industry, it is but a drop in the 
bucket compared to the vast volume of 
ink which contains neither rosin nor lin- 
seed oil. A newspaper, for instance, buys 
black ink in carload lots. Such inks do 
not oxidize, but dry by absorption; and 
other inks, used in vast quantities, dry 
through evaporation. 

Returning to inks that dry by oxida- 
tion, the printer may like to have a brief 
summary of the aids to quick drying. 
First, the ink must be suited to the form, 
press, and paper, and here an inkmaker 
ought to be consulted. The various sur- 
faces of paper require different inks, and 
the speed and the inking apparatus on 
different presses are also to be consid- 
ered; likewise the nature of the form, as 
to whether it is open or solid. Ink agi- 
tation in the fountain and a controlled 
ductor roller are recent improvements of 
great value. Second, as the ink is depen- 
dent on the composition roller that dis- 
tributes it and lays it on the form, the 
rollers should be the best, and renewed 
as.often as necessary to keep them at 


‘highest efficiency. Printing is a dual op- 


eration, first inking, then pressure, and 
the inking, done by the composition roll- 
ers, is at.least half the battle. The setting 
of the rollers is important because even a 
good roller incorrectly set is inefficient. 
Third, use good ink. A high-grade, 
concentrated ink gives better coverage. 
The print is better although the film is 
thinner. A better coverage results from 
finer grinding, which increases the cost, 
but it is cheaper in the end because one 
portion ground twice as fine as another 
of the same ink will cover three times as 
much surface. Fourth, have ample heat. 
The temperature of a pressroom should 
be 75 to 80 degrees, and as many sheet 
heaters and other heaters should be used 
as the work requires. Heat supplements 
the action of oxygen, making the fabric 
more receptive to the penetration of the 
ink and increasing the penetration. Fifth, 
provide good ventilation, assuring a suf- 
ficient supply of fresh air to bring in the 
oxygen. Sixth, get the inkmaker’s advice 
on the use or non-use of added driers. 
This is important, because some inks re- 
quire no added drier and the quantity to 
be added varies with other inks. Too 
much drier is worse than none. Last but 
not least, the printer should use an ex- 
tension or other delayed delivery. 
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Shows Slurred Impression 


On the enclosed copies I have marked areas 
which appear blurred. What is the cause? We 
have examined the rollers and packing, planed 
down the form, etc., but without any improve- 
ment. We thought it might be defective rollers, 
but new rollers did not stop it. 


As you did not send a full-size sheet 
and no gripper marks appear on the sec- 
tions sent, we cannot give you an exact 
answer. However, the blur is caused by 
a slur in the impression. First, make all 
units of the form level and type high. 
Put on a packing of oiled-manila tym- 
pan paper and S. and S. C. which will 
bring the somewhat heavy sheet you are 
printing not more than .003 inch above 
the cylinder bearers; and this means that 
your packing, including the drawsheet, 
should be slightly below cylinder bear- 
ers. With thorough makeready after the 
above-stated conditions are met, the slur 
will probably be missing. If it remains, 
better send us a full-size sheet with the 
gripper edge marked. 





Running Four-Color Work on 
Enamel-coated Stock 

Regarding the enclosed sample (halftones in 
black, colored in parts with ivory and pale 
green tints, and page bordered with rules in 
orange with a trade-mark inset in the top bor- 
der in black and orange), I would like to know 
the order in which the colors should be run; 
the best reducer, should the ink be too stiff; 
what drier to use on enamel-coated book, and 
whether boiled linseed oil may cause trouble in 
superposing one color on another. The work 
will be run on a cylinder job press. We have a 
humidizer and work within five points of 50 
per cent relative humidity and with a tempera- 
ture of 72 to 76 degrees. I use boiled oil to cut 
all inks on all stocks when-thinning is neces- 
sary. I also use it to hasten drying. Have cobalt 
drier but seem to get better results with the oil 
at full press speed, which I have come to be- 
lieve requires a thinner or softer.ink than .mod- 
erate speed. Am I right about this?.I plan to 
have the inkmaker furnish the colored’ inks 
after I have sent samples of paper and tem- 
perature and humidity figures. 

Answering seriatim: After registering 
the orange and black trade-mark cuts, 
run the orange border first in halftone 
orange, the black next in toner halftone 
black, and finally the halftone ivory and 
halftone pale green inks, which should 
be transparent. Always use halftone inks 
on coated paper. Considering the condi- 
tion of the air in your plant, do not waste 
time and material mixing reducers and 
driers in the inks, which will come ready 
to run from the tin. If you desire to 
hasten drying, put a sheet heater on the 
press. Paste drier is safer than boiled oil 
when inks are superposed. Boiled oil is 
best used in unicolor on surfaces that 
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are absorptive, where, like rosin oil, it 
will assist the penetration of the ink. 

You should inform the inkmaker that 
you will run the job at top speed, and he 
will make the ink soft enough. This is 
better than wasting time and material 
conditioning the ink, particularly if you 
have no ink mill. It is hard to mix large 
quantities of ink properly with an ink 
knife. Many excellent pressrooms oper- 
ate without ever using either drier or re- 
ducer, but depend on the inkmaker by 
working in codperation with him. You 
will find this plan to be far easier and 
much more satisfactory. 

If you like to dope the ink yourself, 
you will find vaseline (petrolatum) and 
castor oil reducers that tend to hold the 
body of the ink. For use where picking 
is bad paraffin oil and Three-in-One oil 
are good, but these take down the body 
of the ink. Some like the best grade of 
kerosene for a reducer. The results are 
better if an ink mill is used. 


Press for a One-Man Shop 


I am going to open a printshop, a one-man 
shop to start, doing the ordinary run of com- 
mercial work and specializing in stationery, an- 
nouncements, and society forms. Can you tell 
me the size of press you consider most suitable 
for such work? I do not want unnecessary ex- 
pense right at the start of this enterprise. 


You will probably find the 10 by 15, 
equipped with an automatic feeder, the 
most suitable size unless you have con- 
siderable work lined up, in which case 
you could also use larger presses upon 
which it would be possible to group a 
number of orders and run them together. 


Celluloid Beneath the Drawsheet 


I have a form of mixed cuts and composi- 
tion, a 50,000 run upon eighty-pound enamel- 
coated book. After makeready is finished, what 
would be the result in quality if enough sheets 
below makeready were removed to compensate 
for a .017-inch sheet of celluloid to be hung di- 
rectly beneath the drawsheet ? Would not the 
run come through with less wear on the form 
and sharper print, and with the last sheet off 
the press the same as the first ? 


If the makeready is thorough the an- 
swer is yes, with the exception that there 
is bound to be some wear on the form. 
Wear cannot be avoided but can be min- 
imized. Celluloid is not commonly used 
on cylinder presses when printing upon 
coated book, but is helpful when print- 
ing on papers with surfaces considered 
rough compared to coated book. A pack- 
ing made up of oiled-manila tympan pa- 
per and S. and S. C. is considered hard 
enough for most forms on coated book. 
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Eyesight Examinations 1n Plant 
of Rochester Printing Firm 


By O. K. JOHNSON 


NE IN every three plant employes 
had normal vision, one in three had 
fair vision, and one in three had poor 
vision. This is a proximate summary of 
the results of three surveys covering a 
total of 299 cases of testing the condi- 
tion of the eyes of men and women em- 
ployed in a high-grade printing house, a 
type of industry where normal visual 
acuity is highly essential to efficient pro- 
duction of the work. 

The J. P. Smith Printing Company, 
of Rochester, New York, has completed 
the third check-up on the eyesight of its 
people. In 1926 the company adopted 
the policy of biennial examinations of 
the eyes of all employes, not only in the 
production departments but also in the 
office and other divisions of the business. 
Its second test was made in 1928, when 
Frank J. Smith, president of the com- 
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VISION 


Vision in the plans of the archi- 
tect whoconceived it transforms 
a mass of stone and steel into a 
structure of magnitude, beauty, 
and utility. Every slab of shining 
marble and each fiery rivet driven 
into its mighty girders are but 
physical properties that hasten 
the erection of new skyscraping 
monuments of the builder’s art. 
In the building of actually suc- 
cessful direct-mail advertising 
likewise, type metal, ink, and 
paper are the physical properties 
that give your message life. To 
reach the heights of utility and 
beauty its planning must also 
embody the fundamentals of lay- 
out and design. We build suc- 
cessful mailing campaigns on the 
bedrock of superior typography. 























The text of one page from a striking folder by The 
Hamilton Press, New York City printing firm 


pany, was president of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America. 

At the very first Mr. Smith was in- 
clined toward the opinion that certain 
obvious cases of impaired and defective 
eyesight might not be isolated, but in- 
stead perhaps typical of other instances 
which were costing the company a great 
deal in the form of errors, expensive lack 
of efficiency, and something less than 
top-hole craftsmanship. His belief has 
been substantiated by the facts discov- 
ered by the three eyesight surveys which 
have been made in his organization. 

According to the company’s plan, all 
employes, from executives to office boy 
and porter, are sent to the office of the 
eye specialist by appointment for eye 
examinations on company time, in order 
that none shall feel a sense of injustice 
or unfairness through loss of time and 
wages. The expense to the company of 
having the biennial surveys comes to 
about six dollars for every person exam- 
ined, covering wages for the time taken 
up in examining the eyes and in fitting 
glasses, and the professional fee paid by 
the company to the examiner. 

It is regarded as very important that 
all eye examinations be kept on a pro- 
fessional basis, and not commercialized 
by expecting the specialist to get re- 
muneration for his work from profits on 
the sale of glasses. Since he is paid a pro- 
fessional fee for the examinations that 
he makes, he is financially free to advise 
anyone that glasses are not required, and 
is not open to insinuations that glasses 
are certain to be prescribed anyway, as 
might be the case otherwise. 

The company recognizes the fact that 
in a sense the men and women go to the 
specialist because they are directed to 
do so. In order to win their confidence in 
the reliability of the eye examination, 
glasses are offered to those who require 
them with the guarantee of a refund at 
the end of two weeks if the employe de- 
sires. This guarantee is made under the 
assumption that each one whose vision 
needs correcting will want to wear the 
glasses if they really improve the vision 
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and are comfortable and satisfy the eye. 
Of a total number of 149 people who 
were fitted with glasses in the three sur- 
veys, only one—a man who left to enter 
a field of business not involving close 
eyework—has requested a refund on the 
money spent for glasses. 


While each one is of course free to or- . 


der glasses or to refuse to order them, it 
has been found that all are willing and 
ready to buy glasses and to wear them 
when the specialist explains their defec- 
tive vision which he assures them glasses 
will correct. Each person pays for his 
own glasses, but if desired he may have 
them charged to the company and pay 
for them with the small weekly amounts 
which are taken out of his wages. 

“We undertook the eyesight conser- 
vation survey in our plant for several 
reasons,” says Mr. Smith. “We were in- 
fluenced somewhat by the wide general 
interest in the subject, for a great deal 
was being said at the time about eye- 
sight conservation in industry. I remem- 
ber we had read the figures published by 
the Ford Motor Company, reporting the 
eye tests of 60,000 men, of whom 29,000 
had subnormal vision. 

“We felt that men and women en- 
gaged in producing fine printing must 
be able to meet particularly high visual 
requirements; but we had observed oc- 
casional instances of unsatisfactory work 
accounted for by subnormal vision. We 
knew of printing plants which, because 
of loss and waste caused by visual de- 
fects of employes, had established the 
policy of requiring the report of an eye 
examination to accompany every appli- 
cation for employment. Statistics had 
been brought to our attention which, 
though admittedly not very comprehen- 
sive, at least indicated that some print- 
ing establishments had found defective 
vision in as many as 70 per cent of their 
regular plant employes. 

“Although it is difficult to express in 
figures the advantage which we are con- 
fident has come to us through a periodic 
check upon the eyesight of our workers, 
the truth has been brought home to us 
by several individual experiences. When 
an expert compositor, discovered mak- 
ing ridiculous errors, and an experienced 
proofreader, found overlooking the sim- 
plest corrections, began to wear glasses 
prescribed by the specialist, their work 
immediately went back to the highest 
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standard of excellence. Even in the case 
of a handy man about the shop, whose 
eyes had gone back on him until he was 
half-blind, correctly fitted glasses en- 
abled him to go about his work without 
stumbling over everything. The foreman 
of our pressroom gave us significant tes- 
timony from his own experience as a 
pressman in another shop, where he be- 
came color-blind from eye fatigue while 
watching the run of a color order, and 
regained his color sense completely by 
wearing glasses to relieve eyestrain and 
to correct nearsightedness and astigma- 
tism. In more than one instance it has 
been possible to check failing eyesight 
where the trouble was occasioned by the 
drinking of too much liquor. 
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“We are convinced that production 
has been increased by the correction of 
subnormal vision, that quality of work- 
manship has been improved, and that 
the people in our organization work with 
far greater rapidity, accuracy, and re- 
liability, with less loss of time and less 
waste of material, and with entire free- 
dom from eyestrain headaches and also 
greater all-around comfort and satisfac- 
tion to themselves.” 

Not in all the cases of visual defi- 
ciencies were glasses prescribed. In sev- 
eral instances of faulty coordination of 
the vision cf the two eyes this muscular 
weakness was corrected and relief from 
eyestrain was obtained entirely through 
supervised exercise treatments. 
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Versatility in handling one problem; rough sketches by Don McCray, well known Chicago artist, developed 
from layouts submitted by budding advertising designers attending the Monday-night class of the Society 
of Typographic Arts, of Chicago ,and discussed by him during the final 1930-31 session of that grou 
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Instalment V.—Peculiarities of Impression 


AKEREADY is (1) the correc- 
tion of the results of mechan- 
ical imperfections, and (2) 


the application of such pressure as may 
be required by the gradation of tones in 
the form and the variations in thickness 
of the sheet to be printed. The peculiari- 
ties of impression may be arranged in 
the following groups: 

1. The effect of compression varies 
with the materials in the form. Under 
compression brass and zinc will yield 
less than copper, copper yields less than 
type, type yields less than machine-cast 
matter, and wood yields most of all. 

2. Impression varies with the differ- 
ent heights of the units of the form. 

3. Impression varies with variations 
of thickness in the sheet to be printed. 
Sometimes there is a distinct variation 
in gage in the sheets of a ream, which in- 
creases the difficulty. 

4. Impression varies with the size of 
the ultimate units of the form. It is ob- 
vious that less squeeze is required to 
print a highlight-halftone dot or a non- 
pareil period than a seventy-two-point 
period. It requires twenty-five times as 
much squeeze to print a 4 by 6 halftone 
as it does to handle a zinc line etching, 
mostly open spaces and the few lines 
about the width of two-point-face brass 
rule. An absolute solid would require 
ten times as much pressure as would be 
needed by the halftone. 

5. The impression varies throughout 
the surface of the entire form; it varies 
throughout the surface of each cut or 
page of the form, and it varies through- 
out the surface of each ultimate unit of 
the cut or page. All forms of impression, 
platen, flat-bed and cylinder, and ro- 
tary, consist of the impact of one plane 
against another. Obviously platen and 
form are two planes. The cylinder of the 
flat-bed press contacts with the form on 
the bed in a succession of narrow lines, 
in reality planes, and the impression 
cylinder of the rotary press contacts 


with the plate cylinder in the same man- 
ner, a continuous succession of narrow 
lines (planes) in contact. 

Some form of leverage furnishes the 
power to bring the two planes into the 
impressional squeeze. With the platen 
press this squeeze is strongest at the 
narrow ends of the platen, that is, close 
to the ends of the impression shaft and 
the side-arms or draw-bars which pull 
the rocker and platen to the impression. 
On the cylinder and on the rotary press 
this squeeze is strongest close to the ends 
of the cylinder. This tendency of the 
impression to bite deeper at the ends 
and be weaker toward the center is gen- 
erally attributed to yield, give, or spring 
in the metal of the cylinder and platen, 
in the bed and the bed supports, and in 
the various forms of levers which place 
the planes in impressional contact. This 
phase of impression is repeated on the 
separated units of the form in a minor 
degree, but must be taken into account. 

Of course, if it were possible, not to 
say practicable, to employ an absolutely 











To the Man 
Who Looks Up 
the Sky Is the 
Limit! 

When we look down, whether 
from a great height or into the 
deep pit of depression, we al- 
ways get the jitters. Look up 
and courage instantly returns. 
Let us look up. The sky is the 
limit. Our job is to make your 


business better. May we help 
you in this direction? 























This inspiring text is from a circular of McCready- 
Parks, complete advertising service, New York City 
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rigid form and press, with no resilient 
material on the platen or the impression 
cylinder, this give, yield, or spring would 
be absent. Experience has shown some 
resilient material upon the impression 
plane to be necessary. Just how much 
resiliency is desirable is a moot question. 
Press engineers and designers disagree, 
and so we find the printing surface of 
the cylinders on various types of presses 
cut to different depths. 

6. The impression varies throughout 
the surface of the form, each cut or page 
of the form, and each ultimate unit of 
the cut or page, because of the space 
separating the units. When the planes 
are brought into contact all the outside 
edges of the form, which is in relief, get 
some of the impression which would fall 
on matter in the blank outside margins 
of the form were this matter present in- 
stead of absent. This phase of impres- 
sion is repeated on each cut or page and 
on each ultimate unit of the form. Bear- 
ers are used on the cylinder and on the 
rotary press, the perimeters of the cyl- 
inders being even with the pitchline of 
their gears, to reduce the extraordinary 
impression on the edges of the form and 
its units. If the bearers on the contact- 
ing planes are not in firm contact, rapid 
wear on the edges of the form results, 
and obviously this wear is most rapid on 
the edges of the form and its units par- 
allel to the journal of the rolling cylin- 
der. This is the very common form of 
slur and wear known as “guttering.” 

7. Impression added in one spot tends 
to remove the impression to some extent 
from an adjacent spot. This is well illus- 
trated in the treatment of the edges of 
vignetted plates. If too much of the edge 
is cut off of the overlay, the removal of 
impression from the strip inside of the 
edge throws the impression back on the 
edge and the strip inside prints broken. 
A vignette plate also shows how impres- 
sion is naturally strongest on edges of 
units next to blank margins. 

After consideration of the peculiari- 
ties of impression it is apparent that a 
level line of impression and a light, kiss- 
ing contact of two planes is only the 
dream of a theorist and something posi- 
tively unattainable in application. Quite 
frequently we have heard that it will not 
be long now until makeready will be 
eliminated (or nearly so) from the list 
of necessary evils; but still the necessity 
for makeready remains with us. 
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Instead of spending time trying to do 
the impossible, all efforts should be de- 
voted to removing so far as is possible 
the causes which make makeready nec- 
essary. Much has been accomplished. 
Precision presses and plates and bases 
are obtainable. If a printer equips with 
precision presses and keeps them in the 
best condition he takes one step to cut 
down makeready. This means that the 
bed and cylinder should be calibrated at 
intervals and any sinks caused by acci- 
dent or strain removed by a competent 
precision machinist. Also, the cylinder 
journals when worn out of round should 
be turned true in a lathe and the boxes 
refitted. All other parts subject to rapid 
wear should be frequently inspected and 
repairs or adjustments made. 

How ridiculous it is to use makeshifts 
like emery paper to get gripper bite in- 
stead of using good grippers! The print- 
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ing industry is cursed, it seems, with a 
tendency to use makeshifts instead of 
the proper appliances or material. This 
means lost time. 

Precision metal bases are another step 
toward shortening makeready, but these 
too must be regularly inspected and kept 
perfectly level and clean. 

No one who has once used precision 
plates will ever resort to the inaccurate 
sort again. A precision gage will indicate 
whether a plate is of the correct thick- 
ness and level, but can tell nothing as 
regards its printing quality—or its be- 
havior under the press impression. Pre- 
cision plates are solidified to stand up 
under impression, precision proved, and 
precision corrected, if necessary. The 
result is a precision printing plate. With 
precision presses, precision bases, and 
precision plates, it is said that make- 
ready time may be reduced 50 per cent. 











Type Faces Employed 

Bodoni 

Regular (M*), 11; Bold (M), 5; 
Book (T**), 2 


Garamond (Toh cose csde aes 12 
Regular, 9; Bold, 3 

CLC ch eee ea ane re 9 
Old Style, 4; Bold, 5 

| eae ane 6 
Regular, 4; Bold, 2 

Kennerley (T) ......25-000 4 

OO CL Ce 2 
Regular, 1; Light, 1 

BASKBIVINE YO )) oslag cxcdistads 2 

Bernhard Gothic (M) ....... 2 

Coeeeee Gee TT). acc ss ess 2 

NE Ss6b54 secs reseks 2 

2 yy Deere rer yee 2 
Regular, 1; Bold, 1 

Scotch Roman (7)... 6.4 2 

BOGEMANK SE) 506068 Serie 1 

Century Old Style (T)....... 1 

Cheltenham Bold (T) ....... if 

EVE BOI CM) occa s.cssl6 os 1 

Monotype Cochin (M) ...... 1 

¢ Serre 1 


Remington (typewriter type). 1 
*M—modernistic ; **T—traditional 
Ads set in traditional faces.... 39 








i 
Typographic Scoreboard 


Subject: Nation’s Business for July 
Seventy Advertisements, One-third Page and Larger 


Ads set in modernistic types... 30 


(One type face, the imitation type- 
writer type, is not classified as either 
traditional or modernistic above.) 


The display of nine of the adver- 
tisements herein credited to tradi- 
tional type faces appeared in faces 
considered modernistic. 


Weight of Type 
Ads set in bold-face.......... 40 
Ads set in light-face......... 29 
Ads set in medium-face....... 1 

Style of Layout 
Conventional’ ...<..<66 605 5/0 53 
Moderately modernistic ...... 16 
Pronouncedly modernistic .... 1 

Illustrations 

Conventiotial 6.06. soaks ons 50 
Moderately modernistic ...... 11 
Pronouncedly modernistic.... 1 


(There were no illustrations in 
eight of the advertisements.) 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 


Conventional .. 2.6406 <s:<665's 38 
Moderately modernistic ...... 30 
Pronouncedly modernistic .... 2 
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Regarding Yearly Profits 


By JOHN A. POSUS 

When business is on an upward swing, 
when people are buying, when produc- 
tion is behind, the question of end-of- 
the-year profits is taken as a matter of 
course. There is little if any anticipa- 
tion, due to the assurance that money is 
there for the asking. But with business 
falling off and production keyed up toa 
point beyond the purchasing power of 
the consumer, yearly profits are caused 
to represent the swing of the pendulum 
between success or failure. 

During a period of struggling circum- 
stances, when general business activity 
is pegging away to keep above water, the 
yardstick with which we measure the 
strength of any business must be some- 
what altered. The necessity of showing 
a yearly profit during both productive 
as well as less active periods is a serious 
obstacle to well rounded business devel- 
opment. It is the average profits over a 
period of years that count—and not the 
profit of any one individual year. 

We may disregard as much as pos- 
sible the sales of a single season, stick 
to normal policies, and place our faith 
in the probability that, over a period of 
several years, our profits will average up 
to expectations. To attempt to move 
stocks by giving the public a hypoder- 
mic of high pressure and cutting prices 
to show a good sales record simply de- 
feats our own purpose, for by so doing 
we increase selling costs and actually 
prolong the return of normal profits. 

On the other hand, if during these 
same slow periods we take advantage of 
subnormal costs in money and materials 
and above-normal productivity of labor, 
and decide on an expansion program for 
the future, we are building the founda- 
tion for substantial future profits. Such 
a step will of course show a decrease on 
the dividend allotment, or increase the 
loss for the year, but we know from past 
experiences that better times have al- 
ways succeeded periods of depression. 

To say that a concern is not profitable 
simply because last year’s books showed 
no profit, is to sit through the opening 
overture of an opera and then go home 
and tell everyone that “there was no 
point to the plot.” When we view busi- 
ness in periodic cycles rather than on 
the basis of one year’s profits, the so- 
called “depressions” will be recognized 
as but periods of rest and preparation. 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


By G. L. CASWELL 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of rate cards, subscription plans, etc., 
should write to Mr. Caswell 1m care of this magazine. Newspapers are not criticized by letter 
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Cultivating Irregular Advertisers 
and Making Them Regular 

From an address by J. S. Gray, pub- 
lisher of the Monroe (Mich.) News, 
at the recent meetings of the Inland 
Daily Press Association, held in Chi- 
cago, many important and valuable sug- 
gestions may be gained on the subject 
of regular newspaper advertisers and in 
cultivation of the irregular advertiser. 
The latter is an important proposition 
in every small city, at least. Mr. Gray’s 
policy is to analyze every factor in this 
development, and his program contains 
five points, as follows: 


1. A logical, fair, and clearly thought-out 
rate structure which places a premium upon 
regularity and frequency. 

2. Adequate and competent personnel to as- 
sist the merchant, advise him, and also prepare 
his copy when necessary. 

3. Sales always held to one purpose—that 
of selling goods and building business. 

4. Care not to sell the advertiser beyond his 
ability to pay the obligation. 

5. Rigid collections. 

Mr. Gray’s emphasis on points 4 and 
5 is worthy of additional elucidation, 
which he gives as follows: 

“They are fundamental in making a 
regular advertiser out of an irregular 
one. One of the most common causes of 
irregularity, we have found, is that the 
inexperienced advertiser is very prone 
to contract for more advertising than he 
can afford. This is especially true of the 
small merchant—the fellow with, as yet, 
little volume but great trade ambition. 
Don’t allow him to spread out beyond 
his means or his immediate opportunity. 
Hold him down. It is better to have him 
spending less money for his advertising 
than he could spend than to have him 
signed up on a contract which it will be 
a burden to him to carry. This, in my 
judgment, is one of the real problems of 
the advertising department. You cannot 
make your irregular advertiser regular 
if he has been oversold. 











“An analysis of small advertising ac- 
counts which we have canceled during 
the year 1930 confirms this judgment 
beyond question. Probably eight out of 
ten of the small advertisers became de- 
linquent before they discontinued their 
contracts. They at first fell behind one 
month, then two months, and then three 
months. The amount was then too large 
for them to pay, and they discontinued. 
After an advertiser of this kind has been 
permitted to run up a bill and discon- 
tinue for that reason, it is very difficult 
to get him back. It may take six months 
to settle the old bill, which is a dead 
horse after the advertising program has 
been discontinued. After the payment of 
such a bill he is apt to acquire actual 
ill will toward that paper and toward 
newspaper advertising. 

“Such an advertiser should never be 
oversold in the first place. And, what is 
more important, he should never be per- 
mitted to become delinquent. He should 
be trained to pay for his advertising by 
the tenth of each month. If he does not 
pay, he should be discontinued then be- 
fore he has accumulated a bill.” 

This is the expression of a business 
manager who is neither sermonizing nor 
theorizing. He has ascertained the facts, 
and many newspaper publishers know 
that he is speaking the truth regarding 
many of their own accounts. We know 
of some and have frequently heard of 
other publishers who “stretch” space 
sold to an advertiser if they see fit to 
make it fill a certain space, and then try 
to collect for the extra space! We can 
imagine no sort of imposition on an ad- 
vertiser that would so cause him to rebel 
against the newspaper as this thing of 
overcharging because of padded space 
given him. Any standard of fairness 
would dictate that this should not be 
done under any circumstances, and it 
will always antagonize the advertiser. 





Color Printing of Newspapers 
and Other Advances 


One never can tell what development 
or change may take place in newspaper 
production. It is usually the unexpected. 
For instance, color printing of advertis- 
ing and pictures in daily newspapers is 
coming to be the usual thing, and many 
large newspapers are putting in special 
equipment for that purpose. It is stated 
that there are 130 newspapers in the 
United States and Canada now printing 
in colors—some of them in two and 
three colors. This will add to the po- 
tency of their advertising and give them 
prestige which other newspapers will 
have to meet, at tremendous cost. 

Then there is the radio-broadcasting 
tieup with newspaper advertising. Sev- 
eral large papers are acquiring all the 
radio stations possible in order to con- 
trol this auxiliary to newspaper adver- 
tising. The Scripps-Howard newsp" pers 
now entering this field will cause other 
papers to demand the same rights and 
privileges on the air. It may be possible 
that this demand may result in drastic 
measures to clear the air channels and 
ultimately dissolve the monopoly which 
so far control of radio stations has given 
certain concerns. 

Distribution of newspapers also has 
its changes. While for half a century 
railway mail service has been adequate 
and quite satisfactory in getting news- 
papers from the press to the readers ina 
wide territory, the revolution of produc- 
tion demands trucks, motorcycles, and 
airplanes. It is possible now for a large 
daily to be in the most remote part of 
its state every morning at daybreak the 
year around. And at what a cost! We 
may look for competition to meet this 
situation by reduced prices, perhaps, 
but even that will not stop the change 
from railway to airplane and other fast 
methods of transportation. 
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The Fight to Preserve Laws 
in Pennsylvania 

Another example of the importance 

of newspaper organization in connec- 
tion with legislative affairs is furnished 
in a report of William N. Hardy, man- 
ager for the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. Mr. Hardy and 
George J. Campbell, the chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the associa- 
tion, found their hands full, and more, 
with 121 measures affecting newspapers 
to a considerable extent and 50 more 
that related to the publication business. 
Proceeding squarely on the theory. that 
publications required by the laws of 
Pennsylvania are in the interests of the 
people, the legislators were solicited for 
their support of the newspapers, and 
other interests were recruited to aid in 
the fight against the reactionaries who 
would have lopped off most of the pub- 
lication requirements in that state. 

Without this intensive campaign the 
publishers of the Keystone State would 
have suffered the loss of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of business in the publi- 
cation of village, county, and state mat- 
ters of great importance to taxpayers 
and citizens. And never in any single 
instance did Mr. Hardy and his assis- 
tants solicit aid for the benefit of the 
newspapers, but placed the argument 
squarely before members that the inter- 
ests of the people were at stake and that 
the newspapers represented the people 
as much as did legislators. 

It was found that many lobbies rep- 
resenting special interests, and politi- 
cians wishing to avoid publicity in their 
offices, were arrayed against the news- 
papers through the entire session. That 
these opponents were routed and de- 
feated at almost every turn proves the 
good management of the publishers’ in- 
terests and indicates that Pennsylvania 
is not yet ready to surrender entirely to 
baneful influences which would permit 
and encourage surreptitious raids on 
town and county treasuries. 

Several of the proposed bills that were 
killed in the session were as follows: A 
house bill abolishing publication of the 
mercantile appraisers’ tax list. A bill 
providing for a municipally owned news- 
paper in Philadelphia, and promising an 
extension of that idea to other cities. A 
bill forbidding the publication of any 
photograph of any person arrested until 
after his conviction of crime. A bill to 
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reduce publication of town ordinances 
to the mere title, with penalty provided. 
Several labor bills proposed to affect the 
payrolls of newspapers. A bill that would 
have prevented all election officers from 
giving out election returns until noon of 
the following day. A bill to provide for 
the construction of a suitable journalism 
building at the state college. 

Many bills which affected only the 
very large cities in Pennsylvania were 
offered. Through it all the newspaper or- 
ganization functioned in splendid style, 
and only by such effort was vast damage 
to the publishers and to the people in 
general prevented. 

The lesson is that newspapers, large 
and small, owe it to themselves and to 
each other to maintain and codperate 
with their state organization. Otherwise 
chaos and great loss would result. 

When Newspapers Acquire 
Radio Stations 

A report has been published stating 
that nearly a hundred radio stations in 
the United States have newspaper af- 
filiations. This may account for the fact 
that large newspaper associations have 
not been able to get a 100 per cent reac- 
tion against publication of free radio- 
program announcements. There seems 
quite a movement toward acquisition of 
the radio stations by newspapers, and in 
some cases newspapers are negotiating 
for a number of broadcasting stations. 

This can have but one plan back of it, 
and that is to tie in national and local 
advertising in newspapers with their 
radio stations. A combination like this 
would give the newspapers having such 
stations a decided advantage over pa- 
pers not owning stations. It would per- 
mit maintenance of the very highest 
newspaper rates with a promise that so 
many additional minutes would be given 
on the air, or that mention of the adver- 
tising in the newspapers would be made 
daily over the radio controlled by the 
newspapers. Thus the monopoly of the 
air that seems to have gradually worked 
out of the Government’s system of con- 
trolling radio has appealed to the news- 
papers and they are going to have it, no 
matter at what cost. 

The contention of publishers, large 
and small, who have maintained right 
along that the publication of radio pro- 
grams has worked to the advantage of 
the most virile competitor of newspapers 
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as advertising media, seems now to be 
borne out by the desire of newspapers 
to control radios. And when they do 
that the newspapers that have no such 
powerful ally and hookup as the local 
radio stations afford will be jumping 
sidewise to find a way to offset the ad- 
vantage they have helped to create. 





Now for Some Selling! 

The tendency to reduce newspaper 
subscription rates has brought out some 
artful dodging which has come to our 
attention. In this tug-of-war to main- 
tain subscription and advertising rates 
in the face of the depression, somebody 
is sure to get tired and give up—and 
then, when good times return, there re- 
curs the old fight to get the rates back 
to a profitable basis. 

Merchants in one town with two good 
weekly papers of above three thousand 
circulation and a local rate of $0.33 an 
inch have been arguing for a reduction 
of space rates. The newspapers have 
been standing pat, and have lost some 
business because of the delay and also 
the summer heat. This reminds us that 
some twenty years ago, when these same 
papers raised their advertising rates 
from $0.10 to $0.15 an inch, they had 
more kicks on that raise than they ever 
did on the several subsequent raises 
made until they got the rate up to $0.33. 
It is all a matter of comparison. 

Another good publisher of two week- 
lies has made a concession to his farmer- 
readers by offering a reduction in the 
subscription price of the paper in pro- 
portion to the present depressed price of 
farm products as compared with the 
normal-times prices. That is, taking the 
price of wheat in normal times at $1.50, 
corn at $1.00, oats at $0.50, butter at 
$0.45, and eggs at $0.35, he figures the 
present prices of these same products, 
gets the percentage of decrease in such 
prices, and then offers his paper for a 
thirty-day period at $1.15 a year in- 
stead of $2.00. He thought the psycho- 
logical effect among the farmers would 
be good, but when he sent his solicitors 
out to get subscribers to pay or renew at 
the lower figure the former had only or- 
dinary success. New subscribers came 
just as hard as they ever did, but prom- 
ises were more alluring for the future. 

These are just two examples of what 
may be done and perhaps is being done 
along the line. If the newspaper could 
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live for a year by suspending payments 
by its debtors and inaugurating a mora- 
torium such as the several great powers 
have just effected to aid Germany, it 
would perhaps find a ready response and 
get a pat on the back from some of the 
good friends who like to read it. But 
would they not pay their other creditors 
who have not made such concessions, 
and forget to thank the newspapers for 
the consideration shown? 

The fact is that newspapers are going 
to get down to normalcy without figur- 
ing how to do it. While reader-families 
have been taking a daily or two, and also 
several local newspapers regularly, they 
are cutting out some of them and expect 
to go on paying the regular price for 
those they intend to keep as necessities. 
Circulations have doubled and trebled 
since the war because of the fact that 
readers have been more avaricious for 
news and reading matter. With prices of 
their products lowered as at present 
they are not quibbling so much about 
the price to be paid as about paying any- 
thing at all. They are going to movies 
at the same old price, but they are go- 
ing less than they did. They are driving 
their cars a little more sparingly and 
they are spending less for clothes, just 
as they are taking fewer newspapers. 
Getting right down to necessities is the 
order of the day, and that makes it a 
job of “selling” people what they need. 

We have talked with solicitors for 
magazines and dailies and weeklies, and 
all report the same thing—about one- 
third of the sales they were making two 
years ago. It is questionable whether 
people are demanding a lower price for 
the things they want and are going to 
have, or whether they shall do without 
much that they have been using. 

And this gets the matter right back 
to the fundamentals—making a good 
newspaper and then selling it, at the 
regular price, to people who want it and 
will pay for it regardless of all else. 





Herman P. Dean Wins Headline 
Contest Staged by N.E. A. 

Herman P. Dean, editor and also 
publisher of the Wayne County News, 
of Wayne, West Virginia, was awarded 
first prize in the headline-writing con- 
test recently conducted by the National 
Editorial Association, and presentation 
of the award, a fountain-pen desk set, 
was made at the N. E. A. Atlanta con- 
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Herman P. Dean, editor and publisher of the Wayne 
County News, of Wayne, West Virginia, and winner 
of the N. E. A. award for the most effective headline 
vention. The requirements of the contest 
were that the headline, of the four-deck 
character shown, was to be based upon 
the first chapter of Genesis, describing 
the creation of the world. 

For nearly twelve years Mr. Dean has 
edited and published the Wayne County 
News. He has served on a number of 


EARTH, HEAVEN 
MADE BY GOD: 
MAN IS RULER 


Days, Nights And Seasons 
Are Divisions Of Time 
To Be Governed 
By Sun, Moon 


TASK DIVINE MASTERPIECE 


Land And Water Divided; 
Animals, Fowls, Fishes 
And Vegetation Made, 
And Told To Multiply 























The prizewinning headline produced by Mr. Dean. 
N. E. A. rules stipulated the requirement that this 
headline be based upon the first chapter of Genesis 
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daily newspapers, has been a contribu- 
tor to various trade publications, and 
has been engaged in newspaper work for 
many years, having received his initial 
check for a newspaper story when he 
was only nine years of age. Mr. Dean 
purchased the Wayne County News the 
same week that he finished his journal- 
istic training at Ohio State University. 





A Newspaper Names Contest 

A rather unique contest was inaugu- 
rated in April by the Home News Pub- 
lishing Company, owner of a chain of 
weekly papers published in the vicinity 
of Chicago and in southern Wisconsin. 
John H. Millar, president of the com- 
pany, offered a $5 hat to the editor of 
any one of its five weekly papers which 
showed the greatest number of names 
mentioned in his paper during a five- 
week period. The papers were checked 
in the home office in Chicago, and the 
average number of names a week for the 
various papers was as follows: 


1. Lacon Home Journal............. 1,587 
2. Pawnier Clee JOUGUGES «56 de.5 cass 1,204 
3. Lake Geneva News-Tribune....... 937 
4. Sandwich Pree Press ....s cicccccccs 916 
SPMMNOWP NEU ce det cecccwacsnees cs 820 


Thus Horace C. Baker, youthful edi- 
tor of the Lacon Home Journal, is now 
wearing the hat and is receiving the 
praises of competing editors, while the 
president has plans under way to build 
up the news content of the papers that 
did not show up so well. 

A breaking-down of the figures com- 
piled showed that the greatest deficiency 
was in the farm-news department, and 
this is to be stepped up. Mr. Millar says: 
“From 42,000 to 80,000 local names a 
year comprise a lot of news value for the 
small price of our subscriptions. Every 
single one of our newspapers that can 
use these name-count figures is selling 
both advertising and circulation.” 

It is interesting to note that the two 
leading newspapers are the two that are 
seven-column, twelve-em papers, run off 
on six-column quarto presses. The two 
that run last are six-column papers. The 
Lake Geneva paper is a standard seven- 
column, thirteen-em publication. 

“Volume of names is an indication of 
quality as well as quantity of news,” 
Mr. Millar observes. “Take the story of 
a wedding, for example. It can be writ- 
ten with the names of only the bride and 
groom and a few others, or it can be 
made to include names of twenty or 
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thirty persons. Obviously the latter way 
of handling the matter produces a story 
of much higher quality.” 

I. H. Easter, editor of the Sandwich 
Free Press, comments on one improve- 
ment which the contest brought about 
in his office. “Formerly we were prone 
to write it, ‘John Doe of Aurora spent 
Sunday with his parents here.’ Now it 
is, ‘John Doe of Aurora spent Sunday 
with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Doe.’ The first item has only one name; 
the second has three.” 

Each of the Home News Publishing 
Company papers is alone in its town. 
Papers range in age from fifty-one years 
for the Lake Geneva paper to ninety- 
four years for the Lacon Home Journal. 


Advertising the Newspaper 

The suggestion, often repeated, that 
newspapers should advertise themselves 
in their own papers, sometimes bears 
fruit that is of doubtful value. 

We noted a good county local paper 
not long ago which was simply crowded 
with display advertising, mostly for lo- 
cal business men who were boosting a 
spring opening or fashion show in the 
town. It was a real example of keen local 
advertising. And in the next issue of the 
same paper we noted a forty-five-inch 
advertisement dominated by a large cut 
of a man with a megaphone shouting 
“Advertise in the Herald! Business men 
and stores which do not advertise are 
passing up the best stimulant to busi- 
ness they can find today,” etc. 

Just imagine the psychological effect 
of that newspaper ad! If we were one of 
the business men who had spent some 
hundreds of dollars in the preceding is- 
sue, we would think that the reaction 
would be against the paper, against the 
spring fashion shows, and against all 
boosting and booming of local business 
in that way. We would point to the ad 
and say, “What do the newspapers ex- 
pect from business men, anyway?” 

Rather should the newspapers pre- 
pare definite facts and statements to win 
advertisers in a businesslike way, and 
present the facts modestly, not as com- 
mands nor with a slant that might be 
viewed as cudgeling. Our own prefer- 
ence is four- or six-inch single-column 
spaces on the front page. Supplement 
this with newspaper house-organs, or 
folders that may be enclosed in letters 
mailed to the business men. 
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We received a letter, recently, from 
a man past middle age in which he said 
he wished to get into a small newspaper 
business somewhere—with $500 cash! 
Verily and truly, we can’t see it. Many 
years ago that could be done. It is stated 
that the elder Bennett started the New 
York Herald with $500 cash, using a 
basement room and a little press and 
type, and with some drygoods boxes for 
the makeup stones and tables. And some 
years ago it was possible to get into the 
country-newspaper business on little or 
nothing, if a person could stand the gaff 
of hunger, pester the community or in- 
spire it until he could draw sustenance 
from it, and finally emerge better off 
than competitors in the same field. But 
that cannot be done now. Things are 
more tried and settled, and we would 
not advise anybody to start or buy a 
newspaper with $500 cash, and most 
certainly not a man past middle age. 
Boom-town times are past, and the ap- 
peal must be to old residents, not pros- 
pects who may assist in building up a 
community. Papers may be bought in 
going towns with perhaps $5,000 cash 
and the balance on terms, but the buyer 
in such cases takes all the chances and 
must make his own way. It is not pre- 
pared or stabilized for him. 


Rather the most curious court deci- 
sion in connection with political candi- 


dates and advertising bills that we have’ 


ever noted is mentioned in the Califor- 
nia Newspaper Publishers’ bulletin. It 
is to the effect that where a candidate 
for office is limited in his campaign ex- 
penditures to a certain percentage of the 
salary paid annually for that office, bills 
for advertising cannot be collected for 
any amount above that percentage. In 
this California instance a man was a 
candidate for supervisor of Los Angeles 
county. A suit was brought for collec- 
tion of approximately $5,000. The law 
limits such candidate’s expenditure for 
campaign expenses to 20 per cent of the 
salary of that office, which would be 
$800. As the candidate thus violated the 
law in contracting for an expenditure of 
far more than that, it is held that judg- 
ment could be given for no amount. If 


that decision should be held as a prece- 
dent and affirmed by higher courts, all 
any candidate would have to do to avoid 
payment of his newspaper or other cam- 
paign expenses would be to plead that 
he cannot legally pay any account that 
would involve him in a violation of law. 


The Webster (S. D.) Reporter and 
Farmer celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary year by issuing a sixty-four page 
Golden Anniversary Edition in connec- 
tion with the Golden Jubilee celebration 
staged by the city of Webster on June 
17, 18, and 19. A feature of the edition 
was a thirty-two-page magazine section 
with gold cover, containing a history of 
Day County and of every town in the 
county, in addition to other historical 
data. The cover section of the edition 
was also printed on gold paper. A total 
of well over a hundred cuts illustrated 
the edition, which contained a hundred 
articles written by pioneers of the coun- 
ty and a list of early pioneers still liv- 
ing. In the parade, staged in connection 
with the Webster Jubilee, the Reporter 
and Farmer featured a float represent- 
ing a cake with fifty lighted candles. 


Crime news, which most people think 
occupies the greater part of the reading- 
matter space in all the metropolitan 
newspapers, actually gets but 6.3 per 
cent of the space, according to Harry C. 
Read, city editor of the Chicago Ameri- 
can. Referring to a recent survey made 
in regard to the various classifications 
of news, Mr. Read pointed out that the 
crime news occupied but 6.3 per cent 
and the scandal news 1.6 per cent in his 
paper. The remaining 90 per cent was 
devoted to various items as follows: 
Features, including comic strips, fiction 
stories, jokes, cartoons, etc., 25.2 per 
cent; cultural and educational articles, 
13.6 per cent; sports, 17.3 per cent; 
general domestic news, 10.7 per cent; 
financial news, 7.7 per cent; radio, 3.3 
per cent; society, 5.1 per cent; amuse- 
ments, 3.8 per cent; domestic politics, 
national, state, and local, 2.7 per cent, 
and foreign news received .6 per cent. 
And there you have the makeup of a 
great daily newspaper’s average edition 
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for a full month. Statements of this kind 
published and offered to the public as a 
candid reply to the oft-repeated accusa- 
tion that newspapers promote and en- 
courage crime by constantly playing up 
and emphasizing such news might do a 
world of good in cleaning the skirts of 
the press. Wonder what percentage of 
crime and scandal and immorality and 
social debauch the movies would show 
if a fair survey of their productions were 
to be taken for one month? 





The Rome (Ga.) News-Tribune on 
June 17 formally opened its new pub- 
lishing plant to the public. The struc- 
ture is designed in the Georgian style of 
architecture, and is effective in its sim- 
plicity and its excellent proportions. 

The design of the new building takes 
entire advantage of the natural slope 
of the site. This slope made it possible 
to provide for paper storage underneath 
the executive unit of the structure and 
on the pressroom level. The executive 
offices overlook the manufacturing space 
and are immediately accessible to it and 
to the editorial offices. The executive 
quarters are heated by steam radiators, 
but unit steam heaters are employed for 
the main manufacturing space. 

Production of the News-Tribune has 
been decidedly modernized and sped up 
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Business Review for July 


| ean at no time since those early 
days in August, 1914, when the world 
awoke in horror to see the nations 
of Europe plunging one after the other 
into the maelstrom of what was to be- 
come a world war, have we watched with 
such concern the bulletins and reports 
as we now watch those that give the lat- 
est details of the economic and financial 
crisis in Central Europe. For some time 
it has been granted that the financial 
structure of that part of the world was 
in a weakened state. Doubtless the pres- 
ent situation is but a reaction of the re- 
cent crisis in Austria. We can but hold 
our breath and await developments. 

In the meantime, all business in this 
country drags along through that an- 
nual period known to us as the “summer 
slump.” Steel activities are at low level, 
which of course indicates a lack of busi- 
ness in those industries demanding steel. 
Reports from the automotive industry, 
however, denote increases in shipments 
and sales by several manufacturers. 

The railroad situation is far from en- 
couraging. The decline in railway earn- 
ings in 1930 and 1931 has reached a 
point where it constitutes one of the ma- 
jor business problems of the country. 





The new plant of the Rome (Ga.) News-Tribune, which was formally opened to the public on June17.In 
its simple but effective architecture and its thoroughly modern equipment, this plant sets a high standard 


by the installation of a Hoe four-deck, 
straight-line perfecting press, two plates 
wide, which produces thirty-two-page 
papers at the rate of 12,000 an hour, or 
sixteen-page issues at a speed of 24,000 
an hour. The paper’s typesetting needs 
are ably served by five linotypes, one of 
which is a single-keyboard model that 
handles adwork, headings, borders, and 
column rule in rapid manner. 





Harassed by the steady encroachment 
of competition from the constantly in- 
creasing extension of the bus and truck 
lines, inland waterways, pipe lines, and 
aviation, the rail lines are indeed facing 
a serious problem. 

A group of 155 editors of trade pub- 
lications covering different fields has 
expressed the belief that business condi- 
tions would turn towards normalcy dur- 


ing the coming fall. Upturns are already 
observed in sections of the automobile 
industry, chemicals, textiles, machine 
tools, electric-power production, com- 
mercial bakeries, construction, furniture 
manufacturing, meat packing, shoe re- 
tailing, and radio broadcasting. Every 
pickup in the machine-tool industry is 
considered as a good sign, since it is gen- 
erally a forerunner of a pickup in vari- 
ous branches of manufacturing. 

Forty-four reporting chain-store or- 
ganizations showed a slight decrease— 
34 per cent—in sales during June, as 
compared with the same month a year 
ago. During the same month there was 
recorded a slight drop in business insol- 
vencies. In June this year there were 
1,993 failures, involving $51,655,648 of 
indebtedness, as compared with 2,026 
similar defaults with liabilities of $63,- 
130,762 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. 

Little change is noticed in the em- 
ployment situation at the time, and the 
country is comparatively free from la- 
bor difficulties, except in spots. A coal 
strike in Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
recently spread over into West Virginia. 
Unless this difficulty is settled it may 
have a disturbing effect on steel produc- 
tion, should the latter show tendencies 
to pick up in the fall. 

The farmer, although he will receive 
low prices for his crops, is producing 
them at the lowest costs in many years, 
except in parts where drought condi- 
tions may raise costs by reducing yields. 

With signs of a slight improvement 
discernible in the agricultural situation, 
the principal sore spots in the business 
picture at the present time are to be 
found in those industries engaged in the 
production of basic materials. The proc- 
ess of accomplishing economic balance 
appears to be going forward, however, 
and as it proceeds the time for broad re- 
covery in all lines is brought nearer. 

Unsatisfactory as the present situa- 
tion seems to be, nevertheless there are 
some bright spots which should ulti- 
mately be a benefit to industrial prog- 
ress. Chief among these is the growing 
replacement demand resulting from the 
large number of machines which have 
worn out or become inefficient because 


of their obsolescence. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 


‘ will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 
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Six Direct-Mail Prizes Will Be 
Awarded at Convention 

Six prizes are being offered this year for out- 
standing work in direct-mail advertising, and 
the awards will be presented at the Buffalo 
convention of the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, October 7 to 9. 

The J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit de- 
partment store, is offering a silver cup for the 
best direct-mail advertising used by a depart- 
ment store or specialty shop. Postage and The 
Mailbag will give a silver cup for the outstand- 
ing achievement in direct-mail work during the 
year, with no restrictions as to the character 
of the achievement. The Multigraph trophy, 
a silver cup, is offered for the best direct-mail 
campaign which is made up entirely or at least 
very largely of letters. 

The Silvertone trophy, a bronze plaque, is 
given by the Standard Envelope Manufactur- 
ing Company for the best-designed envelope. 
The Postal Telegraph trophy, a silver cup, is 
placed in competition for the first time for the 
most effective use of telegrams in connection 
with some direct-mail advertising campaign. 
The Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company 
prize, $100 in cash, is offered for the best cam- 
paign covering the use of blotters. 

These contests have no connection with the 
Direct Mail Leaders’ Exhibit, entries for which 
could not be submitted after July 1. Material 
submitted for the above-mentioned contests 
will be accepted up to September 1, and should 
be addressed to the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association headquarters, 2227 Barlum Tower, 
Detroit. Copies of rules for the various con- 
tests can be secured by writing to the associa- 
tion at the same address. 


Craftsmen’s Convention at St. Louis 
Offers Excellent Program 

The twelfth annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, to be held at the New Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, August 16 to 19, offers an ideal op- 
portunity for Craftsmen to combine an impor- 
tant business trip with vacation pleasures for 
themselves and their families. Aside from the 
constructive addresses and discussions offered 
by the convention sessions, extensive arrange- 
ments have been made for the entertainment 
of the visitors and their families, as the events 
mentioned below will indicate. 

Craftsmen may register on the afternoon of 
Sunday, August 16. The reception committee 
will be on duty, and those who desire to attend 
church may readily obtain information as to 
the location of various churches. As the pro- 
gram of the Municipal Opera, at Forest Park, 
changes on Mondays, some may wish to attend 
on Sunday night and then witness a different 


performance on Wednesday evening. Tickets 
may be purchased for the Sunday-night pro- 
gram, but the registration fee covers the cost 
of the midweek opera. 

The opening session of the convention occurs 
on Monday morning, and the ladies are in- 
vited. The meeting will be called to order by 
George Ortleb, president of the St. Louis club. 
Mayor V. J. Miller will welcome the Crafts- 
men, International President Oliver Watson 





The Craftsmen’s emblem—token of 
the group that practices the spread- 
ing of knowledge to help the indus- 
try. Attend the St. Louis convention! 











will be introduced, and then Herbert R. Lewis, 
an orator of exceptional ability, will deliver 
the principal address of this session. Monday 
afternoon will be devoted to a sightseeing trip, 
an important feature of this being a visit to 
the Jefferson Memorial, which houses the 1,943 
gifts presented to Colonel Lindbergh in honor 
of his solo flight across the Atlantic Ocean. The 
evening will be featured by a banquet, enter- 
tainment, and grand ball. 

Charles Conquergood, of Toronto, will be 
the principal speaker of the Tuesday-morning 
program. He will discuss “Color Vision,” and 
it is said that his address contains a remark- 
able amount of information valuable to every 
Craftsman. The afternoon session will be de- 
voted entirely to the Interclub Conference, one 
feature of this being a talk entitled “A Square 
Peg in a Round Hole,” by George Gannett, 
president of the George D. Barnard Stationery 
Company, St. Louis. The ladies will be enter- 
tained during the afternoon at a card party in 
the hotel, and in the evening a steamer trip 
will be staged for the enjoyment of all visitors. 

The final session of the convention will be 
held on Wednesday morning, and the after- 
noon has been left open for any special use 
that suits the pleasure of the Craftsmen and 
their families. In the evening busses will con- 
vey the entire party to the Municipal Opera in 
Forest Park, for an evening of enjoyment in 
this place of outstanding beauty. 

So plan now to attend the convention. You 
will benefit in the information and inspiration 
you bring home with you, and the wife will 
profit by the few days of change and enter- 
tainment. Make your reservation today! 


U.T.A. Officers Are Planning a 
Fine Convention Program 


On June 18 the executive officers of the 
United Typothetae of America gathered at the 
Washington headquarters to consider details 
of the program and arrangements for the 1931 
annual convention, to be held at the Jung Ho- 
tel, New Orleans, October 12 to 15. An outline 
of the entertainment being arranged by the 
New Orleans Typothetae was then presented 
by President William Pfaff. This program in- 
cludes a boat trip throughout New Orleans 
Harbor, the second largest port in the United 
States, and also sightseeing trips to famous 
places in the city of New Orleans. 

Arrangements are being made with the 
Southern Railway for a special U. T. A. train 
in two sections, one section to leave from 
Washington and the other from Cincinnati, 
and both meeting at Chattanooga for a stop- 
over to allow the delegates to visit Lookout 
Mountain and the Chickamauga battlefields, 
after which the sections will be combined in 
one train for the trip to New Orleans. Identi- 
fication certificates, distributed by the U.T.A., 
will permit all delegates to purchase round- 
trip tickets at the rate of a fare and a half. 

Several committees are working on the busi- 
ness program, with the objective of selecting 
subjects of the most vital importance to mem- 
bers, and securing speakers thoroughly quali- 
fied in ability and experience to handle their 
topics most effectively. All in all, U.T.A. mem- 
bers may feel assured that the New Orleans 
convention will pay handsome dividends in 
useful business-building ideas and recreation. 


McGraw-Hill Building Excellent 
Type of Modern Structure 


The McGraw-Hill Building, now nearing 
completion on West Forty-second Street, New 
York City, isa worthy home for the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company and its associated 
and subsidiary organizations. With windows 
entirely encircling the building at every floor 
of the thirty-three, this publishing-printing 
building establishes a precedent in the effective 
planning of industrial structures. 

While full details of the McGraw-Hill plant 
equipment have not yet been made available, 
it is known that the company has ordered 
three Hoe new-design sheet-fed high-speed ro- 
tary presses and three Hoe thirty-two-page 
high-speed rotary web magazine presses. 

Printers and publishers who are gazing with 
dejected mien at the present business prospect 
may profit by studying the McGraw-Hill point 
of view—that necessary construction, and the 
purchase of necessary equipment, may be con- 
summated to particular advantage during a 
period of general business depression. 
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State Commission Praises Printer 
for Quality of Its Brochure 

Despite the cynic’s sneer, recognition of fine 
quality is not a thing of the past. When the 
Stone Printing and Manufacturing Company, 
of Roanoke, Virginia, produced the brochure 
“The President’s Camp on the Rapidan” for 
the State Commission on Conservation and 
Development of Virginia, it put forth every 
effort to turn out a fine piece of printing, and 
was unusually successful. But the satisfaction 
felt over this piece of printing by Edward L. 
Stone, president of the firm, was doubly en- 
hanced when he received a copy of a resolu- 
tion passed by the commission the principal 
paragraph of which read as follows: 
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from other typographic groups for use in this 
exhibition, and will truly appreciate receiving 
any such collections of printing. All letters or 
packages should be addressed as follows: Sec- 
retariaat, Typografische Studiekring Haarlem, 
Duvenvoordestraat 9, Haarlem, Holland. 


S.T.A.Members and World’s Fair 
Officials Meet at Luncheon 
The members of Chicago’s Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts recently met with officials of the 
“Century of Progress” exposition at a luncheon 
in the World’s Fair Administration Building. 
Dr. Allen D. Albert, the assistant to Rufus C. 
Dawes, the president of the exposition, stated 
that the World’s Fair of 1933, dramatizing the 
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Sample Book of Suede Cloth Is 
Issued by Holliston Mills 


A sample book presenting eight colors in 
Holliston suede cloth has been issued by Hol- 
liston Mills, Incorporated, Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts. The printing of the cover in gold, and 
of the flyleaf in brown, indicates beyond any 
possible question the outstanding excellence of 
this stock as a printing surface, and also em- 
phasizes the distinctive effects attainable with 
the use of suede cloth. Requests for this sam- 
ple book should be addressed as above. 


Death of Sir William Waterlow 


Sir William Waterlow, the former head of 
Waterlow & Sons, Limited, the widely known 


Members of the Society of Typographic Arts, of Chicago, at the luncheon meeting recently held with officials of the “Century of Progress” exposition at the World’s 
Fair Administration Building. Dr. Allen D. Albert, assistant to Rufus C. Dawes, president of the exposition, discussed plans for portraying the graphic arts 


“Resolved, That the State Commission on 
Conservation and Development of Virginia ex- 
presses its grateful acknowledgment and en- 
thusiastic appreciation of the work of Edward 
L. Stone, of Roanoke, Virginia, for the artistic 
arrangement and choice of material and color 
which make the brochure entitled ‘The Presi- 
dent’s Camp on the Rapidan’ the most finished 
and artistic publication issued by the Com- 
mission; and the Commission desires to con- 
vey this expression through Mr. Stone to the 
Honorable Thomas Lomax Hunter for the 
text, to Bruce Rogers for the type design, to 
William M. Campbell for the map of the camp, 
to Louis Ruyl for the marginal decorations 
and the map on the flyleaves, to the National 
Park Service of the Department of the Inte- 
rior for maps and data, to the personnel of the 
Stone Printing and Manufacturing Company 
for their work, and to others contributing.” 


Haarlem Typographic Society Seeks 
Specimens of Good Printing 

The Haarlem (Holland) group of the Dutch 
Board of Graphic Study Clubs will open its 
winter course in graphic arts in September 
with an exhibition of printing produced by its 
members. In order to intensify interest in this 
opening event and to show what is being pro- 
duced in other lands, the Haarlem society is 
desirous of securing specimens of fine printing 


world’s progress during the last hundred years, 
would be incomplete unless it portrayed the 
evolution of modern methods of reaching mass 
intelligence through the printed word. Dr. Al- 
bert said that more printed matter is produced 
in Chicago each year than existed in all the 
libraries of the world when Chicago was offi- 
cially organized as a city. 


Tempo Heavy Introduced by the 
Ludlow Typograph Company 
Tempo Heavy, the newest and blackest ver- 


sion of the type family previously comprising 
the Tempo Light, Medium, and Bold, is an- 


THE ADVERTISER 
Buys Tempo Heavy 


nounced by the Ludlow Typograph Company. 
In order to avoid a possible effect of clumsi- 
ness in design, such characters as “A,” “M,” 
“V,” etc., have been created with points in- 
stead of flats, and the result is graceful and 
effective. Alternate characters designed with 
flats have, however, been made available. 

Tempo Heavy is available in matrix form in 
sizes from twelve- to seventy-two-point inclu- 
sive. Specimen sheets may be secured by ad- 
dressing the Ludlow Typograph Company at 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago. 


London printing firm, and also former lord 
mayor of London, died at London on July 6 
at the age of sixty years. 

An article describing Sir William’s induction 
into office as lord mayor of London appeared 
on page 116 of Tue INLAND Printer for De- 
cember, 1929. Another item regarding him ap- 
peared on page 115 of this publication for 
January, 1931. The second item was of a tragic 
nature, concerning the innocent implication of 
the Waterlow printing concern in the gigantic 
hoax perpetrated by swindlers in the fraud- 
ulent production of Portuguese money. The 
Bank of Portugal sued the Waterlow organiza- 
tion for damages and was awarded more than 
one and a half million dollars, although not a 
question was raised as to the integrity of Sir 
William’s concern, which apparently had been 
thoroughly deceived by the swindlers. 


Hulett Becomes Sales Manager of 
Crocker-McElwain Company 

Lee H. Hulett, for the past five years sales 
manager of the Chemical Paper Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, has 
been appointed sales manager of the Crocker- 
McElwain Company, and the sales activities 
of these two paper mills will thus be combined. 
For eleven years Mr. Hulett served with the 
A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company, and 
during that period he rose to the position of 
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sales manager and was then appointed assis- 
tant to the president. He has been connected 
with the paper industry for over sixteen years, 
and is widely and favorably known in paper 
circles throughout the country. 


Conference on Printing Education 


Discusses Vital Problems 

The tenth ‘annual Conference on Printing 
Education, which concluded its four days of 
sessions at New York University on June 25, 
was featured by addresses and discussions of 
the most practical importance to all concerned 
with printing education. One of the outstand- 
ing problems analyzed was the establishing of 
higher standards for the selection of printing 
apprentices. Speaking upon this subject, Allan 
Robinson, the principal of the Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler School of Printing, at Baltimore, laid 
especial emphasis upon the duty of the print- 
ing industry itself to assist all printing schools 
on this matter, particularly by making sugges- 
tions as to courses, helping to locate competent 
instructors, suggesting minimum intelligence 
standards for students, and aiding in the plac- 
ing of graduates of the schools. 

Dr. Ernest F. Eilert cited what had been 
accomplished by the United Typothetae of 
America in the direction of printing education. 
He was followed by Julius C. Widmayer, presi- 
dent of the New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, who ably portrayed the activities 
of his group in the stimulating of apprentice- 
ship training in the metropolitan area. 

Summaries of courses in eight typical print- 
ing schools were presented by representatives 
of the respective schools under the topic of 
“Objectives of Printing Education,” and they 
offered ideas on the sound pedagogical devel- 
opment of such courses. 

New developments in education and print- 
ing were discussed in sessions on Thursday, 
among the subjects presented being printing- 
class visual aids, mechanical and scientific ad- 
vances in printing, photoengraving screens, 
and societies for the advancement of printing. 

A large number of those attending the con- 
ference took advantage of the opportunity for 
inspection trips and the special demonstrations 
arranged by the following concerns: American 
Type Founders Company; the Intertype Cor- 
poration; Mergenthaler Linotype Company ; 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company; McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company; Miehle Printing 
Press and Manufacturing Company; Flower 
Steel Electrotype Company, and the Powers 
Photo-Engraving Company. 


Death of Bideund C. Westman 


Edward C. Westman, the president of Blom- 
gren Brothers & Company, well known Chi- 
cago photoengraving firm, died at his home 
in Chicago on July 5 at the age of sixty-nine 
years. Mr. Westman was widely known among 
photoengravers, printers, and buyers through- 
out the Middle West, and his death will be 
mourned by a vast group of friends. 


Survey Shows Increased Use 

of Color by Newspapers 
A survey conducted by the Chicago Tribune 
discloses that 135 newspapers are now using 
run-of-paper two-color advertising, exclusive 
of colorwork done by rotagravure, by the 
“fudge” process, or on a comic-sheet press. Of 
the total reporting, 117 are in the United 

States, 16 in Canada, and 2 in Hawaii. 
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Death of Peter G. Thomson 


Peter Gibson Thomson, founder and presi- 
dent of the Champion Coated Paper Company 
and the Champion Fibre Company, of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, died at Cincinnati on July 10 at the 
age of seventy-nine years. In 1870, while liv- 
ing in Cincinnati, he opened a book store and 
developed a small publishing business. He dis- 
played an especial interest in the new coated 
paper stock which was being introduced at the 
time, and finally became western manager of 
the Champion International Company, which 
was producing coated paper at Hamilton. Mr. 


PETER GIBSON THOMSON 


Thomson served this organization until 1893, 
and then he established the Champion Coated 
Paper Company, which under his leadership 
has grown and prospered until it now occupies 
an enviable position in the paper industry. 
Widely known for his philanthropies, his lit- 
erary achievements, and his exemplification of 
the importance of a sound mind in a sound 
body, Mr. Thomson was an outstanding citi- 
zen and his passing is an irreparable loss. 


Bauer Type Foundry Introduces 
Beton and Futura Inline 
Bauer Type Foundry, Incorporated, of 235 
East Forty-fifth Street, New York City, has 
brought out Futura Inline, which retains in a 
most perfect manner the clean and distinct 
lines of the basic Futura design. The new face 


BETON MEDIUM A LETTER 
of rigid and solid structure 


BETON EXTRA BOLD IS 
forceful and massive in 


FUTURA INLINE 
FOR EMPHASIS 


can be used effectively for an occasional word 
of emphasis as well as to add variety to rather 
monotone text matter. It is available in sizes 
from eighteen- to seventy-two-point. 

Bauer Beton, another new face just intro- 
duced by this company, is in keeping with the 
spirit of this age of technical perfection, being 
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as rigid and solid in its structure as a modern 
skyscraper, and ideally suited to present any 
especially ambitious message. Beton Medium, 
Bold, and Extra Bold can be furnished from 
stock, and two additional weights are now in 
process of manufacture. 

Specimens of either of these two faces may 
be obtained by forwarding a request to the 
Bauer Type Foundry, Incorporated, at the ad- 
dress which is given above. 


Paper Merchants Make Concession 
to Benefit Chicago Printers 

At a recent meeting of Chicago paper mer- 
chants’ representatives and the Trade Matters 
Committee of the Master Printers Federation 
of Chicago, the former agreed that, effective 
at once, no broken-carton charge will be made 
on envelopes when the broken-carton order is 
accompanied by an order for one or more 
complete cartons of envelopes. Representatives 
of the paper merchants also stated that further 
consideration would be given to the complete 
question of broken packages, with possibilities 
of additional action at a later date. 


Pastello Inks to Be Produced by 
Brooklyn Organization 

Shuck, Maclean & Company, Limited, Lon- 
don—the manufacturer of the Pastello inks 
which created so much intense interest among 
printers when employed on the cover of this 
publication for October, 1930, and which are 
also used on the insert between pages 56 and 
57 of the present issue—announces that Pas- 
tello inks are to be made conveniently avail- 
able to the printers of the United States. The 
Manufacturers Printing Ink Corporation, 196 
Wallabout Street, Brooklyn, New York, has 
been granted sole rights for the manufacture 
and sale of Pastello inks in the United States, 
and production and distribution of these inks 
will be under way very shortly. 


Attractive Outline of Courses Is 
Issued by Chicago School 


The Chicago School of Printing has issued, 
under the heading “The ‘Good Old Days’ Are 
Changing,” a colorful and most pleasing out- 
line of the courses in its curriculum. The book- 
let—which was brought out for distribution 
at the Conference on Printing Education, re- 
cently held at New York University—was pro- 
duced by the pre-apprentice students of this 
well known printing school. 

A gray-blue antique cover stock, French- 
folded, was used, and it was printed in black 
and a tone of blue contrastingly darker than 
the color of the paper. Antique stock of wove 
finish was chosen for the text pages, and the 
text, in black, was enclosed with a border of 
ornaments in blue. The outline of courses is 
preceded by an informally written description 
of the school’s objectives and methods which 
goes far to “sell” the reader on the practical 
results achieved by this very fine institution. 

All in all, the booklet is a real credit to the 
students of the school, their instructors, and 
Lester A. Reppert, director. 


Death of Dr. Edward G. Acheson 

Dr. Edward Goodrich Acheson, the founder 
of the Acheson Ink Company, Incorporated, 
and chairman of its board of directors, died 
at his home in Buffalo on July 6. 
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Buckeye Custom Cover Brought 
Out by Beckett Company 

The Beckett Paper Company, of Hamilton, 
Ohio, is introducing its Buckeye custom cover 
in attractively sophisticated styles appropriate 
for the most particular requirements. A plater 
process is used to provide characterful finishes, 
and it is claimed that these covers are distinc- 
tive for their easy printing as well as for their 
unusual beauty. Regular Buckeye cover, high 
in rag content, is used as the base for this new 
offering in cover papers. 

A sample book showing the Buckeye custom 
cover in four finishes, thirteen colors, and two 
weights has just been issued, and a copy may 
be secured by addressing the company. 





Bartlett-Orr Press Consolidates 
With The Aldus Printers 

The Bartlett-Orr Press and The Aldus Print- 
ers, Incorporated, each firm a widely known 
quality printing company of New York City, 
have consolidated under the name of The 
Bartlett Aldus Press, with offices and plant in 
the Printing Crafts Building, 461 Eighth Ave- 
nue. The executive officers and directors of the 


ISAAC VAN DILLEN 


new firm are: chairman of the board, E. E. 
Bartlett; president, Isaac Van Dillen; vice- 
president in charge of creative work, Bert C. 
Chambers; vice-president in charge of sales, 
Frank L. Henahan; vice-president, George S. 
Messing; treasurer, A. E. Lobeck; secretary, 
O. Alfred Dickman. 

The Bartlett Aldus Press will be located on 
several floors in the Printing Crafts Building, 
which will accommodate its letterpress, offset, 
water-color, art, photographic, and engraving 
departments, and the plant equipment is de- 
scribed as affording complete facilities for the 
production of the highest quality of book or 
general commercial printing. 

The two affiliated concerns claim a number 
of notable achievements in the field of the 
graphic arts, such as the origination and the 
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development of a certain widely used process 
of water-color printing, the combination of 
water-color, offset, and letterpress printing, 
inauguration of the first commercial use of 
halftones, etc. The experimental work which 
led to these accomplishments is to be continued 
by the new organization, and the officers have 
good reason to believe that The Bartlett Aldus 
Press will go on to new heights of leadership 
in the printing industry. 





Canadian Tariff on Publications 
Effective on September 1 

The new Canadian tariff schedule for pub- 
lications, directly affecting the interests of 
United States magazines and trade journals, 
goes into effect on September 1. The principal 
points of the schedule are as follows: 

Magazines, including technical or trade 
journals, are subject to a tariff of five cents a 
copy when the space devoted to advertise- 
ments exceeds 30 per cent of the total space; 
pay two cents a copy when the advertising 
space used is between 20 and 30 per cent of the 
total space, and are admitted free when the 
advertising space runs below 20 per cent. Re- 
ligious, agricultural, scientific, and educational 
publications not issued for profit are admitted 
without tariff. 

Fiction magazines are subject to a tariff of 
fifteen cents a pound, with a minimum tax of 
fifteen cents a copy. This feature may result in 
the printing of some American magazines in 
Canada or in the starting of new Canadian 
publications of this character. 

It is estimated that the Canadian circulation 
of general magazines published in the United 
States will be reduced to the extent of between 
25 and 50 per cent. At present it does not ap- 
pear likely that the circulation of business 
publications will be noticeably affected, as 
these publishers will probably absorb the tax 
rather than pass it on to the subscriber. 

The opinion is that the new tariff, coupled 
with the tariff placed last year on printed mat- 
ter produced in the United States, will grad- 
ually result in an increase in the volume of 
printing handled by Canadian printers. 

The objective of the tariff on publications 
is to aid the Canadian manufacturer, who has 
found himself constantly confronted with the 
American competitors’ advertising in United 
States magazines having wide circulation in 
Canada, and has sought protection against this 
competition. The tariff was not inspired by 
Canadian publishers; as a matter of fact, one 
of the largest Canadian publishers opposed it. 
The Chicago Journal of Commerce, in an edi- 
torial last fall, amply refuted that charge, 
commenting in part as follows: 

“The MacLean Publishing Company, Lim- 
ited, is the leading Canadian publisher of busi- 
ness and technical books, periodicals, and 
newspapers, holding a position there compar- 
able to that of McGraw-Hill in this country. 
Now the Financial Post, a leading business 
newspaper of Canada and one of the MacLean 
properties, protests against this tariff idea and 
makes it perfectly clear that it will fight the 
scheme to a finish. . .. Colonel J. B. MacLean 
says that such a course would in the long run 
handicap the spread of useful knowledge. . . . 
Incidentally, this is not a new attitude for 
Colonel MacLean. Severe duties on such pub- 
lications were imposed by the Dominion in 
1892 and again in 1894, and on each occasion 
he led the protest that resulted in repeal.” 
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Death of Harry V. Marshall 


Harry V. Marshall, who for over twenty 
years had been associated with the ink con- 
cern of Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, now af- 
filiated with the International Printing Ink 
Corporation, died at Chicago on July 14 at 
the age of forty-five years. Following service 
with various printing firms, Mr. Marshall 
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joined the Ruxton organization in 1910, served 
four years in the Chicago office and five in the 
Cleveland branch, and from 1919 until the 
time of his death was connected with the Chi- 
cago headquarters. He had been a member of 
the Chicago Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men for several years, and was an active mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education. He was a 
keen student of the graphic arts. 





Barrett Bindery Company Erecting 
$100,000 Addition to Plant 


The Barrett Bindery Company, of Chicago, 
manufacturer of binders, has begun construc- 
tion of a $100,000 four-story addition to its 
present plant, this enlargement being made 
necessary by the requirements for additional 
production space. The new addition will pro- 
vide 100,000 square feet of space. The com- 
pany has also laid plans for future expansion 
by purchasing the adjoining property, dimen- 
sions of which are 157% by 236 feet. 

The Barrett Bindery Company is another of 
those farsighted concerns which have recog- 
nized the value of undertaking needed expan- 
sion at a time when material and labor costs 
are available at attractive prices. 





Quaintance Made General Manager 
of J.D. Hennigan Company 

Announcement is made that the J. D. Hen- 
nigan Company, dealer in rebuilt printing and 
bookbinding equipment, will continue in busi- 
ness under the direction of A. R. Quaintance, 
vice-president, who was also appointed gen- 
eral manager of the firm at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors. Mr. Quaintance is thor- 
oughly familiar with the ideals and policies of 
the late J. D. Hennigan, having worked closely 
with him, and is thoroughly qualified to man- 
age the concern successfully. 

Mr. Quaintance declares that the rumor re- 
garding his firm going out of business, which 
appeared in another printing publication, was 
and is totally without foundation. 
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$20,000,000 Mail-Order Contract 
Goes to W. F. Hall Company 

Announcement is made that the W. F. Hall 
Printing Company, of Chicago, has consum- 
mated a ten-year contract with Montgomery 
Ward & Company for handling a large share 
of this mail-order firm’s catalog and salesbook 
printing. The contract involves an expenditure 
of over $20,000,000 during its ten-year period, 
and is said to represent nearly a one-third in- 
crease in the amount of printing formerly done 
by Hall for Montgomery Ward & Company. 





Burgess Mat Department Organized 
as Burgess Cellulose Company 

The stereotype-mat department of C. F. 
Burgess Laboratories, Incorporated, has been 
organized as a company and will be known as 
the Burgess Cellulose Company, a division of 
C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Incorporated. The 
firm will have headquarters at Freeport, IIli- 
nois, and will manufacture and distribute the 
Burgess chrome stereotype mat and various 
products made by the parent concern. 

Officers of the company are as follows: 
chairman of the board, Dr. C. F. Burgess; 
president, Dr. A. W. Schorger; vice-president, 
Howard F. Weiss; treasurer, Victor E. Fish- 
burn; secretary, D. T. Stephenson. 


Death of A. F. Rogers 

A. F. Rogers, president of the Spokane Pa- 
per and Stationery Company, died on June 19 
at Spokane. In 1894 Mr. Rogers entered the 
paper business with Blake, McFall Company, 
at Portland, Oregon, and in 1906 he moved 
to Spokane and established the Spokane Paper 
and Stationery Company, which this year is 
celebrating its first quarter-century of exis- 
tence. Mr. Rogers was the founder of the Spo- 
kane Rotary Club and its first president. 


Westinghouse Company Establishes 
Official Printing Bureau 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, has created 
a printing bureau to exercise control over all 
printing matters in which the company is con- 
cerned. The bureau, which is a distinct inno- 
vation in industrial circles, is to analyze all 
printing requisitions, prepare all specifications, 
decide on satisfactory sources of printing, and 
supervise printing production. 





Death of Henry F. Cook 

Henry F. Cook, formerly a partner in the 
Cook & Schneider Printing Company, Frost- 
burg, Maryland, died at his home in Frostburg 
on June 15 at the age of sixty-three years. (An 
article by Mr. Cook, who had been a reader of 
Tue INLAND Printer for the past thirty-two 
years, appeared on page 111 of this publication 
for December of 1930.) 





National Board on Printing Type 
Faces Issues New Approvals 
The following type faces were accepted and 
recommended for use by the printing indus- 
try at the June 23 meeting of the National 

Board on Printing Type Faces: 

Flat-serif group: Stymie, designed and cast 
by the American Type Founders Company ; 
Girder, sold by the Continental Typefounders 
Association. Round-serif group: Weiss, cast 
and sold by the Bauer Type Foundry. 
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New Developments in Field 
of Printers’ Equipment 


THE ORTLEB TYPE RESURFACER, a machine 
for the treatment of Ludlow or linotype com- 
position to provide more perfect reproduction 
of the type with but little impression and a 
minimum of makeready, has been brought out 
by the Ortleb Corporation. The intaglio idea— 
the use of depressed surfaces—is employed to 
practical advantage in achieving clean and per- 
fectly inked impressions. The resurfacer cov- 
ers the surface of the slug with very slight tool 
markings of the nature of what the machine 
shop knows as “chatter marks’”—but with the 
vital difference that the usual chatter marks 
indicate some defect, whereas the resurfacer’s 
chatter marks have a definite objective and 
are accurately controlled as to depth. The re- 
surfacing removes spotted effects on the type, 
eliminates all irregularities in height, and pro- 
vides a series of extremely slight “hills and 
valleys” all over the face. The ink is held in 
the low spots when this type is printed, with 
the result that but very little impression is re- 






















The Ortleb type resurfacer. The model shown above 
is built for the proper resurfacing of Ludlow slugs 


quired to achieve a clearly printed result with 
the resurfaced type. The resurfacer pictured is 
built for Ludlow slugs, and a resurfacer for 
the treatment of linotype slugs is now in proc- 
ess of manufacture. Additional information 
regarding the Ortleb type resurfacer may be 
secured by writing to the Ortleb Corporation 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
















THE BeEar-CAT BINDER, designed for inex- 
pensive catalogs and those having wide distri- 
bution, has been brought out by the Barrett 
Bindery Company. It is opened by pushing the 
two slides outward and throwing back the top 
stub; in closing the binder the stub is placed 
over the posts and the slides are snapped in- 
ward with a single motion. The two slides, op- 





Mechanism of the Bear-Cat binder is notably simple 
and compact, and screws give a wide range in size 


erating individually, and the two expanding 
posts, comprise the simple, positive mechan- 
ism. The upturned ends of the slides are high 
enough to afford pushing surface, and yet low 
enough to avoid wearing the cover. All parts 
except the brass posts and screws are heavily 
nickeled and give the rustproof mechanism a 
trim appearance. Any material in any color 
is available, and the binder can be made with 
boards or flexible. Additional facts regarding 
the Bear-Cat binder may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Barrett Bindery Company in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 









A NEW MULTICOLOR PRESS, operating on the 
flat-bed principle, has been brought out by the 
Specialty Automatic Machine Company and is 
being marketed by the Gibbs-Brower Com- 
pany, Incorporated. This machine, known as 
Type BP, uses a 9 by 12 chase. The press takes 
stock from the roll, prints in the number of 
colors desired, punches, perforates, etc., at high 
speed and with accurate register. The feeding 
mechanism, a set of gearing, is positive, per- 
mits absolutely no losses or overthrow, and 
allows higher speeds. Four form rollers, to- 
gether with an excellent inking mechanism, 
provide a fine distribution of ink, and the au- 
tomatic unwinding device controls the mill 
roll, gives even tension, and eliminates hand 
manipulation. Additional information may be 
secured by writing to the Gibbs-Brower Com- 
pany in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





The Type BP multicolor press manufactured by the Specialty Automatic Machine Company. The press prints 


from the roll, punches, perforates, etc., at high speed and with accuracy of register so vital to quality work 
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THE HACKER TEST PRESS No. 6, a new power 
cylinder precision proof press, is being mar- 
keted by the Hacker Manufacturing Company. 
This press is intended to save valuable press 
time by correcting dimensional errors in ad- 








The Hacker power cyl- 
inder precision proof 
press is operated by oil, 
insuring long life and 
flexibility of operation 


vance. Power is transmitted by oil, and this 
feature reduces the number of parts needed, 
provides complete control, increases the “fool- 
proofness” of this press. It is claimed that this 
type of drive will outwear any motor and out- 
last any mechanical drive. The new press is 
equipped with an automatic frisket which, it 
is said, doubles speed and production, and the 
machine also has a hand frisket. Four form 
rollers and a pyramid give excellent ink distri- 
bution, and a micrometer-controlled ink feed 
insures an absolutely uniform color on every 
proof. All rollers are separate and readily ac- 
cessible, and can be washed without removal. 
Dimensions of the No. 6 press are: size of bed, 
19%4 by 25% inches; overall length, 9 feet; 
width, 3 feet. Additional facts concerning this 
test press may be obtained by writing a letter 
to the Hacker Manufacturing Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Two NEw Etrop lead, slug, rule, and base 
casters—models E and F—are being intro- 
duced by the Ludlow Typograph Company. 
Model E produces strip material varying in 
thicknesses from one to eighteen points, and 
meeting the needs of the average commercial 
printer; and Model F has a range of from one 
to thirty-six points. Casting of one-point leads, 
the very latest Ludlow improvement, provides 
a clean and solid product of full strength and 
free from brittle joints or welds. The elec- 
trically heated crucible is available for both 




















Production range of the Model E Elrod is from one 
to eighteen points; Model F, one to thirty-six points 
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models. Crucible temperature is automatically 
regulated without attention of the operator. 
The new positive oiling device simplifies oper- 
ation and increases the life of the molds. The 
Elrod molds are integral, self-contained units, 




















and a change of molds, including sealing, can 
be effected in about seven minutes. Additional 
information regarding these two new Elrod 
models may be secured by addressing a letter 
to the Ludlow Typograph Company in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE BANGERT TEN-MAGAZINE RACK for lino- 
type or intertype magazines is being manufac- 
tured by J. Fred Bangert. A simple shifting of 


















The Bangert magazine 
rack contains ten inter- 
type or Mergenthaler 
magazines, and is also 
made to provide space 
below for ten split mag- 
azines, as shown here, 
or for storage purposes 































the rolls provides for the change from linotype 
to intertype magazines, and it is claimed that 
this is the only interchangeable rack manufac- 
tured. The bottom steel bar of the magazine 
rolls in on five case-hardened rolls bolted to 
the channel bar of the rack, thus preventing 
any chance of damaging the steel bar, as when 
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the magazine is slid into place on steel slides. 
Plenty of clearance is allowed, to avoid harm 
to any projecting matrices. The rack is made 
to accommodate ten full magazines above and 
has a storage shelf below, but the Bangert rack 
is also manufactured to provide for ten split 
magazines below in place of the shelf. This 
rack is constructed of steel and iron electrically 
welded throughout, and is finished in baked 
green enamel. The dimensions of this rack 
are: height, 60 inches; width, 30 inches; depth, 
2534 inches. Additional information may be 
obtained by communicating with J. Fred Ban- 
gert in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE NEW MonotyPE JUNIOR MATERIAL- 
MAKER, a machine of sufficient range to cover 
the sizes of strip material most generally used, 
from two- to twelve-point, is now being manu- 
factured by the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company. This materialmaker produces high- 
grade work and can be purchased at such a 
price as to make it a profitable investment for 
even a small plant. The new machine casts 
from two-point through all intermediate sizes 
up to and including twelve-point, and this in- 
cludes strip leads, slugs, and straight-line rules. 
The standard mold equipment will cast “low” 
leads and slugs of .763-inch height, the “high” 
leads and slugs of .888-inch height, and type- 
high rules, .918 inch. Molds can be furnished 








This new materialmaker 
covers the sizes of strip 
material usually needed 
by the average printshop 







for casting spacing and cut-mounting material 
of any other height under .853 inch. Over two 
hundred straight-line rule designs are available 
in this point range. The machine is equipped 
with a device by means of which the casting 
speed can be adjusted to make the exact num- 
ber of casts a minute for attaining best results 
in the different sizes. The product comes from 
the machine in 24-inch strips, or longer if de- 
sired, or can be automatically delivered, cut 
and stacked, in any length up to 24 inches. 
This materialmaker is equipped with a special 
large pot holding about 90 pounds of metal. 
Standard heat equipment is gas, but an elec- 
tric-pot installation can be supplied when de- 
sired. Additional facts concerning this machine 
may be obtained by writing to the Lanston 
company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tue REEvES VARI-SPEED MOTOR PULLEY, a 
simplified method of variable speed regulation 
for cylinder and platen presses, is being mar- 
keted by the Reeves Pulley Company. The 
pulley and the special belt provided with it 
comprise the driving unit between the motor 
and the driven shaft of the press, no auxiliary 
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equipment being necessary. With this unit the 
pressman can acquire accurate adjustability 
over a three-to-one ratio of speed range simply 
by turning a convenient handwheel placed on 
the motor base. For example, if the minimum 
speed desired is 800 impressions an hour, the 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


tional information desired may be obtained 
by writing to the Reeves Pulley Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





A CONTINUOUS FEED TABLE for use with its 
14% by 22 Craftsman automatic press is be- 





The Reeves Vari-Speed motor pulley for cylinder and platen presses allows the pressman an infinite 
number of speeds over a three-to-one ratio by the turn of a handwheel, and reduces the motor wear 


range of available speeds is infinite up to 2,400 
impressions an hour, and the desired speed can 
be secured instantly and maintained accu- 
rately as long as required. The Vari-Speed pul- 
ley is claimed to eliminate motor wear due to 
frequent change of motor speeds, as the motor 
remains at a constant normal speed regardless 
of the driven pulley’s speed. This pulley is 
also said to save substantially on current cost 
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ing marketed by the Chandler & Price Com- 
pany. Using this new feed table, the operator 
can run his press with the loss of but one or 
two impressions at the most during each re- 
loading, and it is particularly valuable when 
feeding heavy stocks such as cardboard, car- 
tons, book covers, etc. The new table, which 
is interchangeable with the standard feed ta- 
ble, makes use of a wooden pusher placed in 


The Chandler & Price continuous feed table enables a feeder to reload with stock with the loss of 
only one or two impressions. It is of particular value when cartons or other heavy stock are being fed 


because it does not consume power in the 
form of heat. The Vari-Speed pulley is built 
in six sizes up to 7.5 horsepower, and is ap- 
plicable to any standard alternating- or direct- 
current motor in the equivalent size. Any type 
of straight-face pulley—wood, metal, or pa- 
per—may be used on the driven shaft. Addi- 


front of two corresponding angles connecting 
a top and bottom chain on each side of the 
table. While the pusher is being moved for- 
ward by the usual driving mechanism to keep 
the front of the stack in feeding position, a 
second wooden pusher is placed in front of 
stationary rods stretched across the back of 





August, 1931 


the table, and stock is placed in front of this 
board and up to the back of the first wooden 
pusher. The second pusher remains stationary 
until a pair of chain connecting angles comes 
up in back, when the board and stock move 
forward in unison with the regular driving 
mechanism. When the first board has ad- 
vanced to the position where practically all 
the stock has been fed, the board is withdrawn 
manually and the stock in front of the second 
board is sent forward through a direct-drive 
mechanism controlled by a crank. Additional 
facts regarding this feed table may be obtained 
by writing to the Chandler & Price Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE BEARD-SHOT SYSTEM of metal melting 
and feeding is being introduced by the Beard 
Automatic Metalfeed Company. Old slugs and 
metal are deposited in the melting machine, 
where electrical elements melt the metal. The 
heated metal then passes through perforated 
plates and drops into a tank of water, forming 





Reduction of metal loss by dross and the saving of 
operators’ time are claimed in favor of this system 


“shot.” This conversion into “shot” occurs at 
a low degree of heat, and thus the life is not 
burned out of the metal. In this form the 
metal is deposited in the cylindrical feeder, 
which has a capacity of 150 pounds. A valve 
at the bottom opens with each forward mo- 
tion of the typecasting machine’s metal pot 
and allows a carefully determined amount of 
metal to drop into the pot. It is claimed that 
this system reduces the metal loss by dross, 
cuts down the expense for electric current, and 
saves operators’ time formerly used in placing 
metal in the pot. The system is built in two 
sizes, one for plants having up to thirty type- 
casting machines and another for larger shops. 
Additional facts may be obtained by writing 
to the Beard Automatic Metalfeed Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Let the Ludlow Make 
Savings for You—Now 


More than ever before, printers are now interested 
in the expense side of their operating statement. 

In the composing room the Ludlow can make for 
you more money by reducing costs on the one hand 
and increasing the range of work you can effectively 
handle on the other. 

If you have two or more compositors hand-set- 
ting single types, it 1s literally true that you can buy 
a Ludlow equipment out of the savings during a 
few years on your present weekly outlay. 

The Ludlow system of hand-set, slug-cast com- 
position offers the most direct method of converting 
display copy into a made-up form, ready for press. 

It solves problems of type supply; it eliminates 
the waste time involved in picking for sorts. 

The Ludlow makes possible the casting of forms 
two, four—or thirty-two—up, thus saving press im- 
pressions. It enables you profitably to hold standing 
as many jobs as desired. 

The always-new typeface reduces materially the 
cost of make-ready in the pressroom. 

Let us show you how the Ludlow will more than 
earn its way—Now. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CO. 


2032 CLYBOURN AVENUE »* CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“We are entirely satisfied with 
this complete installation” 


Take advantage of the years of experience 
offered by General Electric in equipping print 
shops and newspaper plants—insist that 
your shops be G-E equipped throughout. 





JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY 
SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C, NETWORK 


200-515 
SALES AN D ENGINEERING S$: SRV. FOr £ in POR Ee PA Ch tt 2 s 








Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian, 
$4.50 a year; foreign, $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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The Floor of Industrial America 


HROUGHOUT industrial America, wherever a demand exists for floors that must withstand 
the maximum of rough use and abuse, regardless of conditions, Kreolite Wood Blocks are 
recognized as the ultimate in toughness, strength, endurance, economy and service. 


An outstanding example is found in the country’s greatest printing plants where floors are called 
upon to carry machinery and materials of enormous weight; to stand the tremendous vibration 
of giant presses running at terrific speeds; to bear strains of ceaseless 
trucking and to defy even the repeated attacks of molten metal spilled 
in stereotyping and typecasting. 


Representative of the many big printing and publishing organizations 
using Kreolite Wood Block Floors are: 
















Crowell Publishing Co. Chicago Tribune 
Hearst Publishing Co. New York Tribune 
Curtis Publishing Co. Chicago Herald & Examiner 


R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Kreolite Engineers will study your 
needs and make recommendations 
without any obligation whatever 


to you. 
oe, 

: : ares iit Mei 

The Jennison-Wright Co. MOP gt IS 

; a ° =) ; << 


Toledo, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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HAMILTON 


MONOTYPE MOLD AND MATRIX CABINETS 


(Made in steel only) 


CONCENTRATED method for systematically storing Monotype machine parts. Cabinets may be set 

on the floor and stacked two high, or may be placed on top of Work Benches. There are four differ- 

ent kinds as shown below, each for a particular purpose. They are equipped with a Steel Roll Front 
Curtain, and have a lock. Dimensions: Width, 24-inches; Depth, 15'4-inches; Height, 4034-inches. 


No. 13629. Reading from top to 
bottom, this cabinet contains 42 
compartments for Display Matrix 
Fonts, in boxes; three blank draw- 
ers, each accommodating 10 fonts 
of Composition Matrices, in 
boxes; six drawers with division 
strips for Composition Matrix 
Sorts, each drawer accommodates 
1350 sorts; one compartment for 
21 Matrix Cases; four compart- 
ments for Composition and Dis- 
play Molds; three compartments 
for Lead and Rule Molds; and 
at bottom of cabinet are 27 com: 
partments for Normal Wedges. 

No. 13629-A. This cabinet contains 
27 compartments for Giant 
Caster Mats, in boxes. Below 
this is a compartment 914, inches 
high which will take two Giant 
Caster Molds in original boxes. 

No. 13629-B. This cabinet contains 
98 compartments for Display 
Matrix Fonts, in boxes; four 
compartments for Composition 
and Display Molds; and three 
compartments for Lead and 
Rule Molds. 

No. 13629-C. This cabinet contains 
119 compartments for Display 
Matrix Fonts in boxes. 


Showing Cabinet 
Closed with Steel Roll 


s CG t . ‘ 
No. 13629-C sinteiats No. 13629-B 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
Eastern Office: Rahway, N. J. Pacific Coast Branch: 4440 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles 





HAMILTON GOODS ARE SOLD BY ALL PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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e to know 


why some printers Ma 
More Money than others 


Plaaws 


Offset Presses: Sheet Feed - Web 
+ Single and Multicolor + Rotary 
and Flatbed Letter Presses « En- 
velope and Card Presses 
Gravure Presses + Sheet Feed 
Copper Plate - Web - Single and 
Multicolor 


S$ E*Y 8 OO. D 
Paper Cutters - Die Presses - 
Bookbinding Machinery -Wright 
Paper Drills - Punches- Paper 
Perforators 








. 3 2.2 2 

Offset Presses - Sheet Feed - 

Single and Multicolor + Metal 

Decorating Presses + Premier 

Flatbed Letter Presses - Cutters 
and Creasers 


WHY they get the order you are after... 
do as good a job as you would do in less time . . . quote 
a lower price...and still make money? 


WOULD jou like to see actual figures 
on a number of jobs... uncut press proofs with break- 
down showing time, costs, etc? 


WE are securing figures on a series 
which we shall be glad to mail with uncut press proofs 
of the jobs referred to, to printers who are not satisfied with 
their present production and profits. Your name and address 
on a postal card, will bring this series. 


HARRIS 


SEYBOLD-POTTER 


( General Offices: Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio ] 
SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK, N.Y. - 461 Eighth Avenue - CHICAGO,ILLINOIS - 343 South Dearborn Street 
DAYTON, OHIO - 831 Washington Street - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. + 555 Howard Street 
Factories » CLEVELAND and DAYTON, OHIO 
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WEISS 


ROMAN, ITALIC, BOLD, INITIALS 


This distinguished face is not just a 
fancy of the moment. It is here to take its place with 
the few great types of all time. Already the first experi- 
menters have tried it and found it good. For express- 
ing the subtle superiority of some aristocratic product, 
for lending the final stamp of taste and authority to 
some carefully studied mailing piece, for enriching with 
its bolder accents otherwise arid stretches of printed 
words, Weiss, in its various forms, is unrivalled and irre- 
placable. As simple as Caslon, as pure as Futura, it has 


a quality different from either and peculiarly its own. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY: INC 
TWO THIRTY-FIVE EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET «- NEW YORK CITY 


Bauer Types are carried in stock by: The Machine Composition Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 N. 6th 
St., Philadelphia; Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 22nd St., Cleveland, Ohio; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 West 
Congress St., Detroit; Turner Type Founders Co.,226 N. Clinton St., Chicago; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., 
San Francisco; or may be ordered through: The J.C. Niner Company, 26 S. Gay St., Baltimore; James H. Holt., Inc., 261 Court 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; Empire Type Foundry, Delavan, New York; Printers Supply Company, 106 N. 3rd St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Pelouze Printers Supply Co., Inc., 25 N. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 
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“Jo Our Entire Satisfaction 








TWO DEXTER 
PONY FEEDERS 
and 
TWO CLEVELAND 
FOLDERS 


are fulfilling the 
exacting demands 
in this new plant of 





















BUFFALO, 


/ “Our acquaintance through use with Dexter 





press feeding machines and Cleveland 





folders extends over so long a period of 
years that we naturally came to expect much 
of the newer models which we installed, 








when we moved into our new plant. 


“We are indeed glad to confirm the state- 
ments we have made to you personally to 
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New York 


the effect that both the automatic feeds and 
the folding machines* are functioning to our 
entire satisfaction, doing their part efficiently 
and well toward the modern quality produc- 
tion which has come to be the basis of 
our work.” 


*Model “KK” and Model “O” Cleveland 
The WHITNEY-GRAHAM COMPANY, Inc. 
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CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO, H. W. Brintnall Co. 








(2 DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
DALLAS, E. G. Myers 
ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
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ST, LOUIS BOSTON 
TORONTO, Toronto Type Foundry 
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NKLUGE 


AUTOMATIC PLATEN 


PRESS 


IN 

SPEED 

ACCURACY 
DISTRIBUTION 

COLOR CONTROL 
FINE ADJUSTMENT 
IMPRESSIONAL STRENGTH 
ADVANCED CONSTRUCTION 
and OTHER FEATURES... the 


New Kluge 


Automatic Platen Press 


is without a peer in the platen press feld. 
It was designed and built to overcome 
the deficiencies hitherto found in the 
platen press—and users of this machine 
tell us that we have admirably succeeded. 


¢ The New Kluge runs with clocklike pre- 
cision, very little noise and with perfect 
balance and stability, comfortably han- 
dling any kind of job within its size limit. 
e The greater speed obtainable on the New Kluge 


gives you greater — with its additional 
profits, at no increase of cost . . . Have these facts 
made clear to you at one of our branches, which 
are all equipped with demonstrating athinas for 
use or trial by any printer seeking information. 


Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


Branches with operating exhibits: 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA . . 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO... 


8 


77 White Street 
235 No. 12th Street 
150 Purchase Street 


- 106 W. Harrison Street 


Please 


DETROIT 


ATLANTA... 


1051 First Street SAN FRANCISCO . 451 Sansome Street 
2226 Olive Street LOS ANGELES. . 1204 So. Maple Ave. 
217 Browder Street CANADA, Toronto Type Foundry Co., 
86 Forsyth Street, S. W. Ltd. 
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For 
F () Years 


TRADE COMPOSITION 
HAS BEEN GROWING 


e Gradually, year by year, as the demands 
of printers have increased and broadened, the trade composition plant 
owners of the United States and Canada have installed equipment and 
created services to meet them. More printers than ever before are now 
depending on trade plants for machine and hand typesetting and makeup 
because they have found it both convenient and profitable to do so. Unless 
you are one of these, you are not taking full advantage of the opportunity, 
through this service, to make more money for yourself and give greater 
satisfaction to your customers. Near you is a reliable trade compositor, a 


member of this association, who can serve you to your advantage. Call him in. 


International Trade Composition Association 


Tower Building « 14th and K Streets ¢ Washington, D. C. 
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THE SPECIAL SERIES—The Dogs, the Pups, the Little Dogs, and the Bears. This 
series is very likely the most popular note ever struck in Christmas Cards. Everyone 
likes these wistfully appealing specials. Each card is genuinely engraved and some 


of them are beautifully colored. 


THE OLD COLONIAL SERIES—The Christmas Visit, Bartering for the Christmas Turkey, and the 
other designs in this series take us back in memory over one-hundred and fifty years to those inter- 
esting days of the Colonial Period. The Washington Monument from the Lincoln Memorial and a 
miniature colored etching of Independence Hall instil a patriotic respect in everyone who sees them. 


THE OLD WORLD SERIES is one of universal appeal. There is variety of style and design rarely 
found in a Christmas Card line. Our designers have rifled the pages of history in their search for 
unique attraction and they have done a magnificent job in this Old World Series. They are all genuine 
etchings in color. The skill of Nu-Art engravers is strikingly demonstrated in this series. 


They are interesting — their style is al- 
together distinctive. The recipient gets 
more out of a Nu-Art Card than just a 
mere Holiday greeting. There is interest 
and information in every one of them. 
They are destined to be the best selling 
cards shown this season. Please take our 
experienced word for it that we know 
when we have produced a line of 
‘Best Sellers.”’ 


ERY Nu-A\rt Christmas Card Is Worth Special Study 


Originality in style and design is going 
to be more important than ever this 
year and as we again lead the field 
in values we urge you more than ever 
to send for our Sample Book. All we 
ask is that you see the actual cards and 
check our prices with any other line 
and at our expense. There is no charge 
for the Sample Book and it is sent to 
you prepaid. Write now. 


NU-ART ENGRAVING CO. 


912 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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You can give your customers Every Fold 
That Can Be Made On a Folding , 5 
Machine from sheet sizes 4x6” to 19x25", THE 19° x 25 

when you have a Model “O” in your plant. Ce) >) 3 Ramen © oe 


The Model “O” makes a far greater variety CLEVELAND 
of folds than all other types and makes of folds these 65 forms from 
small folders combined. the full size sheet . 


: 4 Page forms |, 2, 3, 4 or more up 
It folds parallel work and right angle work 3 Kinds of 6-page forms, 1, 2 or more up 
5 Kinds of 8-page forms, 1, 2 or more up 
at equal speeds. Tale oXelaeli t= olamarelalmmelate| (Ma colle) 
oi Glalek Rohmen Obs ololel-Miclaul tm MV Aelm lode me] o) 
P 12 Kinds of 12-page forms, 1, 2 or more up 
No other Folder can equal its average pro- in parallel or right angle folds 
3 2 Kinds of 14-page forms, 1,2 or more up 
duction or low cost per 1000. 9 Kinds of 16-page forms, 1,2 or more up 
Tamale Lal@melale li-molm@moXelaelll-1 Mi collers 
3 Kinds of 18-page forms, | or 2 up 
4 a . 
You must own a Model “O” to know its EKind of 20-page form 
eee an . ; forms, | or 2 up 
possibilities for saving in folding,.cutting and | 
6 Kinds of 32-page farms, | or 2 up 
other bindery operations. It is. the-most com- 2 Kinds of 36-page forms, | or 2 up 
, 2 Kinds of 48-page forms 
plete small folder ever built andthe most 2 Kinds of 64-page forms 


convenient to operate. 7 


The [jeveranofsjoine /facyine[a 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY- Sole Distributors 
28 West 23rd Street, New York 
Boston * Philadelphia - Chicago * Cleveland - St. Louis + San Francisco * Atlante 
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Re-assemble 


... BANK THE PROFITS! 


P. M. C. Sterling Semi-Steel . . . the only 
Honeycomb base you can safely reassemble 
in different size forms. 


AsTuTE Printers, who know values, are buy- 
ing and using P. M.C. Sterling Semi-Steel 
Honeycomb Base, because they know that 
they can depend on Semi-Steel. They know 
that it will not change its shape, warp, or 
grow, under constant use. They know that 
there are extra profits in the use of P. M. C. 
Semi-Steel Toggle Base, because it can be 
taken down, reassembled into different size 
forms, and that it will then register with the 
same degree of accuracy that was built and 
machined into it at the super-precision 


equipped plant of The Printing MachineryCo. 


Send for complete information on Semi-Steel 
Toggle Base. Perhaps you, like hundreds of 
other modern printers, will find that you can- 
not afford to be without Sem1-Steel equipment 
— that the proper metal base system will put 
your costs in line with present competition. 
The Printing Machinery Co. makes precision 
metal base for every requirement. It will bea priv- 
ilege to discuss your requirements with you 
—without obligation, of course, on your part. 


Write for literature on any or all of our Metal 
Base Systems. We offer you free consultation 
service based on years of practical print-shop 
experience. 


A COMPLETE LINE 


Warnock Diagonal Block and Register Hook System; Sterling Toggle Hook and Base System; Sterling Small Sectional System 


Sterling Expansionable Book Block System; Aluminum Alloy Metal Furniture 


‘THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


' 436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE :: 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE - 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


| TORONTO: Toronto Type & Foundry Co. 
' AUSTRALIA: Carmichael & Co., Sydney 


CINCINNATI + OHIO 


343 SO. DEARBORN STI. 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


ENGLAND: Wan. J. Light & Co., London 
ITALY: D.'G. Vianini & Co., Milan ‘| 
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SAM’L BINGHAM'S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


‘‘There has been no improve- 
ment in Printers Rollers in tne 


last fifty years—and rollers cost too much anyway.’’ 


to understand why he is ready to try rollers made by 
others than roller makers. and pay heavily for the ex- 
periment. 

The proof that rollers have improved lies in the fact that no 
existing machine designed as a Printing Press has its output re- 
duced because of roller deficiencies. And as for roller costs, the 
average, in the United States, per printer per year is less than 
one thousand dollars. 

Talk with a member of the National Association of Printers 
Rollers Manufacturers, and find the point to which you can re- 
duce your roller costs, without increasing other operating ex- 
penses. And co-operate, to get the best possible service. The 
members know, and want you to know. 


W ITH these two thoughts in the Printer’s mind, it is easy 


FIFTEEN FACTORIES 
CHICAGO 


636-720 SHERMAN ST. 


CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS 
1432 HAMILTON AVENUE 274-6 TRINITY AVE., S. W. 1310 PATTERSON AVENUE Composition Rollers 


DES MOINES DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 
1025 WEST FIFTH STREET 4391 APPLE STREET 629 SO. ALABAMA STREET Cloth-Covered Rollers 
KALAMAZOO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS Non-Meltable Rollers 
223 W. RANSOM STREET 706-708 BALTIMORE AVENUE 721-723 FOURTH STREET Rubber Rollers 


NASHVILLE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS Lithograph Rollers 


911 BERRYHILL STREET 88-90 SOUTH 13TH STREET 514-516 CLARK AVENUE 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. —— CINCINNATI Offset Rollers 


COR. EAST AND HARRISON ST. 1915 RACE ST. 


FOR EIGHTY-TWO YEARS BINGHAM’S RELIABLE PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
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in proofing 
Color Plates 
on Claybourn 


Multi-Color 
Proof Press 







N the Claybourn Four-Color Proof Press, photo- 
I engravers, publishers and national advertisers that 
print on multi-color presses or use their products, 
have the only machine of its kind ever produced. 


By the use of this precision, automatic, power proof 
press, all materials that enter into printing multi- 
color are pre-tested and proofs are furnished printed 
wet, the same as in quantity production — this press 
gives you a true, accurate color proof—meets the 
exacting requirements — eliminates all guess-work. 


Large users of multi-color printing and national 
advertisers are demanding that their proofs be made 
on a Claybourn Four-Color Proof Press. 


Agents for Great Britain and Ireland 
STEPHENSON, BLAKE & CO. Ltd. of SHEFFIELD & LONDON 


CLAYBOURN PROCESS CORPORATION 


Originators of Precision Printing and Plate Making Machinery 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Sales Office: 1517 Printing Crafts Bldg., 461 8th Ave., New York City 


CLAYBOURN 


PRINTING & PLATE MAKING MACHINERY 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


Claybourn's Power Curved 
Proof Press 


This machineis designed for testing curved 
printing plates for aecuracy, proving their 
printing quality and other requirements 
before the plates are sent to the press room. 


Let us send you a copy of “Operating 
Modern Machinery” an authoritative 
treatise on printing and plate making 
machinery, written by L. W. Claybourn. 











She new mode 
demands these 





Five new pastel shades 
and white . . acolor 
to fit every need. 


LAVENDER 








SAPPHIRE 
MELON 
PEACH 
FERN 


LWAYS eager for something new 

.. something unique . . something 

fine . . American business has seized 

instantly upon this bond business paper 

in new pastel shades. Here at last is the 

perfect background for modern type 

faces . . . Here is the ideal setting for 
ultra-smart design. 


Pastel shades of Lavender .. Peach.. 
Sapphire .. Melon.. Fern... Nature’s 
most lovely colors captured in a sheet of 
practical, useful bond paper ... Letter- 
heads in color harmonizing with the 









times ... Folders and other literature 
as sparkling and new as tomorrow’s 
sunrise... You should use Redemption 
Bond in these new pastel shades. May 
we send you samples? It is a rag con- 
tent paper at a very reasonable price. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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The Mielke Paper Drill 


answers the call for a Big 

Production unit at a Mod- 

erate Priee . ..... 
"It’s a Challenge’’ 


If your profits are based on the vital elements of time and 
labor, then buy a Challenge-Mielke Paper Drill and enjoy 
high-speed production at low costs for wages, operation, 
and equipment—Only a small investment with big returns. 













This drill is as fast as the fastest operator can feed it—cuts 
a perfect hole through one ream of stock at a single stroke 
—is electrically powered—and plugs into an ordinary light 
socket .... Makes 75,000 to 100,000 holes or more per 
hour and does not require a skilled, big-pay operator.... 
Never clogs or chokes and dispenses with its own litter. 
Write today for latest illustrated literature, data and prices. 


Send for THE PRINTERS’ ALBUM, the 
QQ: Challenge Magazine. It’s FREE! anne 
of interesting articles and shop talk . : 
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The Challenge Mach. Co. 


Grand Haven, Michigan 


Chicago, 17-19 E. Austin Ave. o> 200 Hudson Street, New York 


$-70 
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OGUE, Vanity Fair, Nation’s Business, Nature, 
American Girl, House and Garden, Art and 
Decoration, New Yorker, 
National Geographic, 


American 


Golfer... 


and Other Class 
ay ® P Magazines are 
U. P. M. . printed on this 
boliedijnisecaaed <a 2-Sheet Rotary 
ROTARY PRESS 

—for Speedand Quality 


U. P M.-— KIDDER 
PRESS CO., INC. 


Headquarters and Factory 
at Dover, N. H. 


Chrysler Bldg. - New York 
Fisher Bldg. - Chicago 
Canadian Office - Toronto 
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KELLY AUTOMATIC No. 2 




















STYLE B KELLY AUTOMATIC 


@ KELLY EQUIPPED PRINTERS 
SATISFY THEIR CUSTOMERS 


The tour 
KELLYS 


illustrated on this page are unusual automatic 





printing presses of the better class. Style B 
and No. 2 Kellys, our senior models, have 
served the printing industry acceptably for 
many years. The thousands in constant oper- 
ation and repeat orders are proof of this fact. 
Each of the four Kellys has made its individ- 
ual mark; as a group the four have met every 
task placed upon them. Kellys are built for 
years of service. Annual depreciation is small. 
Operating conveniences and labor-saving 
methods contribute to a high percentage of 
productive time. Kelly Press dependability is 
well established. Work is produced on time 
and squares with production estimates. The 
Kelly equipped printer satisfies his customers. 
Thus the old accounts are held and new and 
profitable trade connections made through 


ability to serve. Set in Stymie Bold 
and Stymie Light with 


Elongated Character 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY THE 


Pimerican Type Founders Company 


Sold also by SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto - Montreal-Winnipeg; CAMCO [MACHINERY] LIMITED, London, England; 
NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE COMPANY. Central and South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 
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HERE will be no evidence of 
the “muddied” foot prints 
of that printers’ bugaboo on 
these sheets. 

Simply because the impression cylinder 
is carrying Aloxite Brand Tympan Paper 
—the greatest improvement in top sheets 
in years. 

It’s new in principle—positive in its 
elimination of offset. 

It’s a sheet studded with thousands of 
tiny grains or points—the principle 
being that surplus ink does not collect 
on any surface—rather it is sunk in the 
spaces—the valleys around each tiny 
grain—a surface upon which no inked 
impression can be made, hence no off- 
set. 

Use Aloxite Brand Tympan Paper on 
fiat bed perfectors—on rotary and cylin- 
der presses—on all types of work. 

Send for sample working sheets— 


giving type of press and correct 
size of tympan sheet. 


THE CARBORUNDUM 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


COMPA NY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM 
CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: BOSTON : PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND: DETROIT: CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH : MILWAUKEE 
GRAND RAPIDS 


CARBORUNDUM AND ALOXITE ARE REGISTERED 
TRADE MARKS OF THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
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Why Do You Keep Money 


In the Bank 
$ ? $ 


PRINTERS who operate the Monotype System of Composition and 
Non-Distribution know that their service and their profits are protected 
against “runs” on their typographic resources 4 Advance manufacture 
of type and strip material is one of the most valuable features of the 
Monotype System 4 It assures an unlimited supply of new perfect type, 
rules, borders, leads and slugs— available when needed the most # 
Composing rooms without ample reserves of type and material are like 
banks with small cash assets when runs are started; like businesses with- 
out insurance when fires rage and destroy; like air-craft with a single motor 
when it begins to “miss”; like soldiers in battle when ammunition supplies 
fail 4 Assurance of service to your customers, efficiency in your compos- 
ing room and profits from your business, may depend on a Monotype 
typesetting machine, a typecaster, a strip-material maker or a machine to 
perform all three functions 4 Wéith no obligation on your part, we can 


help you determine which of these best meets your requirements— ask us. 


os 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 


Monotype Building, Twenty-fourth at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Composed in Goudy Sans Serif Light, No. 384, and Bold, No. 386 


acta octet acini aI saat alma aatna ta tates ta tae tet ets t anata testa sate 
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Laureate and 


_ Colt’s Armory 


PLATEN 
PRESSES 


Versatile 
Profitable 










THOMSON-NATIONAL 
PRESS COMPANY, Inc. 


FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK: 461 Eighth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 343 So. Dearborn Street 


LAUREATE 

PRINTING PRESS 

14”x22” Inside Chase 
AD 2 


Lhompson Fine Composing Room Furniture 


THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON 


































Manufacturers of a Full Line of High-Grade Equipment for the Progressive Printer in 
ALL-STEEL, SEMI-STEEL and ALL-WOOD CONSTRUCTIONS 


« THOMPSON CABINET Co. e 


For Sale by There Is One 
Independent Near You. 
Dealers and Consult Him 
Type Founders Before Making 

the World Your Next 

Over. Selection. 
© ® 
Wi ANNOUNCE 
the Opening of a Showroom at SS ainy tela 
tied END for 

1140 MERCHANDISE MART ee a ii Table S Descriptive Folder 






Chicago (Furniture and Reglet Side) 


Lkompson Cobinet Company LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
MILLER & RICHARD OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO SOLE AGENTS FOR CANADA 
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Turn Your 


HELL BOX 





into a 


CASH BOX 


Look in your Hell Box and get 
out your old crippled numbering 
machines. Look over all your 
numbering machines. Special 
“TRADE IN” offer gives you 
new machines (in many cases) 
for LESS than repairs would 
cost. 

Take advantage of this sen- 
sational offer. It is good for a 
limited time only, so pack up 
your old machines (any make) 
now and turn your Hell Box into 


a Cash Box. 


This Coupon Is Worth $$$$ 


when sent in to your Supply 
House or to us, accompanied 
by your old numbering machines. 


American Numbering Machine Co., 

(or any Printers’ Supply House) 
Atlantic and Shepherd Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In accordance with offer in Septem- 
ber INLAND PRINTER send us the 
following American All-Steel Typo- 
graphic Numbering Machines making 
cash allowance for *.............. old 
numbering machines sent you herewith: 


QUANTITY MODEL NETPRICE TOTAL 
Less Trade-in 














*Total of new machines ordered must 
be the same as number of old ones 
returned. 











¢ 


Cash Allowance! 


. 








For the month of October only, we will pay cash for your 
old worn typographic numbering machines (any make) 
to encourage every printer in the United States and 
Canada to re-equip with accurate new All Steel Americans. 


AMERICAN ALL STEEL LIST PRICE “TRADE IN” NET COST 
MODELS ALLOWANCE 
No. 63 — 5 wheels $ 8.00 $2.00 $ 6.00 
No. 64 — 6 wheels 10.00 2.00 8.00 
No. 30 — 5 wheels 12.00 3.00 9.00 
No. 31 — 6 wheels 14.00 3.00 11.00 
No. 31 — 7 wheels 18.00 4.00 14.00 


Only one machine can be accepted in trade on each new one ordered. 


Don’t miss this opportunity! 


This liberal “TRADE IN” offer permits you to CASH 
IN on your old worn out numbering machines that you 
might be tempted to use, thus safeguarding you against 
SPOILED WORK, WASTED PRESS TIME, LOSS 
OF CUSTOMERS. 


Where have my profits gone? 


Replace your old cripples with new Americans and be 
sure of your profits. 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH 


$$$ $ $ $ $ $ §$ 
if mailed before Nov. 1,1931 







Fac-Simile Impression 


N?@ 54321 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


Firm 

Per 224 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

City. Stale Branches: CHICAGO ° LONDON ° PARIS 
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LEADERSHIP 





THREE NOTEWORTHY ACHIEVEMENTS FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF PRINTING 




















The American Type Founders Company was first to 
develop complete type families. Take for example 
such outstanding type designs as DeVinne, Caslon, 
Cheltenham, Cloister, Bodoni, Goudy, Garamond, 
Bernhard Gothic—each of which was expanded 
into a popular type family. These and many others 
of its distinctive creations have been most im- 
portant factors in the achievements of printing 
and advertising composition in America. 

The American Type Founders Company was first to 
realize the necessity for a successful small high- 
speed automatic printing press that would increase 
output and reduce production costs. The introduc- 
tion of the famous line of Kelly Presses met with 
immediate and widespread approval. Enthusiastic 


endorsements by owners and users are conclusive 


evidence that Kelly Automatic Presses are the 
leaders in their class. Such popularity is based on 
demonstrated results. 

The American Type Founders Company was first to 
establish an Engineering Department offering ex- 
pert scientific advice and service to commercial 
printers and newspaper publishers in the time-sav- 
ing and space-saving arrangement and equipment © 
of their plants. Thousands of printers and publish- 
ers throughout America have improved their facil- 
ities for economical production under the super- 
vision of our Engineering Department and found 
it greatly to their advantage. 

Products of the highest quality and a fair and liberal 
policy still further emphasize the long established 


leadership of American Type Founders Company. 





e AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY e 


SELLING HOUSES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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PATENTED 


REEVES’ announces 
the VARI-SPEED 
MOTOR PULLEY 


A SIMPLE, COMPACT DRIVING UNIT, GIVING COMPLETE 
LOWEST COST 


FLEXIBILITY OF PRESS SPEEDS — AT 


@ NOW—a modern, simplified method of speed 
regulation for platen and cylinder presses, which 
eliminates the expense of variable-speed motors or 
special electrical control equipment. 


The Reeves Vari-Speed Motor Pulley drives 
from a constant-speed motor. The special V-disc 
pulley mounts directly on the shaft of your press 
motor. Accurate, full-range speed selectivity is ac- 
complished merely by regulating the diameter of 
the V-disc pulley, effected by turning a hand-wheel 
which moves the sliding motor base. The highly 
efficient belt drive combines the features of a flat 
belt and a V-belt. 


Gives the press complete speed flexibility at a 
lower initial cost and lower maintenance cost than 
by any other method. Saves substantially in power 
costs. Prolongs the life of the motor, because motor 
runs at constant, normal speed. Eliminates the 
bother of pulley changes now required with ver- 
tical presses. Made in six standard sizes, for A. C. 
or D. C. motors, from fractional to 714 H. P. Eas- 
ily and quickly installed. 


The pressman has complete, accurate control of 
press speed with a three-to-one ratio of speed 
range. For example, if the minimum press speed 
desired is 800 impressions per hour, the range of 
speeds is infinite up to 2400 impressions per hour. 
Not mere “steps” or “jumps” in speed, but an 
infinite range between fastest and slowest, assur- 
ing exactly the proper speed for each class of press 
work. Any speed is maintained with hair-line pre- 
cision as long as desired, regardless of fluctuations in 
the load. Press can be stopped and started without 
altering the speed setting. 

Every plant owner, production superintendent and 
maintenance man interested in better press operation at 


IRIEEVIES 


VARI-SPEED 
MOTOR PULLEY 
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REEvEs Vari-Speed Motor Pulley installed on C. & P. Platen Press 


lower cost should investigate the distinct advantages of 
this efficient, economical drive. 

Mail coupon today for complete information. (In- 
quiries invited from aggressive printing supply houses. 
Valuable territories now open.) 


REEVESs is the leader in the specialized field of speed-control 

equipment, being also manufacturer of the well-known 
ReeEvEs Variable Spec’ Transmission—more than 50,000 now in 
service. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Indiana 


Please send special bulletin IP-9, giving complete details on the 
ReeEvEs Vari-Speed Motor Pulley. 





Company.......... 
Address............. 




















BED and PLATEN 
ROTARY, OFFSET 
ALL ROLL FEED 


for Manufacturing 


Wrappers, Labels — Cellophane, gummed, parchment, tissue, 
tinfoil, waxed. 

Manifold Forms — Salesbooks, bills of lading, autographic 
register, fanfold forms. 

Bags — Tea and coffee—printing and bronzing only. 

Tickets — Amusement, cash fare, lottery for Southern coun- 
tries, mileage, commissary books. 

Folders — File. 

Index Cards — Ruling and cutting. 

Milk Bottle Caps 

Sheet Cutters — Intermittent feed and rotary. 

Slitters (Shear Cut) 


All visitors to Boston are welcome to our Plant 


MEISEL PRESS MF ool CO. BOSTON, MA SSACHUSETTS 





LE 
HOLIDAY 


SEASON 
/S A 


DELLING ; 
S F A S @ N ae every complete sales plan includes a 


letter, or letters, to be mailed direct to the 
prospective buyer. GOES HOLIDAY LETTER- 
HEADS, in all the beauty and richness of Yule- 
tide colorings, double the effectiveness of the sales 
message... they “Kindle the Holiday Spirit’. . . they incite the buying 
urge. And they also insure a warm and favorable reaction when used for 
Greeting or Good Will letters, or for general correspondence at this season. 









Every Business Can Profitably Use Holiday Letterheads 
You can help your customers move their Holiday Merchandise and build 

good will—and at the same time develop a substantial, profitable Holz- 

day business yourselves— with GOES HOLIDAY LETTERHEADS. Send 
for Sample Kit. Besides a beautiful line of Holiday Letterhead, Letter- 
ette, Letter Folder, and Holiday Envelope designs, it contains a selection 
of good sales and greeting letter suggestions, imprinted specimens and 

selling helps. WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 


LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
35 West 61st Street, Chicago 
24 
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Friendly 


with every Printing Process... 





for 
Loose-leaf and Bound Books 
Printed Statements 


Briefs, Reports, Documents 
Maps, Charts, Graphs 


order 


MMERKg 
Ras LEDGER <¢ 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erte, PENNSYLVANIA 


Hammermill Ledger has always been a 
popular sheet with printers and rulers. It 
handles well with automatic feed devices and 
its surface is thoroughly satisfactory for type 
or plates and the pens and discs of ruling 


machines. 


Printing buyers, accountants, bookkeepers, 
typists everywhere know its uniform qualities, 
its exceptional strength, its excellent writing 


and erasing characteristics. 


They’re ready to be sold more printing on 
Hammermill Ledger—it is particularly suit- 
able for printed statements, briefs, reports and 
documents of character, as well as maps, charts 


and graphs. 


Ask fora FREE Working Kit of Hammer- 
mill Ledger. Leave one with your customer. 
We will furnish additional copies for this use. 


Send the coupon below. 





- 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Eri£, PENNSYLVANIA. 


PIRGGG GENIC NG os sciscdcscicatassarceteciecs copies of The Working Kit of 
Hammermill Ledger, which we will use for personal presentation 
to buyers of printing. 


acid 





We buy our Hammermiull Papers: fromi...................0.cesscccosasesseasesesseeee 








Attach to the letterhead of your Printing Business. 
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Should 


“We're printers; we don’t 
build presses here.” 


Miehle Presses in Louisville 
Courier-Journal job printing plant 
are completed by joint effort of the 
Press Builders, Kimble Motor Ex- 
perts and Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control Engineers. 











oe 
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_CUTLER 


HOULD a man keep cows so he can eat steak? Should a 

bricklayer make his own bricks? . . . Should a printer 
build his presses? Sounds queer, but many do. They buy a 
press from the press manufacturer, then get motors here, 
controls there, and finish building it. So often such methods 
produce “wrong font” press assemblies. Sad to say, many 
printers think such an assembly is fine. They don’t know 
what they’re missing. 

Presses bearing the Cutler-Hammer Motor Control name 
plate are the combined product of Motor Expert, Motor 
Control Technician and Press Manufacturer working to- 
gether to get out all that’s in that press. They know better 
than anybody else how to make that press produce the most 
impressions per hour and how to make it handle every 
problem of job, stock and atmosphere. When a press sales- 
man offers you a press already completed by such methods, 
here are some of the advantages you can expect: 

Equal satisfaction on a.c. and d.c.—quick stop without 
reverse on a.c. and d.c.—speed pre-set by pushbutton on the 
press—pushbutton-controlled inching, reverse and stop on 
a.c. and d.c.—reverse limited to low speed. In addition, the 
press performance is up to one centralized, responsible 
group. Why pass up such advantages? Why build your own 
press? Ask us for names of manufacturers who build com- 
pleted presses. CUTLER-HAMMER Inc., Pioneer Manufac- 
turers of Electric Control Apparatus, 1249 St. Paul Avenue, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


printers keep cows? 

















“Motor Control for the World's Best Pres 
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IN the Graphic Arts, fine craftsmanship = \ A splendid machine for the shop 
fears no competition. Is skilled typog- ; which does not require a mitering 
raphy assured in your composing room machine of sepximaum capecity i6 the 
pe pains tote tl Panameric Hand Miterer—a practi- 

or are you still handicapped by the i cal and accurate machine even the 
laborious inaccuracies of an old-fash- é smallest shop can well afford. Com- 
ioned mitering machine? Replace it — R pee ae plete information sent on request. 
today— with the improved Rouse Stand- ouse —_ ar THIS BORDER WAS CUT AND 
ard Hand Miterer, known as the finest Hand Miterer = yiterep ON THE NEW ROUSE 
machine of its kind, with the unusual ca- Increased Capacity | VERTICAL ROTARY MITERER. WRITE 
pacity ofits new extension gauge and the 83 Picas FOR PRICE AND FULL INFORMATION. 


precision of its quarter point adjustment. 


Extension gauge, capacity 144 picas This gauge sets to quarter points 


H-.-B-ROUSE and Company 


2214-16 Ward Street - Chicago, Illinois 




















Capacity of the No. 2 Boston is twe sheets to one- 
fourth inch. It has flat and saddle table, overhead 
belt or electric motor drive. Wire used No. 25 to 
No. 30 round. Floor space over all 26x23 inches 








WIRE STITCHER No. 2 


MAXIMUM SPEED 250 STITCHES PER MINUTE 


@ The No. 2 BOSTON is the first pamphlet stitcher of any 
make and the first of the small Boston Single Head pamphlet 
stitchers to be equipped with Boston Vertical Heads, pat- 
ented years ago by the Boston Wire Stitcher Company. e The 
No. 2 has successfully withstood every bindery test since 
1913. Dependability has been proved through the years. 
@ In operating speed and net production, in ability to 
“get away” quickly, the No. 2 Boston excels all other similar 
machines. Through the single adjustment feature, changes 
in thickness of work are made instantly by the operator. 
There is no guessing, no delay, no spoiled work. 


All regular size Boston Stitchers carried in stock and serviced by our Selling Houses 


AlmerRIcAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


Sold also in Mexico and South America by NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE COMPANY; 
in Canada by SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg 

SET IN STYMIE BOLD AND STYMIE LIGHT 
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At the touch of the toe 
IANNIT I 





No. 23 Vandercook Electric Proof Press; 
Printing Surface — 15 x 28. Floor Space — 
25 x 52. Bearings — 43 Ball Bearings 
packed in grease. Practically eliminates 
lubrication service. Speed — 40 or more 
proofs per minute. 


Simple Operation 


Lifting the knob on front of press turns 
on electric motor and moves vibrator 
into contact with ink drum. Stepping 
on foot treadle starts impression cylin- 
der and form rollers. When foot is 
removed from treadle the brake imme- 
diately stops the cylinder and rollers. 


The Inking System consists of a motor- 
driven drum 11” in diameter, rubber 
vibrator and four rubber form rollers. 
The rubber rollers require no adjust- 
ments. 


AO proofs or 


more a minute 


—and good ones 


HE New No. 23 Electric Proof Press places 

in the hands of newspaper men, publishers 
and printers a proofing service equal to that of 
three or four ordinary proof presses. 
One proof, a dozen or a hundred good present- 
able proofs for customer or proof-reader — no 
fussing — no make-ready. A touch of the toe 
starts, stops or continues to run. The ink dis- 
tribution is perfect — the impression cylinder 
will accommodate large variations in galley 
thickness and form height. 


VAN DERCOOK 


the original modern 


PROOF PRESS 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, Inc. 
904 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 
DL) adi ak tee tat ... Baker Sales Co., London, England 
CRIMI. von deni execs ..... Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND........ ... Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne 
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In this 


CATALOG 


you constantly pre- 
sent your products 
to buyers in every 
rated printing and 


newspaper plant. 


Manufacturers and suppliers of printing and newspaper equipment and supplies need 
only to instruct THe Intanp Printer to assume the responsibility of printing and 
distributing their catalog information. It will then be presented in very attractive and 
practical form to the men who will use it when buying. 

The advantages of putting out your Catalog information in this way are: 
] It is always available for use. This Catalog will ? Your Catalog will not be misplaced or lost, for 


be constantly advertised as a source of buying bound in this way it will be referred to when- 
information. ever purchases are contemplated. 


concise form, enabling the buyer to locate what dicated that this type of Catalog is an essential 
he wants quickly and to get information from part of selling, for they rank next to Business 
illustrations and specifications. and Trade Papers in getting attention and pro- 
ducing results. 


Let us tell you how effectively and reasonably you 
can use this service to distribute your own catalog. 


3 Information will be given in comprehensive and ' The results from tests by questionnaires have in- 


Write for further particulars and rates to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


330 South Wells Street « » Chicago, Illinois 


Address all inquiries to Tue INLAND Printer about “Printing Equipment Catalog” and “Newspaper 
Equipment Catalog” formerly published by Industrial Catalogue Publishers, Inc., of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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The 3000-Per-Hour Miller “Major” Simplex 27” x 40” 
Automatic Two-Revolution Press 





of Simplex Presses Sold 

to date are installed in 
Plants Operating Two to 
as many as Fifteen Units: 









The 4000-Per-Hour Miller Simplex 20"x 26” Automatic Press 


































Cas lcies Ditie: Dishei Ns oso ooo sis da escis dsicnkiclweins's 15 Gordon Taylor, Inc., Cambridge................000.000. 2 
Marcus-Mayer Co., Philadelphia.......................- 8 Hampshire Press, NN oc c6.cocuwitesnccaers 2 
Diamond Match Co., Barberton, Ohio and Springfield, Mass.. 8 Dana Printing Co., Muskegon, Mich. . Jadseeccasre 
Western Tablet & Stationery Co., St. Joseph, Mo.......... 8 Retailers’ Service Bureau, Inc., Minneapolis.......... 2 
. Forsman Co., Inc., New York.............--...... 7: Townsend Printing Co., Kansas Cit 

Ormiston Pe a ee renee 7 Botz Printing & Stationery Co., efferson City, Mo... 2 
Service Printing Co., South Bend. ...................... 6 Clark-Sprague aa mg Cou fouls................... 2 
SERRE NCES S HOMME ooo sce cin cccepectnsrcenes 6 BS ene neers 2 
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Don’t Miss These! 

HE vital nature of Colonel Miller’s article on ratios, 
we this issue, cannot be overstressed. His logical an- 
alysis of the balance sheets and operating statements of 
419 printing firms will prove invaluable to printers who 
seek reliable business counsel. 

Also, the broken-lot question is discussed—from both 
angles. A plant layout is shown, to stir up new ideas. 
Salesmen’s troubles are studied. A strong issue! 

Plenty of practical features for October, too. Must 
composing rooms lose money ? Not the one described in 
the Sherman article! The Brown contribution analyzes 
equitable newspaper advertising rates. As for accurate 
layouts in rapid time, see the Petty article. But we can’t 
list them all. Don’t miss the October number! 


Misleading Information 
N ARTICLE which contains many inaccuracies of a 
A really libelous character has recently appeared in 
a publication sent out to printers. Whether THE INLAND 
PRINTER decides to take legal action or not, the editor 
wishes to make the following corrections for the bene- 
fit of readers who may have seen that article. 

The publisher claims the article “Money Saving Ser- 
vices Offered to Printers by Paper Firms” in our May 
issue is a “direct steal” from articles appearing in his 
March and April issues. 

The fact is, the article in THE INLAND PRINTER is en- 
tirely different in theme as well as wording. Further- 
more, letters in the files of various paper manufacturers 
attest to the fact that we were gathering first-hand in- 
formation for our article as early as January. 

The publisher further states that the Henry O. Shep- 
ard Company, the owners of which were former own- 
ers of THE INLAND PRINTER, crashed to the wall. 

The facts are that the Henry O. Shepard Company 
did not fail, but was bought as a going concern by the 
James T. Igoe Company, which paid a substantial sum 
for the business about three years ago. 

Moreover, neither the president, vice-president, edi- 
tor or associate editor, nor any of the well-known au- 
thorities in their respective fields who regularly write 
for THE INLAND PRINTER ever had any financial inter- 
est in or business connection with the Henry O. Shepard 
Company. We might also state that the editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, who today has full charge and control 
of the editorial policies of this magazine—with which 
he has been connected as associate editor and then edi- 
tor for seventeen years—is a native American citizen 
who has lived all his life in the United States. 


J. L. FRAZIER, EDITOR 
M. F. BALDWIN, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
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This striking four-color process illustration is printed from a set of plates made from negatives produced by the 
direct-color photographic method during a demonstration by Carl F. Freilinger, of the West Coast Engraving 
Company, Portland, Oregon, at the annual convention of the Pacific International Photographers’ Association 


